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NOTE ON TRANSLITERATION 


For the sake of readability, this book adopts a simplified form of 
transliteration in the main text. Only c ayn and hamza are kept as diacritical 
markers. Terms in Urdu, Persian, and Arabic are italicized on first occurence. 
If they appear more than four times in the text, they are romanized therafter. 
For the notes and bibliography, I follow mostly the transliteration guidelines 
established by the International Journal of Middle East Studies ( ijmes ) for 
Arabic and Persian words. In order to transliterate Urdu texts, I applied the 
ijmes rules suggested for Persian. Retroflex consonants particular to Urdu 
(£*,j) are transliterated with one dot underneath (t, d, r), instead of two dots 
as recommended, for example, by the Library of Congress system of roman- 
ization. Even though this gives rise to a certain ambiguity (the letters and 
are both rendered as t and the [Arabic] transliteration for [d] is identical 
to the transliteration for the Urdu letter kj ), I am confident that the potential 
confusion is kept to a minimum. Similarly, and in order to make the trans¬ 
literation not too burdensome, I have decided against transliterating the let¬ 
ter rms kh (as in Persian khud, “self”), which is supposed to clearly distin¬ 
guish it from the aspirated Urdu form ^(as in khdnd, “food”). Both letters 
are transliterated simply as kh, and it is hoped that the specialist should have 
no trouble telling them apart in the specific contexts in which they appear. 
The letter jtis given as c (as in cashm, “eye”) in order to separate it from the 
aspirated form ch (as in Urdu chat, “roof”). 

I transliterate vowels in Persian and Arabic words as a, i, u/a, i, u and re¬ 
serve e and o/o for constructions specific to Urdu, such as ke liye (for) or the 
postposition kd, which denotes a direct object. Nasal vowels are rendered as 
n following the vowel in question (as in gaon, “village”). 

Persian and South Asian Muslim names are transliterated as they are pro¬ 
nounced in Persian and Urdu, e.g., Sana ullah instead of Thana ullah or Abu 
al-Fazl instead of Abu al-Fadl. For major and well-known figures like Kho¬ 
meini, Muhammad Ali Jinnah, or Zia ul-Haq I use the established Anglicized 
spelling of their names, but I fully transliterate the names of less famous 
figures. The same rule applies to the names of cities and places. Established 
Arabic religious and legal terms are spelled in the common Arabic trans¬ 
literation (e.g., madhhab, instead of mazhab). When an Urdu religious work 



has an Arabic title (a very common phenomenon), this title is transliterated 
following the ijmes rules pertaining to Arabic. The final hamza in the word 
1 ulama (religious scholars) is usually omitted when the word appears alone 
but otherwise written out (e.g., ‘Ulama -i Islam). English terms used in Urdu 
are not transliterated but written in their common, English spelling. 
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INTRODUCTION 


Alternative Centers of Shi i Islam 


In the early twentieth century the region that today makes up the 
Pakistani Punjab formed a veritable Shi'i “periphery.” 1 Looking back on his 
youth around the years of World War I, the Shi'i preacher Sayyid Muham¬ 
mad ‘Arif Multani recalled in 1929 how he had been unable to locate even a 
single Shi'i religious school (madrasa) near his hometown of Multan. Disap¬ 
pointed, he tossed aside any hope for further formal religious training. His 
father, however, offered him two crucial pieces of advice: first, he encouraged 
his son to enroll in a Sunni school instead. Pious dissimulation ( taqiyya) was 
permissible in such a context. Muhammad ‘Arif should apply this Shi'i prin¬ 
ciple and model his praying and fasting on the Sunni way. He was also sup¬ 
posed to stay clear of any polemical debate that might reveal his true alle¬ 
giance. Second, if his son ever fell into serious doubt about Shi'i teachings, he 
should not hesitate to hasten to the holy city of Najaf in Iraq. At this global 
seat of Shi'i learning, he would be able to study both Sunni and Shi'i books 
and would come to realize who possessed the truth. 

Muhammad Arif heeded his father’s advice and enrolled in a local Sunni 
seminary in 1916. And here, according to his report, endless tribulations 
began. All his Sunni teachers knew about his family background and criti¬ 
cized him on a daily basis for clinging to such a despicable interpretation of 
Islam. They berated him and Shi'is in general for denigrating the Compan¬ 
ions of the Prophet Muhammad and for bowing during their processions 
in front of horses and mock graves of their Imams. 2 The employees of the 
madrasa where he studied threatened to expel Muhammad Arif if they ever 
found him praying in the Shi'i way. Even switching institutions proved to 
be of no avail for the Shi'i student. A letter from his former principal arrived 
only three days after his admission to a new school and disclosed his Shi'i 
faith. Muhammad Arif kept his head down and endured the taunts until the 
school year was over and he finally obtained his diploma. His Sunni teachers 
felt vindicated and victorious. They were pleased that their Shi'i student now 
publicly disassociated himself from his coreligionists. Yet Muhammad Arif 
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could not bear it any longer. While his classmates moved on to the famous re¬ 
formist seminary of Deoband, he knew that he had to seek out a purely Shi'i 
environment. 3 Even though he felt not yet ready for the journey to Najaf, a 
remedy for his religious crisis was available in the subcontinent, too. Muham¬ 
mad ‘Arif made all the necessary arrangements and set out for the prestigious 
Nazimiyya seminary in Lucknow, then India’s leading center of Shi'i learn¬ 
ing. 4 Writing from there, he lauded efforts under way to improve the bleak 
educational situation in the Punjab in general and in his hometown in par¬ 
ticular. Already in 1925, the Shi'i Bab al-'Ulum school in Multan had opened 
its gates. 5 Over the next decades—and especially after the founding of Paki¬ 
stan in 1947—the expansion of Shi'i education accelerated significantly and 
put an end to the earlier marginality. In 2004, there existed 374 Shi'i schools 
for male students and 84 for female students in Pakistan, with 218 and 55 re¬ 
spectively in the Punjab province alone. 6 

This book is concerned with the fundamental transformations of Shi'i 
thought and conceptions of religious authority that occurred in tandem with 
the expansion of Shi'i religious educational institutions in colonial India 
and Pakistan. Several of the issues that were salient for Sayyid Muhammad 
Arif Multani also guide my inquiry in the following chapters, which draw 
on fifteen months of archival fieldwork and interviews conducted in Paki¬ 
stan, India, Iran, Iraq, and the UK. My research explores the implications of 
Shi'i Islam in Pakistan being relegated to the periphery of the Shi'i world 
in scholarship and often also in self-perception, even though the country 
is home to the second-largest Shi'i community worldwide; only Iran has 
more Shi'is. Francis Robinson has noted the general paradox that Shi'is in 
South Asia have been “both highly visible but in scholarly terms largely in¬ 
visible.” 7 In Pakistan, a nation of more than 207 million people, Shi'is con¬ 
stitute around 15 percent of the population and thus number more than 30 
million individuals. 8 In the colonial period, Lucknow was a major Shi'i center 
in its own right, one that produced generations of religious scholars qualified 
to exercise independent legal reasoning ( ijtihad ). 9 So far, however, the rich 
writings of Pakistani Shi'is in Urdu have not been utilized to illuminate ques¬ 
tions of religious authority, the relationship between Islam and modernity, 
or sectarianism. Instead, existing anthropological accounts tend to focus pri¬ 
marily on the variety of meanings Pakistani Shi'is attribute to their religious 
rituals. 10 Contributions in the field of sociology have studied the shifting 
nature of Sunni-Shi'i tensions and the impact of the Iranian Revolution in 
the country. These scholarly works have not considered, however, how these 
far-reaching developments are reflected and debated in textual sources pro¬ 
duced by the Shi'i community and their Sunni opponents. 11 While there is 
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an excellent monograph on the historically troubled relationship between 
Shi'i communal organizations and the Pakistani state, 12 the internal struggle 
over Shi'i orthodoxy in Pakistan and its ties to the Middle East has received 
scant attention. 13 

Given this state of the field, I pay close attention to the impact of trans¬ 
national flows of thought and transnational religious authority, which is a 
hallmark component of Twelver Shi'ism in the modern period. This book 
explores how the connections, interactions, and exchanges between South 
Asia and the Middle East have waxed and waned during the twentieth and 
twenty-first centuries. What consequences does it have for local religious au¬ 
thority in Pakistan that the most senior Shi'i scholars, the maraji al-taqlid 
(sing, marji, Source[s] of Emulation) do not reside in the subcontinent but 
instead in the shrine cities of the Middle East? 14 Through what networks 
are these grand ayatollahs and the preeminent Shi'i seminaries connected 
to Pakistan? What sort of spaces have local South Asian religious scholars 
(' ulama , sing. c alim) carved out for themselves? These questions touch on the 
ways in which religious ideas travel between the two regions and how they 
become adapted, contested, and reinterpreted in the process. Consequently, 
the book is also interested in how the Iranian Revolution of 1979 was per¬ 
ceived in Pakistan and how its impact has played out over the last decades. 
A further major concern of this study, and one which also comes to the fore 
in Sayyid Muhammad 'Arifs educational experience discussed over the pre¬ 
vious pages, is the evolving nature of Sunni-Shi'i sectarianism in both colo¬ 
nial India and Pakistan. How have arguments of exclusion changed over the 
course of time and what role has the Pakistani state played in this context? 
What is the transnational dimension of such polemics? 


KEY ARGUMENTS: SECTARIANISM, TRANSNATIONAL 
CONNECTIONS, AND LOCAL AUTHORITY 

Throughout the book, I make several innovative key arguments that 
relate to these dimensions of Shi'i Islam in late colonial India and indepen¬ 
dent Pakistan. In the context of sectarianism, I hold that the interplay of 
Pakistan as a homeland for the Muslims of the Indian subcontinent and the 
Iranian Revolution fundamentally altered the thrust of Sunni-Shi'i polemics. 
Building on recent revisionist scholarship on the conceptualization and en¬ 
visioning of Pakistan, I show how the specter of sectarianism and the possi¬ 
bility of the creation of an exclusively Sunni state were perceived as deeply 
unsettling by Shi'is in the 1940s. 13 This ideologically charged nation-state 
opened up unprecedented ways to imagine Islam and majority-minority re- 
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lations. After the partition of India, both reformist and traditionalist Shi'i 
scholars attempted to contain this dangerous potential. They strove to find 
common ground with the Sunnis by either emphasizing a law-based redefini¬ 
tion of Shi'i identity or by propagating a Sufi-Shi'i synthesis anchored in the 
subcontinent’s Islamic scholarly and mystical tradition. Yet the downfall of 
the Shah in 1979 and the establishment of an Islamic Republic in Iran under 
the leadership of Shi'i 'ulama brought the alternative and diametrically op¬ 
posed Sunni Pakistani and Shi'i Iranian visions of a modern Islamic state into 
sharp relief. This development led sectarian Deobandi actors in Pakistan to 
frame Shi'i Islam as an inherent political problem for their vision of creating 
a model Islamic polity with a claim to global leadership. In a country whose 
name can be translated as “Land of the Pure,” Shi'is became denounced as a 
blemish. According to this view, they had no belonging and deserved no part 
in envisioning Pakistan’s future. 

As far as transnational Shi'ism is concerned, I question trends in the wider 
literature on modern Islam to either emphasize the wholesale adoption of 
specific models—imported from the “core lands”—in the “periphery” or, in 
stark contrast, to point to instances of contestations and outright rejection 
of the international dimension in various local Muslim contexts. 16 My point 
is that both approaches are unhelpful in understanding the complex nego¬ 
tiations of closeness and distance which are playing out for Pakistan’s Shi'is 
and Sunnis in their relationships to the Middle East. In order to appreciate 
these dynamics, it is necessary to tap hitherto unused sources. These allow 
me to investigate how local actors employ the Islamic scholarly tradition in 
their arguments, how they tie their claims to centers of scholarship, and how 
they vow to faithfully uphold such central authority only to subtly rework 
arguments emanating from there. 17 Ideas, after all, never travel unimpeded. 18 
In this context, I regard an observation by Terje 0 stebo as highly illuminat¬ 
ing. 0stebo has formulated a concept of impetus and response with regard 
to the transnational flow of Salafi ideas. This method pays “attention to the 
strategies applied by such actors in appropriating and localising the impetus, 
and [. . .] entails an enterprise which integrates the factors and conditions, 
both local and translocal, relevant for its appropriation within the particu¬ 
lar locality. Such an approach implies that the processes of change should be 
seen as embodied through situated actors, it recognises the active participa¬ 
tion of such actors and the creativity of human agency in transmitting and 
appropriating outside influences.” 19 

Throughout this book I show the substantially interrelated character of 
transnational impetus and domestic response for the Shi'i community. Such 
dynamics manifested themselves inter alia in the ways both reformist schol- 
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ars and their traditionalist, esoteric-minded opponents since the 1960s have 
called on authoritative voices in Iran and Iraq to bolster their own diverg¬ 
ing interpretations of Shi'i cosmology. Another example can be adduced in 
the form of the intensive debates over the emergence of a new and univer¬ 
sal Source of Emulation in the 1970s. These provided local Pakistani ‘ulama 
with an opportunity to substantially redefine the authority such a supreme 
scholar would hold. 20 

It is important to note that transnational ties always incorporate transla¬ 
tion, too. Pakistani ‘ulama acted as brokers between texts written in Arabic 
and Persian and the vernacular medium of Urdu. 21 This intermediary posi¬ 
tion enabled them to develop almost two personalities, as I show, among 
other examples, in the case of the anti-Shi'i Salafi scholar Ihsan Ilahi Zahir. 22 
He wrote most of his major works in Arabic but was also prolific in Urdu, a 
language his Saudi sponsors were neither able nor interested to understand. 
This catering to various audiences proved a useful strategy when Shi'i schol¬ 
ars referred to the Islamic scholarly tradition of the subcontinent. In premod¬ 
ern India, Qur’anic commentaries, works of Islamic law, and Sufi tracts were 
usually composed in Persian (and less often in Arabic). These texts hence 
qualify as foreign territory to the modern Pakistani reader, too. By claiming 
to merely provide a summary and faithful translation of the original text 
into Urdu, Shi'i and Sunni ‘ulama had another instrument at their disposal to 
speak seemingly authoritatively about certain issues while in fact adapting 
and modifying their sources. Religious scholars also frequently invoked their 
(imagined) influential standing in the wider Muslim world, which endowed 
them with additional legitimacy back home. 23 

Intimately connected to these transnational ties is the assertion of local 
religious authority vis-a-vis the centers of scholarship and learning. The 
clerics utilized their own spiritual capital accumulated through long years 
spent studying and teaching in Iran and Iraq. 24 It made it possible for them 
to take on the role as respected spokespersons for the shrine cities and to 
even critically discuss “aberrations” as they saw them in the Middle East. 
Shi'i ‘ulama underlined the past intellectual glories of the Indian subconti¬ 
nent, which let them speak on an equal footing with Iranians and Iraqis. At 
the same time, they sought to retroactively claim for themselves ownership 
over the promise of Pakistan as a gift to the world that would enable Islam 
to come into its own. This meant propagating unique and self-confident Shi'i 
visions of a pure Muslim land. I discuss instances of religious scholars seizing 
opportunities for the local dispensation of legal opinions after the death of 
a leading Middle Eastern marji'. In the context of Pakistani perceptions of 
the Iranian Revolution, I document accounts of political leadership exerted 
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by Pakistani scholars that set them on a level equal to Khomeini. Pakistani 
‘ulama at times even rebuked the Iranians for having strayed from their own 
revolutionary path, which made it necessary that Pakistan’s Shi'is rectify this 
unfortunate situation. Such a self-conception extends to sectarian Sunni 
scholars as well, who claimed that they were the first worldwide to have 
woken up to the danger of Shi'i proselytization and exporting of the Iranian 
Revolution. These sectarian actors also advanced a unique understanding of 
how the Qur an confirmed the exalted position of the Prophet Muhammad’s 
Companions ( sahaba ). Similarly, a shared Sunni-Shi'i trait of perceived South 
Asian superiority manifests itself in the frequently extolled spiritual gifts and 
esoteric insights available to Pakistani scholars. These blessings were even 
incorporated by staunch Salafis who otherwise reject mystical conceptions 
of authority. 


THE TRANSNATIONAL STUDY OF IDEAS 

The main focus of this book is on religious ideas and their transna¬ 
tional transformation instead of on Shi'i organizations and their conflictual 
relationship with the Pakistani state. The latter aspects have already been 
studied in depth by Andreas Rieck. 25 Tracing transnational intellectual de¬ 
bates, as my study does, has its own pitfalls. It is necessary to demonstrate 
the relevance of the voices unearthed and the thickness of the connections 
proclaimed. 26 Since Shi'i Islam in Pakistan is still a very embryonic field with 
most of the protagonists who appear on the subsequent pages neither known 
to the specialist nor to the interested reader alike, I had to be selective by 
necessity. Some choices of authors and periodicals have also been dictated 
by the availability of sources, as I discuss in more detail below. Yet I have 
tried to present convincing rationales for the inclusion of individual scholars, 
journals, and viewpoints in the following chapters. I generally provide bio¬ 
graphical data for the authors discussed, often in the endnotes in order not 
to render the main text too burdensome, and attempt to demonstrate their 
standing and authority within the Shi'i community. 27 The same holds true 
for my investigation of transnational connections, which I approach with an 
eye toward instances of palpable and significant influence. 28 I rely on Shi'i 
biographical dictionaries and other secondary sources from Pakistan, India, 
Iran, and Iraq, as well as on interviews and conversations in all of these coun¬ 
tries. This does not mean that my selection necessarily agrees with the views 
of my interlocutors. The often-repeated statement, for example, that the re¬ 
formist author Muhammad Husayn Najafi Dhakko, who plays a prominent 
role in chapter 2, lacks a following and does not exert any influence in Paki- 
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stan and beyond prompted me to include him all the more. The other side of 
this coin—and surely also a danger of transnational intellectual history—is 
the tendency in the field to focus on elite discourses. 29 I hope to have reme¬ 
died this concern in part by also incorporating a wide range of perspectives 
expressed by those Shi'is who are not part of the clerical establishment or 
who are, at times, dismissed by their more established colleagues as impostors 
and “extremists” outside the fold of Islam ( ghulat, sing, ghali). I have also 
relied extensively on anthropological studies on Islam in Pakistan. At the 
end of the day, through my focus on texts, videos, and interviews I can offer 
a careful, informed, and problem-driven though by no means comprehensive 
account of the Pakistani Shi'i landscape. 

A remark may be appropriate regarding my practice of operating with 
terms like the “Islamic scholarly tradition” or even the “message” of the Ira¬ 
nian Revolution. 30 When I use these terms, I try to stay clear of “airy and 
thin” comparisons between concrete Pakistani examples, on the one hand, 
and only abstract, idealized generalities or an essentialization of discourses 
emerging from Iran and Iraq, on the other. 31 Instead, my goal is to put into 
conversation concrete texts and specific messages. Being mindful of unequal 
positions of authority and power, I attempt to explore how arguments and 
those who voice them become reshaped during their travel between the 
Middle East and South Asia. 32 In order to do so, I try to forge a connection 
between scholarship produced on the history of both regions and Islamic 
studies. 33 


DEFINING CONCEPTS 

Before providing an overview of the individual chapters of the book, 
I briefly spell out how I use the terms “religious authority,” “transnational 
Shi'ism” and “sectarianism.” I discuss the first two topics, religious authority 
and transnational Shi'ism, together because both are to a large degree inter¬ 
twined. 

Scholars have noted the difficulty of pinning down clear and fixed at¬ 
tributes of religious authority in an Islamic context. One suggestion is to con¬ 
sider it as a relational concept that rests on “recognition and acquiescence” 
and is of an intrinsic contingent quality. 34 The ‘ulama are themselves not a 
homogeneous group but divided into different schools of law, theological 
camps, and sects. Being a religious scholar can mean primary expertise in the 
traditions of the Prophet Muhammad (hadith) and Islamic law ( fiqh), but also 
in history, grammar, or literature 35 What unites them within this diversity is 
“a combination of their intellectual formation, their vocation, and, crucially. 
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their orientation, viz., a certain sense of continuity with the Islamic tradi¬ 
tion.” 36 Over the course of Islamic history they seldom had a comprehensive 
or institutionalized monopoly in the religious sphere but were challenged 
by popular preachers, Sufis, philosophers, and at times the state. 37 Concep¬ 
tions of orthodoxy, enshrined as they were in social practices and institu¬ 
tions, and the drawing of boundaries nevertheless emerged but it was usually 
up to the ruler’s discretion whether he saw it feasible to enforce certain legal 
rulings. 38 Orthodoxy in an Islamic context should hence be understood as 
“the exercise of power through the production of knowledge in interpretive 
institutions, in book publishing, and in local communities that remain con¬ 
nected to the larger Muslim world through specific means of communica¬ 
tion.” 39 In the twentieth century, the ‘ulama met with new challenges in the 
shape of nation-states that encroached on their former prerogatives in the 
spheres of education and the formulation of Islamic law. 40 Additionally, mod¬ 
ernist thinkers, Islamists, and Salafis, who advocated a radical revisiting of 
the Islamic scholarly tradition or circumvented it altogether for unmediated 
access to Qur’an and hadith, presented themselves as more suitable spokes¬ 
persons for Islam. 41 

In a Shi'i context, these processes have seemingly taken a different form. It 
has been observed that in the modern period religious autodidacts and petits 
intellectuels have managed to make far fewer inroads into the domain of the 
religious scholars than has happened among the Sunnis. 42 One explanation 
for such a comparatively more comprehensive role for the Shi'i ‘ulama has to 
do with their ability to gradually appropriate prerogatives of the Imams since 
the time of the Twelfth Imam’s definitive Occultation in 329/941 and the 
consequent inaccessibility of these divine guides to the Shi'i community. 43 
The literature supporting this view emphasizes that modern Shi'i Islam is 
distinguished from Sunni Islam by the fact that it “has a clergy that is hier¬ 
archically organized.” 44 This relative lack of nonclerical competitors does not 
mean, however, that modern and contemporary Shi'i religious scholars have 
been insulated from popular pressures on their authority. 45 Chapters 1, 2, 
and 3 discuss in more detail how the influence of Shi'i religious scholars has 
developed since the mid-nineteenth century and, at the same time, how it 
has become a site of contestation in late colonial India and Pakistan. 

Important in this context is the transnational character of Shi'i religious 
authority. Each of the maraji in the centers seeks to project his “influence 
as far away as possible in the transnational geography of Shi'ism. The scope 
of his reach to believers at a distant horizon is a de facto mark of his au¬ 
thority. Given that most followers will never lay eyes on him, he nevertheless 
needs to symbolise his presence among them.” 46 Transnational Shi'i Islam, 
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if viewed from the periphery, is thus always a mediated form of authority 
With a supreme religious scholar in the distance, who usually also seeks to 
emphasize his political independence from his (temporary or, more often, 
long-term) host country, a grand ayatollah is by definition not engaged di¬ 
rectly with local affairs abroad. 47 Instead, he is the proponent of a shari'a dis¬ 
course that is difficult for any particular state to dam. In its independence it 
“leaks out from between the fingers, a sort of neo-calligraphic not-state,’ or 
anti-state.’” 48 The task of connecting to local communities is delegated to a 
marji's representatives ( wukala , sing, wakil), and at times his sons, which 
opens up many spaces for local reformulations of religious authority. 49 These 
reflections also underline what a fundamental break with Shi'i structures of 
authority the Iranian Revolution really was. After 1979, Shi'i transnation¬ 
alism suddenly became tied to a specific state and its government. It was 
no longer executed within the modest surroundings of a marji's office in 
Najafi Qum, or Mashhad. Strictly speaking, one could argue that transna¬ 
tional Shi'ism proper begins with the Iranian Revolution. Before this pivotal 
event, Shi'i discourses play out between nations but transcend them at the 
same time and thus display a more global flavor. 50 

The last concept to consider is sectarianism. I operate with a broad defini¬ 
tion of sectarianism that includes both texts such as religious polemics, dec¬ 
larations of unbelief, calls for ostracization, pleas to the state to intervene, 
as well as actions which can take the forms of religious violence, public ritu¬ 
als, or demonstrations. Resting on a bedrock of established theological dif¬ 
ferences, the process of “minoritization,” which portrays a certain group as 
religiously deviant, morally degenerate, and politically dangerous, requires 
the existence of certain social and political conditions. 51 In case these are 
ripe, “identity entrepreneurs” can find fertile ground to emphasize collec¬ 
tive identities of both their own sectarian group and their respective oppo¬ 
nents. 52 The affiliation to one particular Sunni or Shi'i sect should neither 
be seen as an exclusive identification but rather as one “particular cluster of 
narratives [...] in which human beings find themselves emplotted.” Human 
beings shape and are shaped by these narratives of belonging, which can be 
sustained by institutions, become more refined over time, or even disappear. 53 
This observation brings me to a further point: sectarianism as a tool of analy¬ 
sis always runs the risk of reinscribing monolithic blocks, such as a unified 
Sunni front against the Shi'is, and vice versa. Yet, as the following chapters 
demonstrate, discourses seemingly directed against an out-group may target 
equally (or primarily) certain actors, concepts, or groups that do not qualify 
as “the other” but are squarely located within the respective broader Sunni 
or Shi'i spectrum 54 Last, my working definition of sectarianism proposed ex- 
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plicitly avoids being drawn into or engaging with Weberian distinctions of 
“church” and “sect” because these do not hold much analytical value for both 
Sunni or Shi'i Islam. 55 


SOURCES AND GEOGRAPHICAL SCOPE 

I rely primarily on sources that have not been utilized by scholars 
so far and which are to a large extent unavailable in Western libraries. These 
consist of periodicals, monographs, pamphlets, collections of speeches, and 
video recordings of lectures in Urdu. I pay special attention to Indian and 
Pakistani Shi'i journals as well as to the Proceedings of the All India Shi a 
Conference for the pre-Partition period. 56 Interviews with Shi'i scholars and 
activists, which I conducted in Pakistan, Iran, Iraq, and the UK, inform many 
of the questions this study raises. Even though issues of gender come up in 
several chapters of this book, the structure of religious authority within the 
Shi'i community, the focus of my work, and practical concerns of access all 
have as a consequence an almost exclusively male-centered story. 57 1 supple¬ 
ment this material with primary and secondary sources in Arabic and Persian 
for comparative purposes. Even though I make use of British archival records 
for the colonial period, my arguments are mostly built on texts produced by 
Shi'i actors themselves. This choice has to do with the often-onesided ways 
in which India’s religious traditions as well as their leaders and groups are 
portrayed in these official documents. If religious issues are mentioned at 
all, these records are mostly concerned with “outbreaks or threatened out¬ 
breaks of violence owing to the desecration of religious symbols—proofs in 
the colonial view [...] of the essential religiosity, irrationality and fanaticism 
of the local people, ingredients that would ensure a return to anarchy if ever 
the controlling hand of the colonial power were to be withdrawn.” 58 

Given the political climate in Pakistan during the time that my research 
took place and the difficulty of gaining access to state institutions, I have not 
attempted to incorporate unpublished archival government records from the 
post-1947 period. The country’s instability also prevented me from visiting 
places such as Quetta, Peshawar, or the Tribal Areas, which have a significant 
Shi'i presence, too. 59 I am confident, however, that this lacuna should not be 
too detrimental to the book as a whole. Its main geographical focus lies on 
Pakistan’s Sindh and Punjab provinces. The numerically largest Shi'i popu¬ 
lations are concentrated in these two regions and the most admired popu¬ 
lar preachers reside there. The main Shi'i seminaries are located in Lahore, 
Islamabad, Karachi, Multan, and the smaller towns of the Punjab. The Kara¬ 
korum areas of Gilgit and Baltistan, which have been labeled as a “stronghold 
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The Qatalgah complex in Skardu comprises a mosque, cemetery, and imambargah 
for ShTi mourning sessions. It underlines the importance of Shii Islam in Pakistan’s 
remote Gilgit-Baltistan autonomous territory, from where many of the leading 
scholars in the lowlands hail. Photograph by the author. 

of Shi'a orthodoxy,” make an appearance insofar as many of the ‘ulama who 
later became influential in the “lowlands” were born in this mountainous re¬ 
gion. Bangladesh, which formed Pakistan’s eastern wing from 1947 until 1971, 
only has a Shi'i population of about 1 percent. It is not only on these grounds 
of relevance, though, that the country is excluded from the present study. 60 
Scholars have also pointed out the local and linguistic distinctiveness which 
Bengali imagination of Pakistan took in the 1940s as well as after the creation 
of the new Muslim homeland in South Asia. 61 With regard to the late colo¬ 
nial period, my geographical focus is on North India. 62 


PLAN OF THE BOOK 

This study consists of five chapters that follow a roughly chronologi¬ 
cal order. Even though the individual chapters are distinct in their thematic 
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focus, each of them discusses the key themes of sectarianism, transnational 
connections, and local religious authority. 

The first chapter, ‘All-Indian Shi'ism, Colonial Modernity, and the Chal¬ 
lenge of Pakistan,” explores the late colonial milieu with its opposing dis¬ 
courses of communalism and nationalism that also left a deep impact on 
Shi'i community formation. Yet I argue against the claim that this led Shi'is 
to conceptualize themselves as adhering to a “freestanding” religion. Instead, 
India’s Shi'is, in dynamics that bear a certain semblance to how Hindu bha- 
dralok rentiers in Bengal attempted to claim superiority over (nominally) 
Hindu tribes and castes, tended to emphasize their higher spiritual level in 
contrast to the common (Sunni) Muslims. Nevertheless, once the Muslim 
League (ml) adopted the creation of Pakistan as its goal, influential Shi'i 
voices expressed deep and increasing skepticism toward the founding of 
a state that claimed to form an inclusive homeland for all Muslims of the 
subcontinent. Shi'i authors, intellectuals, and 'ulama referred to widespread 
Sunni-Shi'i riots during the 1930s in Lucknow as an ominous foreshadowing 
of what Pakistan might entail for their community. They pointed out calls by 
Deobandi 'ulama and ml members to implement an Islamic system in Paki¬ 
stan built exclusively on Hanafi interpretation of Islamic law (fiqh). Shi'is 
feared, in other words, the potentially oppressive nature of a “Land of the 
Pure.” This chapter also demonstrates the substantial links that connected 
South Asian Shi'is to major events in the Middle East like the 1926 destruc¬ 
tion of the Jannat al-Baqi' cemetery, which is located in the city of Medina in 
the Hejaz and in which four of the twelve Shi'i Imams lie buried. In noting 
these connections, I position myself against scholarship that has emphasized 
how local concerns overshadowed all other orientations for India’s Shi'is dur¬ 
ing this time period. Finally, I also show that Lucknow’s mujtahids were far 
from secure in their leadership position of the Shi'i community iqaum). The 
modernist-minded All India Shi'a Conference (aisc), whose proceedings are 
studied here for the first time in a comprehensive manner, was engaged in 
an open confrontation with Lucknow’s 'ulama. Its members viewed these 
mujtahids as hopelessly out of touch with the challenges of the time and re¬ 
garded the aisc as a more appropriate vehicle of communal leadership. 

The second chapter, titled “Theology, Sectarianism, and the Limits of Re¬ 
form: The Making of Shi'ism in the Land of the Pure,” investigates the first 
decades after the founding of Pakistan in 1947. Shi'i immigrants from North 
India became pitted against a local Punjabi trend of reformist Shi'i teaching 
that maintained close ties with the leading seminaries in Iraq. Young scholars 
accused the immigrants of being wolves in 'ulama clothes who held danger¬ 
ous “extremist” views and subscribed to “superstitious” rituals. In document- 
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ing these exchanges, I take issue with a notable bias in studies on modern 
Shi'i thought, namely the tendency of scholars to adopt a decidedly mod¬ 
ernist perspective that dismisses traditionalist thinkers as dubious “populist” 
actors who bend religion to their own benefit. Instead, I make the case that 
the traditionalists defended a coherent and transcendent vision of God that 
built on important impulses from Isma'ili cosmology and implied a radically 
contrasting conception of religious authority. Pakistan, in their view, was a 
pure Muslim land blessed by the Shi'i Imams that had no need for the jurists’ 
legal sophistry. This chapter pays attention to the various local and trans¬ 
national dimensions of these debates because both sides attempted to mar¬ 
shal positions held by Iranian and Iraqi scholars in support of their particular 
views. Khomeini’s writings play a particularly important role in this regard. 
I also argue that both reformist agendas and their traditionalist refutations 
were driven by the hope of reaching a rapprochement with the Sunnis. While 
reformist ‘ulama suggested discontinuing “offensive” Shi'i rituals and rethink¬ 
ing the events of Karbala as a political struggle, traditionalist scholars propa¬ 
gated a Sufi-Shi'i synthesis and universal access to the Hidden Imam. 

In the third chapter, “Projections and Receptions of Religious Authority: 
Grand Ayatollahs and Pakistan’s Shi'i ‘Periphery,’” I investigate the arguments 
exchanged about a lay believer’s obligation to emulate a high-ranking scholar 
in his daily conduct ( taqlid ). My findings question the view of Pakistan as 
a mere Shi'i “backwater,” where even fundamental religious concepts have 
not yet taken root, by focusing on the intensive discussions on the subject in 
the twentieth century. Instead, I argue that Pakistan should be understood 
as a veritable center of religious vitality in its own right. In particular, I ex¬ 
plore how the leading grand ayatollahs, residing mostly in Najaf and Qum, 
attempted to influence the debate about who should be recognized in Paki¬ 
stan as the preeminent global scholar and how these claims to authority were 
received and reinterpreted in the country. I illuminate the crucial moments 
of succession after the death of one widely accepted and revered marji', the 
Iraqi scholar Sayyid Muhsin al-Hakim (d. 1970). His demise played into the 
hands of the decidedly internationally minded Iranian jurist Sayyid Muham¬ 
mad Kazim Shari'atmadari (d. 1986). The latter was the founding director of 
the Institute of Islamic Preaching in Qum which took translation into vari¬ 
ous Islamicate languages, among them Urdu, very seriously. This accessibility, 
in combination with a remarkable campaign by his students, ensured that 
Shari'atmadari had acquired the largest following of any marji' in Pakistan 
by the mid-1970s. This chapter also demonstrates the creativity jurists in the 
“periphery” can display when arguing about the “centers” by showing how 
local Shi'i 'ulama bolstered their own authority. In particular, I explore in- 
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stances of one Pakistani scholar redefining the religious hierarchy. He played 
up his role as an “exclusive” representative of a leading scholar, implying 
that he was acting as the “representative of the representative of the Imam” 
( naib-i naib-i imam) in Pakistan. Additionally, in my close reading of three 
Shi'i journals of the early 1970s, I document various instances of local schol¬ 
ars stepping into the void of leadership during the times of uncertainty when 
a universally accepted marji' had not yet been recognized. This case study is 
intended as a contribution to the underdeveloped field of how a Source of 
Emulation is made and “emerges” in the twentieth and twenty-first centuries. 

The Iranian Revolution of 1979 is a further outside factor that looms par¬ 
ticularly large in Pakistan, and I discuss it in chapter 4, “Khomeini’s Perplexed 
Pakistani Men: Importing and Debating the Iranian Revolution since 1979.” 
Existing scholarship has hardly considered the ways in which the revolu¬ 
tionary message was relayed to Pakistan and received in the country. I argue 
that during the early months and years after the political change in Iran, 
Pakistani Shi'i ‘ulama remained primarily occupied with domestic events. 
Even ardent supporters of Khomeini were not sure what his authority should 
mean for them outside of Iran. A lack of both available literature and direct 
contacts with the neighboring country led these religious scholars to make 
sense of the revolution in familiar South Asian terms like nonviolence or 
the concept of the “renewer of religion” ( mujaddid). Additionally, Pakistan’s 
Shi'is at that time were engaged in their own political mobilization against 
the military dictator Zia ul-Haq (d. 1988). While the Iranian Revolution con¬ 
stituted an important “background noise” to these efforts, Shi'i leaders drew 
more prominently on their community’s own past experiences of activism 
and made deliberate efforts to appear independent of Khomeini. A second 
step in the reception can be discerned with the rise of the young cleric Say- 
yid 'Arif Husayn al-Husayni (d. 1988) to the helm of Pakistan’s most influen¬ 
tial Shi'i organization at the time, the Movement for the Implementation of 
Ja'fari Law, in 1984. Husayni, who had studied briefly in Iran, clearly and con¬ 
sistently drew on the hallmark themes of the Iranian Revolution. In doing 
so, however, he was often forced to bend aspects of the revolutionary mes¬ 
sage, like Muslim unity or the leadership of the clerics, to his Pakistani con¬ 
text. I also pay attention to the unprecedented embrace of Iranian ideas that 
is anchored in contemporary Lahore. This last group is represented by the 
influential cleric Sayyid Javad Naqvi who spent nearly his entire adult life 
in Iran. Naqvi goes to great lengths in promoting the Iranian concept of the 
direct rule of a cleric ( vilayat-i faqih) as a viable, desirable option for Pakistan 
that could help to realize its potentials as a pure Muslim land. He even criti¬ 
cizes the Iranians for not doing enough to export their revolution; a role — 
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so much is implied—which he aims to fulfill himself. 63 1 contend that these 
three stages of reception are united by Pakistani attempts to reap benefits 
and gain authority from their close connection to revolutionary Iran, while 
at the same time making sure to tightly control the message that is distrib¬ 
uted to the Shi'i public. 

The fifth and final chapter, “Longing for the State: Dialectics of the Local 
and the Transnational in Shi'i-Sunni Sectarianism,” studies the changing dis¬ 
courses of sectarianism since the 1970s. During this decade, anti-Shi'i rhetoric 
was the prerogative of Ahl-i Hadis scholars with close ties to Saudi Arabia. 
The polemics of the famous agitator Ihsan Ilahi Zahir (d. 1987) were cen¬ 
tered on doctrinal points. Zahir especially castigated the Shi'is for their be¬ 
lief in the “alteration” of the Qur’an (tahrif). I contend, however, that for 
the 'ulama of Pakistan’s most virulent anti-Shi'i group, the Sipah-i Sahabah-i 
Pakistan (Army of the Companions of the Prophet; ssp), the Iranian Revolu¬ 
tion constituted a threatening attempt at world domination and subversion 
of the fundamentals of Islamic politics. In highlighting this aspect of sectari¬ 
anism in Pakistan, I challenge conventional accounts that portray anti-Shi'i 
speeches, publications, and violence as directly caused by economic griev¬ 
ances and merely imported from Saudi Arabia. Even though these Deobandi 
scholars—in the vein of Zahir—still highlighted doctrinal incompatibilities 
between “real” and Shi'i Islam, the Shi'is were now primarily framed as a po¬ 
litical problem: they blocked Pakistan from being molded into its true form: 
namely, that of a Sunni state with aspirations to global leadership. Public 
manifestations of Shi'ism had to be erased, so that the country could finally 
adhere to a pure version of Islam. Scholars affiliated with the ssp provided 
a unique rereading of the Qur’an and the Muslim tradition of the subconti¬ 
nent and beyond to raise the clout of the sahaba. But in formulating their 
answer to Khomeini, these sectarian Sunni 'ulama attempted to reclaim the 
caliphate as a divinely sanctioned office that strikingly resembled and tran¬ 
scended Iran’s model of government. The Shi'is, in turn, either continued to 
call for a proper Islamic revolution in order to do away with these ills of sec¬ 
tarianism or tried to influence public opinion against the ssp. The latter, they 
claimed, subverted the very foundations on which the God-given polity of 
Pakistan had been established. 
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C HAPTER ONE 


All-Indian ShiHsm, Colonial Modernity, 
and the Challenge of Pakistan 


The annual meeting of 1940 was an exception for the All India 
Shi'a Conference (aisc). Since its foundation in 1907, delegates had usually 
met in North Indian cities of substantial size, such as Calcutta, Lucknow, or 
Lahore. For the 1940 session, though, organizers around the Shi'i notable 
Navab Nisar ‘Alikhan Qizilbash (d. 1944), 1 had set their eyes on uncharted 
territory They had decided to gather that fall in the small qasba of Dokoha 
in the Punjab, a settlement of predominantly Shi'i Sayyids located outside 
of the city of Jalandhar. 2 The preparation committee was bent on staging a 
splendid affair and relied mostly on the largess of the Qizilbashes and an¬ 
other, even more affluent Shi'i landholding family of North India, the Mah- 
mudabads. 3 Accordingly, they erected an entire new, if only temporary, city 
of tents and canopies next to a pond outside of Dokoha, covering approxi¬ 
mately five hectares and guarded by an imposing concrete gate. 4 The distance 
between the entrance and the main canopy was lined with colorful electrical 
lights, 5 visible not only to conference attendees but even to railway passen¬ 
gers traveling at night on the Jalandhar-Ludhiana line. 6 The flag of the aisc 
proudly flew at a height of forty feet. It depicted against a green background 
Imam 'Ali s famous sword Dhu ’ 1 -fiqar along with a stylized sun, represent¬ 
ing the Prophet Muhammad as the “sun of the message” (shams al-risala), 
and emitting twelve rays that stood for the twelve Shi'i Imams. 7 The stage of 
the conference offered seating space for five hundred delegates who would 
enjoy precious carpets under their feet. The area below them could accom¬ 
modate two thousand visitors, who would find themselves surrounded by 
flags and banners of the 128 Shi'i voluntary organizations affiliated with the 
aisc . 8 The gathering was also an opportunity to showcase the activities of 
the Conference: its daily newspaper, Sarfaraz —named after its former presi¬ 
dent Navab Sarfaraz Husayn 9 —was represented by a tent. The Shi'i orphan- 
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age in Lucknow had its own showroom where one could buy handicrafts 
produced by orphans fostered there. 

With all these preparations in place, disaster struck. The night before the 
grand opening of the Dokoha session, strong winds and rain lashed the camp. 
The small pond turned into an unexpected menace. The bamboo structures 
of the canopy snapped and many of the colorful lights were smashed. While 
roughly three hundred men of the qasba were at hand to clear up the most 
serious mishaps early the next morning, the meeting had lost some of its 
elaborate luster. And the next disappointment was not far off when it became 
clear that far fewer participants than expected would come to attend. 10 The 
organizers tried to make sense of this poor showing, blaming a lack of propa¬ 
ganda activities, the decision to schedule the convocation on a workday, and 
the inclement weather, which had rendered traveling difficult. 

Far more serious, though, were two other reasons cited by the general sec¬ 
retary of the Reception Committee, the pleader Sayyid Tajir Husayn. 11 He 
pointed to the infamous tabarra agitation in Lucknow of 1938-39, one of 
the most significant instances of Sunni-Shi'i sectarianism during the colo¬ 
nial period. 12 In the aftermath of these events, Punjabi Shi'is had turned their 
backs on the aisc and refused to come to Dokoha, accusing the organiza¬ 
tion of inactivity during this episode of united Shi'i struggle. According to 
Tajir Husayn, Punjab’s Shi'is regarded the gathering as a waste of their time. 
The Punjabis had also supposedly taken steps to no longer extend invita¬ 
tions for processions and mourning ceremonies to any of those ‘ulama and 
zakirs (popular preachers) who had not wholeheartedly participated in the 
“battlefront of Lucknow” ( mahaz-i Lakhnau). Another major problem that 
drove down attendance at the 1940 conference was, according to its general 
secretary, the lack of participation by any ‘ulama and mujtahids of repute. 13 
Such an open display of Shi'i disunity came at a most unfortunate time for 
the aisc. As the organization saw it, the Shi'i community was in dire need 
of a representative organization in order to forestall a brewing danger. Only 
a couple of months earlier, in March 1940, the Muslim League had passed its 
Lahore Resolution. This document called for the establishment of “autono¬ 
mous and sovereign” units in the northwestern and eastern zones of India, 
meaning separate states in areas with a Muslim majority. 14 Speakers at the 
aisc meeting found the prospect of Pakistan deeply troubling. They did not 
shy away from denouncing it as an oppressive vision of a Sunni Islamic state 
that would target Hindus, Sikhs, and Shi'i Muslims alike. 15 

This vivid account of the 1940 aisc session leads right into the turbulent 
late colonial period, which is the temporal frame of this chapter. My goal 
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is to explore questions of religious authority, Shi'i identity, and sectarian¬ 
ism through three specific lenses. First, I map how the internal tensions be¬ 
tween the ‘ulama and Western-educated Shi'is played out within the aisc 
and beyond. Second, I am interested in how Indian Shi'is in the late colo¬ 
nial period positioned themselves vis-a-vis Sunni Islam. Such a concern with 
sectarian identity is intimately connected to the increasingly exclusive and 
purist vision of Pakistan as formulated by the ml and ‘ulama affiliated with 
it. Third, I explore the international dimensions of Shi'i thought during the 
last decades of British rule and investigate to what extent Indian Shi'is were 
in conversation with events and Shi'i scholarship beyond the subcontinent. 
In examining these three aspects, I draw extensively on the Annual Proceed¬ 
ings of the aisc, which have not yet been sufficiently studied. 16 

My discussion makes several major interventions with regard to existing 
scholarship. One contribution of this chapter is my suggestion to rethink the 
authority enjoyed by leading Shi'i ‘ulama in the first half of the twentieth 
century. Scholars have hinted at conflicts between modern educated activ¬ 
ists and Lucknow’s clerics but have attributed challenges to the standing of 
the mujtahids primarily to external shocks like the Khilafat movement or 
sectarian strife. I argue that such a view falls into the trap of reinscribing the 
colonial gaze on religious developments in the subcontinent and fails to ex¬ 
plore how and why this rift developed. The Proceedings of the All India Shi'a 
Conference in particular grant us a unique window into these internal Shi'i 
deliberations, involving personalities from all over North India. As chapters 2 
and 3 explore in more detail, the modernist critics set the tone for challenging 
the authority of the jurists by attacking their general uneducated backward¬ 
ness as well as the concept of taqlid, the obligation of a lay Shi'i to follow 
the authoritative legal rulings of a senior scholar. This contestation partially 
explains the energetic efforts by Shi'i ‘ulama after the partition of British 
India to finally establish the duty of taqlid in the midst of the Pakistani Shi'i 
community. Assaults on the authority of Lucknow’s mujtahids lead me to a 
related problem in the existing literature, namely its almost exclusive focus 
on this city as the center of Shi'i Islam in North India. Lucknow undoubt¬ 
edly was home to the most impressive architectural Shi'i structures in the 
subcontinent, which it had inherited from its Navabi past. 17 It was regarded 
as the seat of India’s leading Shi'i Usuli scholars and boasted the most ad¬ 
vanced Shi'i religious seminaries 18 Nevertheless, it is problematic to let the 
city’s Shi'i sphere speak with such an almost exclusive voice during the first 
half of the twentieth century. Instead, I suggest that the Punjab constitutes 
a new and exciting frontier for the future study of South Asian Shi'i Islam. 19 

Second, I take issue in this chapter with the notion of Shi'ism developing 
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as a “freestanding religion” during this time period. In my view; the Shi'is of 
late colonial India were primarily concerned with presenting their practices 
and beliefs as a faithful expression of the “original,” “essential” and “pure” 
nature of Islam. While they did not necessarily exclude the Sunnis from the 
fold of religion, they styled themselves as a spiritual elite that transcended 
the views held by the “common Muslims” ( c amm musalman). 

On a related point, my research also calls into question the supposedly 
ecumenical character of the Pakistan movement, which, according to such 
an understanding, easily appealed to Sunnis and Shi'is alike. Instead, I give 
voice to the deep Shi'i skepticism regarding the potentially oppressive and 
Sunni-dominated future Muslim homeland, concerns that have often been 
swept aside in the existing literature. 20 As the debate in the 1940s about the 
increasingly religious character of Pakistan heated up, Shi'is expressed fear 
that a state built on “pure Islam” might be an entity that could not tolerate 
difference. As I show in chapter 5, this debate over the meaning and the 
implications of Pakistan was taken up again in the 1980 and 1990s when 
anti-Shi'i sectarianism became an increasingly pervasive phenomenon in 
Pakistan. While fleshing out these continuities, I also hope to demonstrate 
that we encounter a variety of “sectarianisms” in the context of the colonial 
period and later in Pakistan. Sectarian discourses remained far from stagnant 
but were crucially shaped through the impact of the Iranian Revolution. 21 

A final topic I revisit in this chapter is the notion that before Partition 
Shi'is in the subcontinent were almost exclusively focused on Indian con¬ 
cerns because these overwhelmed and drowned out attention paid to the 
Middle East. My goal is instead to bring back the crucial importance of trans¬ 
national connections and to emphasize the strong and substantial ties which 
bound the Shi'is of the subcontinent to events in Iran, Iraq, and the Arabian 
Peninsula. 

As the following pages show, contestations of religious authority, sectari¬ 
anism, and transnational concerns do not form entirely discrete issues but are 
to a large extent interrelated. Before discussing these topics, I briefly engage 
questions of community formation and the sectarian situation in colonial 
Lucknow in order to set the scene for the following discussion in this chapter. 


LATE COLONIAL INDIA: SHI C I ISLAM AND 
THE FORCES OF SECTARIANISM, NATIONALISM, 

AND COMMUNALISM 

The last decades of colonial rule in the Indian subcontinent gave rise 
to an unprecedented “publicness” of debates over “Muslim self-definition” 
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that played out in newspapers, processions, mass meetings, and elections. 22 
Associations on a local, provincial, and national level promoted socioreli¬ 
gious reform and devised new models of educational institutions that com¬ 
bined training in modern sciences with the emphasis to “utilize them accord¬ 
ing to the will of the Almighty.” 23 Graduates of these institutions formed 
new generations of Western-educated Muslims who staffed the bureaucracy 
of the colonial state and administered the subcontinent’s princely states. 24 
Contradictory universalizing and particularizing conceptions of Islam were 
on offer and performed in poetry or religious processions. 25 Notions of com- 
munalist arguments competed in the public arena with diverging visions of 
Indian society that emphasized nationalism as the only “forward-looking, 
progressive, ‘modern way” out of this downward spiral of increasing com- 
partmentalization. 26 Appeals to nationalist sentiments did not necessarily 
require, however, that Indians should give up their particular religious identi¬ 
ties and opt for secularist worldviews. Most prominently, the Khilafat move¬ 
ment was able to channel a seemingly exclusively Muslim cause, namely pre¬ 
serving the temporal power of the Ottoman sultan because it was crucial for 
fulfilling his spiritual role as “Caliph of Islam,” into a pan-Indian rallying cry 
espoused by Gandhi. 27 The latter conceived of the Khilafat movement pri¬ 
marily as an anti-British issue. For Gandhi, it was a means “to bring the Mus¬ 
lims into the nationalist movement, and a big boost to his plans to reorganize 
and redirect the Congress into a mass movement.” 28 Deobandi ‘ulama affili¬ 
ated with the Congress attempted to make the case for “united nationalism” 
(mutahhida qaumiyyat) in India. To do so, they stressed that a nation was not 
constituted by ties of faith. Religious solidarity was rather the basis of a reli¬ 
gious community ( milla ) and in this regard Indian Muslims were not distinct 
because they were part of the universal Muslim community. This argument 
was meant to enable the Muslims of the subcontinent to live together with 
their Hindu neighbors as constituting one qaum. 29 Examining deliberations 
in the Indian Legislative Assembly surrounding potential persecution for 
insulting the beliefs of another religion, Neeti Nair has also suggested that 
“competitive, obdurate and relentless” communalism did not rule the day in 
the late 1920. 30 

Shi'i organizations did not stay on the sidelines of this confusing thicket of 
communalism, nationalism, and pragmatism but waded right into it. The Shi'is 
of colonial India “adapted entirely to the national currents of community- 
based activism and pressure-group petitioning that characterized public life 
in the era of elite nationalism.” 31 The All India Shi'a Conference with its 
claim to nationwide representation, its flag, its past history of founding a 
Shi'i college, and its focus on defending Shi'i rights appears to fall squarely 
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into the camp of communalist expressions. 32 This is also the way how the 
colonial officials perceived the organization, emphasizing that “we do not 
want to have to recognise yet another minority body; Shias must sink their 
fortunes with the Sunnis and be treated as ‘Moslems.’” 33 Yet the conference 
also contained members with decidedly nationalist attitudes, as its political 
arm, the All India Shi'a Political Conference (aispc), demonstrated. 34 It had 
probably been founded as an effort to promote a powerful Shi'i voice within 
discussions in the late 1920s regarding India’s constitutional future 35 Sayyid 
Vazir Hasan (1872-1947), a former chief judge at the High Court in Lucknow 
who had once played an important role in the Muslim League (ml) before 
being expelled, presided over the aispc session in Lucknow on 11 October 
1937 36 In his speech, he deplored that “communalism raised its head at every 
step that was taken or intended to be taken on the march to the goal of free¬ 
dom by the Congress or any group of Indian Nationalists.” 37 This accusation 
was especially aimed at the ml, which in the view of the conference “did not 
represent the entire Muslims of India.” The aispc held that “the rights of 
the Shia minority were always crushed by the League,” which had also mani¬ 
fested itself in Lucknow, where the League had supposedly stirred sectarian 
animosity against the Shi'is. 38 

This statement ties in with the vignette of the 1940 aisc meeting, offered 
at the beginning of this chapter. It underscores the specter of sectarianism 
that haunted individual Shi'i authors and organizations like the aisc and 
points to the deeper level of intra-Muslim frictions during this time period. 39 
The Shi'is as a double minority were not only forced to choose between the 
Muslim League and the Congress. 40 They also had to define their relation¬ 
ship with the Sunni majority and, at the same time, answer the question 
of who could speak authoritatively for their grievances. It is interesting to 
note in this context the paths not taken by South Asian Shi'is during the 
1930s and 1940s. Various fascist-inspired movements with their “politics of 
self-expression” that was “based on a will to power, but one that had already 
half-realized its own impossibility” did not catch on with Shi'i intellectuals 
and activists during the late colonial period. 41 Nor did they develop a concep¬ 
tion of Islamism that was comparable to the ideology of the Jama'at-i Island 
(Islamic Society) founded by Abu ’ 1 -A'la Maududi (d. 1979). 42 Shi'i experi¬ 
ments with Islamist thought would have to wait until 1979, as chapter 4 dis¬ 
cusses in more detail. Instead, I would argue the aisc was a secular attempt 
to salvage some of the glories of former Shi'i sovereignty in India that had 
been swept away by the colonial state. The unwillingness of Lucknow’s lead¬ 
ing mujtahids to throw in their lot with the aisc has to be seen in the light 
of a rise of new contenders to the claim of Shi'i leadership during this time 
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period. Both Western-educated activists and “progressive” ‘ulama, who chal¬ 
lenged their peers to catch up with modern realities, devised a new style and 
substance of leadership and presented themselves as “part journalist, part 
orator, part holy man.” 43 

Since many of my arguments below refer to the tabarra agitation of 
Lucknow in the late 1930s, it is necessary to also briefly review this particular 
instance of Sunni-Shi'i sectarianism, which has attracted significant scholarly 
interest. 44 Lucknow had already witnessed a parting of ways between Sunni 
and Shi'i Muharram processions in 1906. This came as a result of the Shi'is 
complaining to the British authorities that their solemn commemoration of 
Husayn’s death had been turned into a “carnival” by Sunni participants. But 
assigning the Sunnis their own burial ground for their taziyas only exacer¬ 
bated the situation. 45 The latter began to utilize this separate space in order 
to recite praises for all four Caliphs as “equal comrades” ( caryar ). 46 The Shi'is 
reacted by publicly cursing the first three Caliphs Abu Bakr (d. 634), 'Umar 
(d. 644), and 'Uthman (d. 656). They were led by a new generation of vernacu¬ 
lar zakirs, who harnessed the potentials of the emerging public sphere and 
“performed with vernacular fluency and frequent subversion and audacity.” 47 
Several observers have interpreted this split as an instance of reconciling “the 
observance of the murder of Husain with more orthodox Islam” and of draw¬ 
ing boundaries for both the Sunni and Shi'i community. 48 Such an interpre¬ 
tation has been rejected recently on the grounds that it would “insinuate to 
some degree the internal homogeneity of Shi'a and Sunni communities, sug¬ 
gesting the coordinated efforts of'ulama, preachers and patrons on each side 
and giving little differentiation among them.” 49 

The British authorities responded to widespread unrest by enforcing a ban 
on praising the Companions of the Prophet ( madh-i sahabah).The resolve to 
uphold this restriction became increasingly tested from the early 1930s on¬ 
ward by the efforts of the polemicist 'Abd al-Shakur, who had already been 
involved in the events of 1906. 'Abd al-Shakur s attempts to shift devotion 
from the Shi'i Imams toward the Sunni Caliphs foreshadowed some of the 
discourses later employed by the anti-Shi'i group Sipah-i Sahabah in post- 
Partition Pakistan. 50 The situation came to a head when in 1938 the Allsop 
Committee, which had been charged with studying the issue, recommended 
to keep the ban in place. 51 The Deobandi Jam'iyyat al-'Ulama’-i Hind (juh) 
received support from the Punjab-based Majlis-i Ahrar organization, and 
together they launched a broad civil disobedience campaign. 52 The Indian 
National Congress government, which was in power between 1937 and 1939 
in the United Provinces, tried to defuse the tensions. Amid a deteriorating 
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situation of riots and clashes, it gave permission on 31 March 1939 for a Sunni 
madh-i sahabah procession to be taken out on 2 May, the Prophets birth¬ 
day (known as barah vafat in Urdu). 53 While the decision was supposedly 
made to retain the juh and the Ahrar in the Congress camp while weaken¬ 
ing the ml, “the vehemence of Shia reactions took everybody by surprise.” 54 
Thousands of Shi'i volunteers from all over northern India made their way 
to Lucknow, and up to fourteen thousand Shi'is courted arrest during the 
first four months of the agitation alone. 55 A Sunni eyewitness—Codhri 
Ni'matullah, an advocate and member of the United Provinces (up) Council 
of State—described the situation on 24 June 1939 thus: 56 

Those who do not reside in Lucknow cannot have an adequate idea of how 
the movement manifests itself. It is not merely the case of a Jatha [a gang 
or a mob] pronouncing Tabarra, coming out of Imambara Asifia and being 
arrested. The claim that it is of a nonviolent character cannot stand the 
slightest examination. Tabarra begins from the time when the Jatha is ar¬ 
rested and is lodged in the lorry which takes them to Jail. In transit on the 
public road Tabarra continues in loud chorus in the hearing of everyone 
who happens to be on the route. When the Tabarra prisoners are trans¬ 
ferred to other districts the railway platform is a scene of Tabarra chorus 
all the time that the prisoners are waiting for their train, particularly, at 
the sight of any one suspected to be a Sunni. Once my own presence at the 
railway platform provoked a most vociferous Tabarra. At night Tabarra is 
pronounced, through gramophone loud speakers from the topmost roof of 
many Shia houses so that all the Sunni neighbours may hear it. Tabarra is 
found to be written on the doors and walls of Sunni houses. Even the bed 
sheets provided for the Shia prisoners are found to have Tabarra written 
on them. Very often Tabarra is pronounced not in the conventional form 
but the names of the three Caliphs and the Prophets favourite wife are 
associated with the filthiest abuses. The only sense in which such move¬ 
ments can be declared nonviolent is that Tabarra is mostly pronounced 
under the protection of the police who see to it that no violence is resorted 
to by the Sunni hearers 57 

Among the startling features of this tabarra agitation were not only its 
organized character and its appeal that stretched over all of north India. The 
event is also significant because it cut across boundaries of neighborhood, 
family, class, and political persuasion. Many Shi'i ‘ulama were among those 
arrested, as were landlords, members of the former royal family of Awadh, 
and politicians. 58 
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COMPETING CLAIMS TO SHI'I AUTHORITY 

It is not surprising that this spectacular manifestation of Sunni-Shi'i 
strife has attracted the sustained interest of scholars. One of the most sophis¬ 
ticated analyses of the sectarian scene in Lucknow and its implications for 
internal Shi'i debates has been provided by Justin Jones. In his reading, it was 
external shocks such as the tabarra agitation and the earlier Shi'i grappling 
with the Khilafat movement that provided the space for individuals and or¬ 
ganizations to challenge the consolidated authority of Lucknow’s mujtahids. 
A case in point is the Shi'i ml politician Sayyid Riza 'Ali (1882-1949), who 
protested a joint fatwa by the three mujtahids Nasir Husayn (1867-1942), 
Sayyid Aqa Hasan (1860-1929), and Muhammad Baqir Rizvi (1868-1928). 59 
In May 1920 these religious scholars had called on Shi'is not to engage with 
the question of the caliphate. 60 Conferring this title to anyone other than the 
first Shi'i Imam, 'Ali b. Abi Talib, implied that such a person would “thereby 
be totally excluded from the pale of Shi'ism.” Sayyid Riza 'Ali ridiculed this 
declaration and pointed out the “complete estrangement” that had come to 
pass between Lucknow’s leading 'ulama and the Indian Shi'is. In his Urdu 
autobiography that was published in December 1943, Sayyid Riza 'Ali later 
elaborated further on his modernist anticlerical convictions. He wrote that 
“the business [ muamalah ] of religion \mazhab] is only a business between 
the Creator and the created.” No one else had the right to assume an inter¬ 
mediary position, since such a view was contrary to the teachings of Islam. 
He shared this conviction, as he claimed, with the Ahl-i Hadis. 61 Mirza 
Muhammad Rahim Bulbula, a rather obscure Shi'i preacher from Baku who 
had arrived in India in 1917, put additional pressure on the clerical leadership. 
He founded an anjuman to investigate the rumored bombing of Najaf by 
the British in 1920 and to “harmonize Shi'a concerns with the wider Khilafat 
movement.” Eventually, the Shi'i mujtahids came around and voiced support 
for the anti-British Khilafat cause. Jones notes with surprise how “a number 
of activists and anjumans only recently apparent in public life managed to 
trump the networks of magnates, institutions and 'ulama that had for some 
decades represented the public face of Shi'ism. [...] After some thirty years 
of high public visibility and uncontested guardianship of vested authority, 
the mujtahids were reduced by the strength of this new political populism 
to making concessions to existing public opinion in a bid to maintain their 
profile.” 62 Jones identifies a similar dynamic playing out eighteen years later 
during the tabarra agitation. When the mujtahid Muhammad Nasir (1895— 
1966) ordered the Shi'is to halt these public denunciations, an anjuman from 
Lucknow, the Tanzim al-Mu minin, publicly opposed this move: “It was a bold 
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gesture against a scholar who was by this time one of the country’s most ele¬ 
vated religious authorities and, one may speculate, something that would 
have been anathema a couple of decades earlier.” 63 

I would caution against such a reading, however, as it places too much 
stress on certain external shocks and singles out instances of sectarianism as 
the primary avenue to renegotiate religious authority within the Shi'i com¬ 
munity. 64 Jones’s focus leaves him with the problem that an assumed accu¬ 
mulated, unassailable standing of Lucknow’s leading scholars suddenly got 
challenged as if out of nowhere. Even more serious, however, is that this ac¬ 
count does not question the basic narrative as it emerges from the colonial 
archive. The British authorities only became involved and developed interest 
in such exclusively internal Shi'i debates when they were related to distur¬ 
bances of the public order. 65 Regaining control of the situation required that 
the colonial administration identified the participants in such contestations, 
yet the analysis left behind in the Raj’s archive only provides us with a snap¬ 
shot of crisis, not with a sense for how the debate evolved over time. 66 The 
Proceedings of the All India Shi'a Conference, by contrast, show in detail 
how its modernist members since the 1920s increasingly defied the claimed 
leadership role of Lucknow’s clerical elite. These barristers, bureaucrats, and 
landowners presented themselves as the true and progressive center of Shi'i 
Islam in late colonial India. 

How did the aisc come to adopt this role? Scholars have noted that the 
organization had originally been founded in 1907 as an attempt to recon¬ 
cile “the old religious and aristocratic establishment with the new class of 
Shia professionals” or even as “yet another vehicle for maintaining the newly 
established role of the senior clerical families of Lucknow as visible social 
activists and speakers.” 67 The organization vowed during its founding ses¬ 
sion, which was attended by nearly one thousand delegates, to safeguard the 
moral, social, economic, and religious needs of the Shi'is through means that 
were not in conflict with the shari'a. It also emphasized in the adopted char¬ 
ter its willingness to work toward unity among the community’s members 
and to cooperate with other Islamic sects and also followers of other reli¬ 
gions. 68 Yet it is problematic to deduce from these stated goals that Lucknow’s 
mujtahids “jealously guarded the role of president [...] until at least the early 
1920s,” 69 after which they “gradually lost interest.” 70 The statement that for 
at least the first thirteen years the office of aisc president was only held 
by senior clerics from Lucknow is factually incorrect. 71 Instead there was a 
growing influence of notables like the ruler of the princely state of Ram- 
pur (president in 1912), landlords from the up, politicians, and civil servants 
who presided over most of the aisc meetings. In 1935, Sayyid Muhammad 
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Mahdi, a notable and lawyer from Patna, presided over the annual meeting. 
For 1936 and 1937, it was the raja of Mahmudabad, Muhammad Amir Ahmad 
Khan (d. 1973). In 1937, the Shi'i politician and lawyer Sir Sayyid Riza Ali was 
president and in 1940 the younger brother of Mahmudabad, Amir Haydar 
Khan, held this office. 72 But a more nuanced explanation of an “alternating” 
leadership between ‘ulama and notables is misleading, too. Only one mujta- 
hid from Lucknow served as president of the aisc after 1911, namely Say- 
yid Ibn-i Hasan (d. 1949), who took over this position for the 1924 session in 
Fayzabad. 73 Lahore was more prominently represented than Lucknow with 
the mujtahid Sayyid Ali Ha’iri 74 acting as the elected president in 1914 and 
Sayyid Hashmat Ali (d. 1935) occupying this role in the years 1923 and 1932. 75 
The remaining sessions were chaired by dignitaries, landlords, and Shi'i poli¬ 
ticians. The ‘ulama and their authority, in other words, had been pushed to 
the sidelines. 

Relations between the aisc and the clerical leadership in fact had already 
become strained prior to the organization’s Multan session in 1921. Najm al- 
Hasan (1862-1938), a preeminent mujtahid, director of the Madrasah-i Nasi- 
riyya in Lucknow, and former president of the aisc, spelled out in a letter 
the reasons for his conspicuous absence from the Multan convocation. 76 Ac¬ 
cording to him, the aisc’s original goal had been to spread awareness of 
the rulings of the shari'a and to rectify unsuitable and wrong phenomena 
in society. Yet its envisioned setup as a pan-Indian body, designed to accord 
with the changing times, had obviously backfired because it had given rise 
to the idea that the opinions of the ‘ulama and “of other people of the Shi'i 
community” could be treated as equally valid {‘ulama -i mazhab aur digar 
afrad-i qaum ki rae musavi haysiyyat men shumar kija’e). Even worse, the 
attitude prevalent within the aisc had reached the level that every sugges¬ 
tion made by the religious scholars was rejected out of hand as impractical 
{na qabil-i c amal) and even turned into an object of ridicule ( istihza 0 tasakh- 
khur). Najm al-Hasan saw only one way to reestablish his relations with the 
organization: the aisc had to make sure that it corrected all resolutions and 
amended any individual behavior that was in conflict with the shari'a. Only 
by professing its reliance on the ‘ulama could a relationship of trust once 
again come into being. 77 

This letter and the open criticism by its religious leaders was a blow for the 
All India Shi'a Conference. The delegates denied in their response to Najm al- 
Hasan any wrongdoing or mockery of the ‘ulama and argued that the presi¬ 
dents of the conference had always been elected by the mujtahids. 78 In his 
presidential address, the landlord Navab Muzaffar Ali Khan of Jhansath near 
Muzaffarnagar (up) underlined that it was “a serious mistake” to think that 
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the ‘ulama had no say over mundane matters. It was the pride of the Shi'is to 
follow their religious scholars in affairs relating both to this world and the 
next. Unfortunately the ‘ulama themselves had deprived the people of a spe¬ 
cial blessing, namely to act as aisc president and dispense their guidance in 
this way. 79 The conference nevertheless tried to mend fences by nominating 
a delegation that was supposed to travel to Lucknow in order to sort out its 
differences with the mujtahids. 80 

Yet the jurists were not willing to meet with these envoys. 81 Instead a 
potential—if far-reaching—compromise was suggested in 1924 by the 
Lucknow-based ‘alim Sayyid Abu ’ 1 -IIasan (1881-1937), who encouraged the 
aisc delegates to accept a supervisory council. 82 Unfortunately, no records 
exist of the scholars’ internal deliberations but it is tempting to speculate that 
this proposal was influenced by the heated debates surrounding the public 
role of the Shi'i clergy and “shari u-based constitutionalism” ( mashrutah-i 
mashruah) in Iran during the Constitutional Revolution in the first decade 
of the twentieth century. Article 2 of the Supplementary Fundamental Law, 
passed in October 1907, had given a council of mujtahids the power to “re¬ 
ject, repudiate, wholly or in part, any proposal which is at variance with the 
sacred law of Islam. In such matters the decision of this committee of ulema 
shall be followed and obeyed, and this article shall continue unchanged until 
the appearance of His Holiness the Proof of the Age [i.e., the twelfth, Hid¬ 
den Imam].” 83 

The situation in India under colonialism and in the context of being a mi¬ 
nority was obviously very different: Abu ’ 1 -Hasan stated that the ‘ulama had 
no inclination to get involved with the administrative aspects of the aisc, 
play a role in politics, or gain any “worldly honor” ( dunyavi c izzat) Hi Yet 
they also rejected being treated as ordinary participants. The religious schol¬ 
ars saw their role as analogous to the colonial government, which adopted 
a policy of control and supervision over the aisc ( nazir nigarani) to make 
sure that it did not adopt positions that were in conflict with the Indian secu¬ 
lar law ( khilaf varzi-yi qanun-i government). The ‘ulama were charged with 
a different kind of oversight on behest of the “divine kingdom” ( saltanat-i 
ilahiyyah). Their task was to guarantee compliance with God’s law ( qanun-i 
ilahi ). 85 Abu ’ 1 -Hasan explained that the proposed supervisory committee 
of mujtahids would scrutinize the provisionary agenda ahead of each aisc 
meeting as well as the published proceedings afterward in order to determine 
whether all resolutions adopted complied with the shari'a. This body was 
supposed to be self-regulating, since only senior scholars would know who 
was qualified for the task. 86 The mujtahids, he claimed, recognized that there 
were certain administrative areas, like acting as the conference’s president or 
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electing a secretary, that formed a neutral space from the perspective of the 
shari'a. The Shi'i qaum was not bound in obedience to the Prophet and the 
Imams regarding such matters. Hence, following the rulings of the ‘ulama 
was not required in this context. 87 Generally speaking, however, the shari'a’s 
reach was universal. It also encompassed areas like trade or government and 
clearly touched on the topic of internal unity ( ittihad ), which was so impor¬ 
tant to the aisc. In this context, Sayyid Abu ’ 1 -IIasan identified a happy 
division of labor between the ‘ulama and the modern educated conference 
members: while the jurists lacked knowledge about how to spur progress 
(taraqqi ) for the Shi'is, the activists of the aisc were equally ignorant ( jahil) 
as to whether their course of action was in compliance with the divine law. 
Once the ‘ulama had evaluated the ideas proposed by the modernists and 
issued a verdict, obedience became mandatory. 88 

The proposal to set up such a majlis-i nazarat reportedly found full sup¬ 
port from the aisc, which even modified its constitution accordingly. The 
wording included a passage stating that if there was a disagreement among 
the mujtahids regarding the shari'a compatibility of a particular resolution, 
the aisc would choose the safe path and withdraw this proposal altogether. 89 
The project was off to a promising start: Sayyid Abu 1 -Hasan and Sayyid Ibn-i 
Hasan, both present in Fayzabad, agreed to participate right away. The aisc 
proposed to include ten other leading scholars. 90 Yet the Supervisory Council 
only made a brief appearance the following year during the annual meeting 
in Patna and did not leave any additional traces in the pages of subsequent 
aisc proceedings. 91 

I would argue that the failure of the Supervisory Council is a direct out¬ 
come of efforts by the aisc to further curtail the influence of the mujta¬ 
hids and to expand the boundaries of the neutral shari'a space which Abu 
1 -Hasan had identified. In 1924, the same year the conference seemingly en¬ 
thusiastically embraced the majlis-i nazarat, it decided to revoke the privi¬ 
lege of Lucknow’s mujtahids to elect the aisc president. The organization 
justified this move as attempting to actually strengthen the influence of the 
‘ulama, since the existing rule had unfairly privileged senior jurists based in 
Lucknow, thus excluding their colleagues from the Punjab. A more important 
argument in the eyes of the delegates, however, was that a president elected 
by the qaum would be able to fulfill his role with much more self-confidence 
due to this popular backing (is ko tamam qaum-i shi c ah ne sadarat ka ahl 
samjha he )? 2 Speeches in the following years repeatedly emphasized a level 
playing field for all members of the aisc. Everyone could participate with 
“equal communal rights” (musavi huquq-i qaum), be they a “ta c alluqdar, a 
navah, a rads, a faqir, a mujtahid, or an c alim-i din ’.’ 93 The head of the orga- 
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nizing committee for the 1925 session in Bombay, the businessman Mirza 
Hashim Isfahani, attempted to claim more room to maneuver for the aisc 
by arguing that participation in its activities did not fall under the purview of 
taqlid. 94 According to him, unlike Christianity or Hinduism, Islam was not a 
religion that would restrict the affairs of religion ( umur-i din) to a particular 
group. Rather, every individual Muslim who was knowledgeable about the 
necessities of his faith could carry them out. Isfahani here echoes notions 
of Islamic modernism in India that usually have been attributed to Sayyid 
Ahmad Khan, namely the conception of a new, morally responsible citizen 
for whom there could be no ancient authority of a “fixed code with ready¬ 
made solutions to his problems.” 95 Shi'i Islam, Isfahani held, would take this 
conviction one step further: in the view of this sect everyone could be a muj- 
tahid for himself (har shakhs apni zat ke liye khud mujtahid ban sakta he). 
For anyone without religious knowledge, the condition of taqlid of course 
still applied, but this did not entail that Shi'is would be limited to one par¬ 
ticular jurist. Rather, whoever an individual believer acknowledged as the 
most learned would do. This freedom of choice applied to less well-known 
(ghayr ma'ruf ) mujtahids as well. Even though Isfahani did not promote 
any particular alternative to the leadership in Lucknow, he complained in a 
not-so-subtle manner that the city’s senior jurists did not seem to have had 
the opportunity to truly engage with pressing “worldly, societal, and educa¬ 
tional concerns.” 96 These were bold words, especially because in 1925 some 
high-ranking ‘ulama from Lucknow were still in attendance at the Bombay 
session. 97 

The following years only increased this antagonism: in 1928, the aisc 
president and landlord Navab Mir Fazl Alikhan of Bigan Pali in Madras 
spoke of nothing less than “war and destruction” ( jang o barbadi) between 
the Shi'i ‘ulama and the modern educated strata. Not only India was held 
in the grips of this conflict between the two camps. It played out in simi¬ 
lar forms in the entire Islamic world. The ‘ulama were still caught up in the 
“darkness of conservatism and ignorance” ( qadamat ojahalat ki tariki). Their 
modernist opponents, by contrast, rejected the imperial, outward supremacy 
of Europe but accepted her intellectual and spiritual dominance ( ma'navi 
istila ’) and regarded it as their salvation ( najat). European superiority had 
led to dramatic changes in many countries. It had transformed existing forms 
of education and questioned existing ideas. In Alikhan’s view, though, the 
‘ulama ignored these developments and perceived the educated class as the 
element most corruptive for religion ( sab se za’id fasid c unsur). This attitude 
had led the modern-minded to turn away from Islam altogether because they 
had begun to perceive Muhammad’s message as an obstacle to progress. The 
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only solution would be that the Shi'i ‘ulama in India should, like their peers 
in Iran, awake and become familiar with new sciences, technologies, and 
ways of life. 98 The politician Sayyid Riza ‘Ali made a similar, if less openly 
hostile, point. He remembered that back in 1910, while had been attending 
the aisc for the first time, the question of whether only mujtahids could be¬ 
come its president was hotly debated. 99 He had always supported the notion 
of human equality ( musavat bayn al-afrad) and expressed his satisfaction 
that this issue was now settled once and for all. The aisc members—and not 
the religious scholars—were striving for the betterment of the Shi'i commu¬ 
nity so that it could play its appropriate role in India’s national life ( mulki zin- 
dagi )} 00 Therefore, a reinterpretation even of taqlid was appropriate: in 1936, 
the head of the organizing committee proclaimed that resolutions adopted 
by the aisc were binding on every Shi'i ( bar fard-i ShVah ke liye vajib al- 
c amal hoti hen ). 101 In light of such statements, the Punjabi scholar Hashmat 
'Ali had already in 1932 remarked that the relations between the 'ulama and 
the modern educated were damaged beyond repair. 102 

The absence of leading mujtahids from the mid-1920s onward was a prob¬ 
lem that the aisc could not simply ignore. The poor attendance at the 1940s 
session, discussed in the beginning of this chapter, was only the most pal¬ 
pable manifestation of the strained relations. Honorary General Secretary 
Sayyid Kalb-i 'Abbas (1891-1974) pointed out the dilemma that the organiza¬ 
tion faced in a speech he delivered in December 1936 in Lucknow. 103 Sayyid 
Kalb-i 'Abbas recalled how during the preparations for the previous annual 
meeting he had approached a clean-shaven fellow Shi'i, hoping to entice 
him to become a member of the organization. The potential recruit rebuffed 
him, however, citing the lack of 'ulama involvement. As long as Sayyid Nasir 
Husayn did not give him permission, the man insisted, he could not partici¬ 
pate in the aisc . 104 A couple of days later, Sayyid Kalb-i 'Abbas came across 
the same individual while he was deeply engaged in the classic race board 
game Pachisi. 105 The honorary general secretary could not refrain from ask¬ 
ing whether the mujtahid had also explicitly condoned such a reprehensible 
activity. Driving home the lesson of this anecdote, Sayyid Kalb-i 'Abbas im¬ 
plored the delegates assembled in Lucknow not to provide a pretext to their 
opponents. They should make it clear that the doors of the aisc were open 
to everyone and that all of its resolutions fell within the boundaries of the 
shari'a. It was crucial to once again reach out to the 'ulama, even if some were 
convinced by now that such efforts had proven to be futile. 106 

A more promising path than chasing after Lucknow’s mujtahids, however, 
seemed to be the cultivation of ties with alternative 'ulama, namely schol¬ 
ars who were more inclined toward the goals of the organization and saw 
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the pressing need for working toward the reform ( islah ) of the Shi'i com¬ 
munity. 107 Most vocal among this group was Sayyid Ibn-i Hasan Jarcavi 
(1904-73), who had benefited from the novel educational opportunities in 
the subcontinent. After receiving his initial religious training from his father, 
grandfather, and Shi'i madrasas in Lucknow, Jarcavi studied at the Orien¬ 
tal College in Rampur. He earned a bachelor’s degree from Aligarh in 1923, 
followed by an ALA from the Islamia College in Lahore and subsequent ad¬ 
vanced degrees in Arabic and Persian from the Oriental College Lahore. 108 In 
the 1920s and 1930s, the young scholar’s fame spread in northwestern India 
due to his extensive speaking engagements in Sindh, Punjab, and Delhi. He 
taught from 1930 until 1938 at the Jamia Millia in Delhi 109 and from 1938 
until Partition served the raja of Mahmudabad in various functions, inter alia 
as tutor to his son. 110 Speaking in front of the aisc delegates, Jarcavi declared 
it unwise to close one’s eyes in the face of the religious, civilizational, and 
economic transformations that lay ahead for the subcontinent. 111 The Shi'is 
as a community had negligently shunned useful occupations like agriculture 
and trade. Instead, they had given too much weight to securing government 
and office jobs, thereby willingly surrendering themselves to enslavement by 
capitalists ( sarmayah daran ki ghulami )! 12 In order to simultaneously turn 
around the socioeconomic fate of the Shi'i qaum and stem a tide of irreli- 
giosity within it, Jarcavi challenged the 'ulama to support female education, 
reform religious customs, and familiarize themselves with the “new sciences” 
{ c ulum-i jadidah ): 113 “The era of rhetorical or poetical reasoning has come 
to an end. Today is the time of proofs and demonstrations which are based 
on philosophy and logic. Therefore, I want this conference to convey to the 
'ulama and preachers that they should reconsider their way of preaching. 
Along with mentioning the virtues and afflictions [of the ahl al-bayt ] they 
should also pay attention to the reform of practices [islah-i rusum], of morals, 
and of behavior.” 114 

Jarcavi openly spoke out against Lucknow. In his view, merely being part 
of the city’s leading clerical family, known as khandan-i ijtihad (the family of 
ijtihad), or having spent time in Iraq was insufficient to qualify that person 
for the level of independent legal reasoning. 113 

I would argue that such provocations and accusations of backwardness 
could not be ignored by India’s leading Shi'i jurists. Jarcavi presented himself 
as a cutting-edge 'alim who was familiar with continental philosophy and so¬ 
cialist thought. 116 He corresponded with Gandhi, pointing out to him that the 
conventional portrayal of the Prophet Muhammad as a military commander 
was wrong. The Prophet had never engaged in unprovoked war but had, at 
times, been forced to use violence in order to defend religion. Had Muham- 
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mad lived today, he would have surely relied on the League of Nations, inter¬ 
national courts, and peace conferences to deal with his opponents. Likewise, 
‘Ali had only taken up the sword to protect the inhabitants of his “Ashram” 
(apne ashram walon ki hifazat ke liye). He was a man who promoted social 
justice and the equality of women and taught the same message that had 
been spread by Lenin, Marx, and Tolstoy All the Shi'i Imams, Jarcavi con¬ 
tinued, had followed the ideology of passive resistance, bodily labor, and 
hostility toward capital ( c adam tashaddud Passive Resistence [sic] khamush 
muqabalah, muzduranah zindagi aur nafrat-i sarmayah ). 117 Husayn’s per¬ 
sonal example was not meant for the Shi'is alone but shone for the whole 
world. 118 Such a reading of Shi'i Islam puts into perspective arguments in 
the secondary literature about Sayyid Ali Naqi Naqvi’s (d. 1988) “revolution¬ 
ary” and unprecedented Husaynology as spelled out in his influential work 
Shahid-i insaniyyat (The martyr of [or for] humanity), published in 1940. 119 
Naqvi was a member of the khandan-i ijtihad and South Asia’s leading Shi'i 
scholar in the twentieth century. He had portrayed Husayn as a decidedly 
this-worldly “embodiment of an ethical ideal common to all religions,” en¬ 
gaged in a struggle against injustice. 120 Yet it seems that many of his thoughts 
had already been formulated by Jarcavi. I would thus argue that Sayyid 'Ali 
Naqi Naqvi strove with this book to regain the initiative for the mujtahids 
who had been challenged by this junior scholar affiliated with the aisc. To 
put it differently, his reconceptualization of Husayn’s role should be under¬ 
stood foremost as a defensive posture. 

Unconventionally educated 'ulama were not the only ones who sought 
to limit the clerical authority of Lucknow. Such an intention was also voiced 
by a group that has barely been researched, namely Shi'i sajjada nashins, 
the successors of famous Sufi saints. Tahir Kamran and Amir Shahid have 
found that colonial gazetteers of the late nineteenth century noted a rise of 
Shi'i Islam in some districts of the Punjab, most notably Jhang. According to 
these reports, a primary cause for this swelling of Shi'i ranks came through 
the conversion of formerly Sunni Sayyid families. 121 These dynamics warrant 
much more attention, especially in the context of the question whether a 
significant portion of those “converts” might in fact have been secretly prac¬ 
ticing Shi'i Islam for quite some time. This is not to say that we should fall 
into the trap of projecting backward an exclusively conflictual conception 
of Sunni-Shi'i relations or to assume that religious identification as either 
Sunni or Shi'i was necessarily clear-cut. Yet, it might be equally problematic 
to describe Punjab’s religious landscape prior to the nineteenth century as 
“syncretist.” Farina Mir has instead suggested that there were several areas of 
converging, “shared piety” that manifested themselves inter alia through the 
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veneration of saints. 122 Be that as it may, contemporaneous Shi'i publications 
at least make the case that British rule enabled the Shi'i population in the 
Punjab and elsewhere to abandon their long-held practice of pious dissimu¬ 
lation (taqiyya) and to confess their faith openly. 123 Even though it is thus 
not possible at present to gauge the precise dynamics regarding the “official” 
conversion of figures of mystical authority to Shi'i Islam, it is remarkable that 
Lucknow’s mujtahids felt their primacy questioned from a Sufi-Shi'i angle. 
Such a perspective was presented during the 1923 aisc session in Jhang 
by the head of the organization committee, Pir Sayyid Muhammad Ghaus 
Shah (d. 1970). 124 The pir was the sajjada nashin of Shah Isma'il Bukhari 
(d. 1446 or 47/850), who is buried in Chiniot. 125 In his speech, he put those 
Shi'i 'ulama who had come to Jhang on a seemingly equal footing with the 
saints buried in the city and its surroundings. He compared these towering 
figures of the past, whom he also addressed as 'ulama, with a “torch of guid¬ 
ance” and a “beacon of brightness” for everyone lost in darkness. The saints 
had been able to draw from “God’s repository of hidden realities” ( malik al- 
mulk fee khazanah-i ghayb se) both the “esoteric light” ( nur-i batin ) and the 
“exoteric affluence” ( sarvat-i zahiri ). 126 In the present, their sajjada nashins 
kept this mission alive, which made it possible for the delegates who had as¬ 
sembled in Jhang to benefit from these “holy spirits” ( arvah-i muqaddasah). 
The aisc members could address the saints with their prayers and concerns; 
at the same time, the 'ulama present could give advice on how to cling to 
the straight path. 127 With this speech, Pir Sayyid Muhammad Ghaus Shah 
attempted to shift the Shi'i center of the subcontinent away from Lucknow. 
This city with its seminaries was nothing more than a recent upstart in com¬ 
parison to the Punjab’s ancient spiritual landscape. 128 This intimate connec¬ 
tion with a pure Shi'i geography will resurface again in intra-Shi'i polemical 
debates in chapter 2. 

Before moving on I briefly return to the tabarra agitation and discuss 
how the All India Shi'a Conference struggled to defend its claimed leader¬ 
ship during these turbulent months. As we have seen, the senior mujtahids 
did not hesitate to commit themselves to this cause. A pamphlet written by 
the Honorary Secretary of Sayyid 'Ali Naqi Naqvi’s Imamia Mission conse¬ 
quently credited the events with reestablishing trust between the 'ulama and 
the Shi'i qaum because the former had proven that they too were people of 
action. 129 Lucknow had regained its standing through the tabarra agitation, 
it had been turned into the pole ( qutb) around which the entire Indian Shi'i 
world ( hindustan ka c alam-i shiiyyat ) circled. 130 The city’s jails, which had 
been the site of intensive deliberation by the “prisoners of tabarra,” should 
be regarded as the real, representative All India Shi'a Conference. Previous 
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pan-Indian gatherings had only encompassed few people, and by no means 
every stratum had been represented there. 131 Not surprisingly the aisc did 
not accept this negative portrayal of its activities. Rather, it drew a different 
lesson from the intra-Muslim conflict in Lucknow. The raja of Mahmudabad’s 
younger brother Amir Haydar Khan deplored the lack of a palpable organi¬ 
zation or leadership during the turmoil in Lucknow. Instead, the whole affair 
had played out as an amalgam of particular initiatives that were all striving 
for their own particular goal. No movement could be successful this way, 
especially because the present time was the era of “organized social forces” 
(ijtimai taqaton). The Shi'i qaum and its existing communal organizations 
had no other choice but to rally behind one (collective) leader and delegate all 
their powers to him (apne tamam ikhtiyarat ek quid, ko tafviz kar dete hen). 
This was a role that should ideally be filled by the aisc . 132 


THE FREESTANDING RELIGION OF SHIT ISLAM? 

What deeper impact did such instances of colonial sectarianism 
have on the self-fashioning of India’s Shi'i community? Justin Jones has criti¬ 
cized earlier scholarship that focused primarily on the “generic” Muslim pre¬ 
sentation of (elite) Shi'is, who tried to do away with all distinctively Shi'i 
markers. 133 He has argued that Shi'i writers and orators in the late colonial 
period reframed Shi'ism as its own freestanding, “independent religious com¬ 
munity”: “Indeed, the whole language of sect’ and school’ that modern litera¬ 
ture often applies to Shi'ism looks somewhat misleading, in view of the de¬ 
mands of many Shi'a for the full communal legitimacy and group parity that 
would abrogate this assumed Muslim minority status. Shi'ism was gradually 
articulated as historically, legally and ritualistically separate from other South 
Asian Islamic traditions; it was distinct not on individual points of tenet, 
text or custom, but as an explicit religious system itself.” 134 Undoubtedly, 
the notion of a total separation was voiced repeatedly in the context of the 
aisc when passing resolutions on the necessity of independent religious in¬ 
struction for Shi'i students. The organization demanded that Lahore’s Islamia 
College hire a Shi'i professor in order to develop a separate syllabus of reli¬ 
gious instruction for students adhering to this faith. It was not possible for 
the Shi'i students to continue attending religious instruction that was taught 
from the Sunni point of view, because Sunnis “were in their fundamentals of 
religion and religious beliefs totally different.” 135 At the same time, the con¬ 
ference proceedings emphasized the aisc’s commitment to render Shi'ism 
into a “solid pillar” and a “strong and valued part” of the house of Islam. 136 

These two positions are not mutually exclusive, however. I argue that 
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many Shi'i Indian writings from the late colonial period do not support the 
notion of Shi'i Islam being turned into its own, independent, and “freestand¬ 
ing” religion. Speaking of an “explicit religious system” strikes me as anach¬ 
ronistic when describing religious thought in a time period during which 
Shi'i thinkers had not yet developed their own approaches toward Islam¬ 
ist understandings of Islam. 137 Instead, Shi'i authors strove to demonstrate 
that their interpretation of Islamic history and belief should be regarded as 
the original, unadulterated version of the faith. 138 Consequently, they were 
eager to present themselves as a spiritual elite vis-a-vis the general (Sunni) 
Muslim public. Joya Chatterji has observed a similar strategy among the 
Hindu landed elite ( bhadralok ) of Bengal. The latter claimed from the 1930s 
onward that they stood at the apex of a cultural pyramid that supposedly 
even encompassed “nominally Hindu castes and tribes on the margins of 
polite society.” 139 In the Shi'i context, such an approach comes to the fore 
in a tract on the caliphate by 'Allamah Hindi, a scholar from the khandan-i 
ijtihad who had strong ties with Iraq. 140 He makes the case that the Shi'is 
could only accept hadiths handed down through 'Ali and his descendants. 
All other paths of transmission had to be regarded as expressions of an in¬ 
authentic, self-made ( khud sakhtah) version of Islam. 141 The Prophet and the 
Imams had been interested not in empire ( mulk dari) and world domination 
(jahan bani) but in the purification of the soul, the cultivation of humanity, 
and spiritual development. 142 By contrast, the Companions of the Prophet 
and the first Caliphs (with the exception of 'Ali) had cared only for conquest 
(mulk giri). Such mundane motivations still propelled the Sunnis of his day, 
as 'Allamah Hindi argued. They subjected God’s religion to the shaky and 
whimsical consensus of the community ( ijma ) and thus submitted religion 
to the inadmissible workings of democracy. 143 Ibn-i Hasan Jarcavi adduced 
similar points in his letter to Gandhi, mentioned earlier. He argued that the 
Imams had denied all worldly power offered to them because they held that 
their “kingdom is not of this world, we are rulers of spiritual matters” ( hamari 
saltanat maddi dunya ki nahin ham ruhaniyyat ke badshah hen ). 144 Addi¬ 
tionally, what set the Shi'is apart was their insistence on independent legal 
reasoning (ijtihad). This approach let them appear as following a truly mod¬ 
ern version of Islam that was not bound by stale taqlid or confined to any 
particular school of Islam. 145 Such an argument is reflected in, for example, 
the writings of the Amroha-based scholar Sayyid Shafiq Hasan (d. 1920). In 
his work Asl al-usul (The principle of principles) he attempted to establish 
the polarity of tawalla and tabarra as the heart of religion. In a thinly veiled 
critique of the four established Sunni schools of law, Hasan argued that if 
one encountered four people with diverging views, it was impossible to claim 
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that they could all be equally valid opinions within the boundaries of the 
same maslak. Truth could not be plural. 146 This perspective was at times even 
taken by Shi'i authors, to the point of reading the Qur’anic verse 36:4 “on 
the straight path” { c ala siratin mustaqimin) as “'Ali is the straight path” { c Ali 
siratun mustaqimun). 147 

One possible explanation for why Shi'is in undivided India merely in¬ 
sisted on defending the pure version of Islam instead of promoting the self¬ 
conception of belonging to an independent religion is that they were not 
recognized by the British as an autonomous madhhab. This stands in sharp 
contrast to what happened under the auspices of the French mandate in 
Lebanon. There this recognition and the establishment of a separate Shi'i 
Ja'fari court in 1926 was not only an unprecedented innovation but also 
marked “a turning point in the trajectory of the Lebanese Shi'a toward sec¬ 
tarian modernity, in which newly bureaucratized and standardized norms 
of legal procedure institutionally bound the Shi'a to the state.” 148 This “sec- 
tarianization from above” went hand in hand with an active reception of this 
novel institution from below. Ordinary Shi'is were eager to bring their cases 
to their “own” court, since they perceived it as an empowering way to claim 
individual and communal rights. For Lebanese Shi'is, the Ja'fari court opened 
nothing less than entirely new pathways through which they could oppose 
“corrupt ‘feudal’ leaders and clientelist networks of patronage and power.” 149 

Whatever might have been the precise cause for Shi'i self-fashioning in 
India, such an attitude of superiority made it very difficult for the Shi'is to 
embrace Sunni initiatives of reconciliation and rapprochement that aimed 
at leveling the Islamic playing field. Efforts in this regard had been under¬ 
taken, for example, by the Ahl-i Hadis scholar Sana’ullah Amritsari (d. 1948), 
who had tried to ease Sunni-Shi'i tensions in Lahore after the Shi'i profes¬ 
sion of faith had supposedly appeared there inscribed in the bark of a tree. 150 
The crude Arabic signs visible on the stem comprised the universal Muslim 
profession that there is no god but God and that Muhammad was his mes¬ 
senger. Crucially, however, the explicitly Shi'i statement that 'Ali was God’s 
appointee {wasi) and friend/viceregent {wall) could reportedly be seen as 
well. 151 Sana ullah Amritsari picked up on the events of Lahore in sermons 
and in his own journal, claiming that both Sunnis and Shi'is would accept 
'Ali as the wasi. While for the latter he was the “appointee in the caliphate” 
{wasi bi-khilafa), the former regarded him as “appointee in love” ( wasi bi- 
muhabba). According to Amritsari, in granting this miracle God had avoided 
taking sides and declaring openly which view He prioritized in order to unite 
Sunnis and Shi'is in their fight against the unbelievers ( kuffar ). 152 Similarly, 
the high-ranking Congress politician Abul Kalam Azad tried to minimize 
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Sunni-Shi'i animosity by emphasizing that both groups agreed on the need 
to obey the Imam. They differed only on the method of choosing him. 153 

The Shi'is did not catch on to such harmonizing strategies that aimed at 
papering over the profound differences of opinion between the two sects. 
One author detailed in a book written in either 1939 or 1940 the qualita¬ 
tive difference that existed between the Shi'is and the “common Muslims” 
C c amm musalman ). Due to the constant persecution and mistreatment by the 
Sunni majority the Shi'is had been refined in the same way that the pres¬ 
sure a mountain range applied on carbon generated brilliant diamonds. 154 
The Shi'is had more love for each other and for the ahl al-bayt (the Prophet’s 
wife and the Imams) than the ordinary adherents of Islam did. They freely 
disposed of their wealth for the cause of religion. Their understanding of the 
truths of Qur an and hadith outstripped by far Sunni capabilities. 155 

The special traits of the Shi'i qaum were underlined by other arguments 
as well. These extended from their above-average levels of literacy to the 
education and intelligence of their women. Hooseinbhoy Lalljee, a politi¬ 
cian affiliated with the aisc, remarked that in India literacy was significantly 
less common than in Europe and that Muslims in general underperformed 
in this regard. Among the Shi'is, however, “there are more than seventy- 
five per cent literates which is a percentage as great as to be found any¬ 
where in the world and while the Shia community has produced and has 
also at present some of the greatest leaders in politics professions [sic], com¬ 
merce and industry as well as in Zamindari and other walks of life that they 
should remain suppressed is not only not in the interest of India but is also 
a sacrifice of the cause of humanity and no such example can be found in 
any part of the world.” 156 A further fascinating example for such construc¬ 
tions of superiority is the fictional work Jauhar-i Quran (The essence of the 
Qur an), in which a literate Shi'i wife debates and defeats her well-trained 
Deobandi husband. 157 Hidayat Khatun (literally: Lady Guidance), the main 
character of the book, grew up in a mixed Sunni-Shi'i family in Hyderabad 
(Deccan). Her grandfather on her Sunni mother’s side feared that she might 
tilt toward the religion of her Shi'i father who had come to the Deccan from 
Lucknow. In order to forestall this possibility, Hidayat’s grandfather hired an 
anti-Shi'i polemicist ( munazir ) to oversee the young girl’s education and to 
teach her the Qur’an, Arabic, and polemical literature. The maulvi suggested 
naming the girl Lady Guidance as she might even be able to direct her father 
toward the “religion of truth” ( mazhab-i haqq ). 158 Yet this elaborate plan came 
to naught. Hidayat was eager to learn but increasingly became interested in 
Shi'i Islam. The last hope was her husband Rukn al-Din, who had studied at 
Deoband and Rampur. Hidayat’s grandfather had full confidence in his abili- 
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ties and saw no reason to be worried: “How difficult can it be after all to turn 
a woman into a Sunni?” 159 When husband and wife started debating taqiyya, 
the role of the ahl al-bayt, the integrity of the Qur'an, or the physicality of 
God, it quickly became clear that Hidayat would be a tough interlocutor. She 
was entirely at home in the Sunni scholarly tradition, quick to advance ratio¬ 
nal arguments, and could deftly navigate the couple’s book shelves to under¬ 
line her arguments with specific quotations. 160 Finally, Rukn al-Din invited 
three hundred educated Sunnis and explained to them how his wife had 
invalidated all his arguments. He publicly declared his conversion to Shi'i 
Islam, which caused widespread consternation, since neither activists of the 
Arya Samaj nor Christian missionaries had been able to overcome this tal¬ 
ented ‘alim in the past. 161 


CONCEPTUALIZING PAKISTAN 

According to most of the secondary literature, however, manifes¬ 
tations of intense Shi‘i-Sunni rivalry as spelled out in a work like Jauhar-i 
Quran were nothing more than a tempest in a teapot. Once the Muslims of 
India had set their sights on the creation of Pakistan, differences took a back 
seat, to the extent that “both Shias and Sunnis buried their hatchets, hitched 
their fortunes to the Muslim League bandwagon and undertook their long 
trek toward the promised ‘dar al-Islam’ (land of Islam).” 162 Such an evalua¬ 
tion ties in with the consensus that the ml took a decidedly nonsectarian 
stance. 163 League members like the Bengali surgeon and politician Sir Hasan 
Suhravardi (1884-1946) predicted the demise of all Sunni-Shi'i tensions in 
the future because this “unfortunate schism is now dying out.” He expressed 
his satisfaction that “these small differences have with the expansion of lib¬ 
eral education disappeared in Islamic countries and are fast disappearing in 
India.” 164 Scholars also emphasize the prominent role played by Shi'is like 
Jinnah himself. 165 Other influential Shi'is in the ml were the raja of Mahmu- 
dabad, who acted as the Leagues treasurer and headed the All India Muslim 
Students Federation; the Shi'i lawyer Isma'il Ibrahim Cundrigar (1897-1960), 
who became head of the Bombay Provincial Muslim League in 1937 and 
served as Pakistan’s prime minister for two months in 1957; and the Bengali 
business magnate Mirza Abu ’ 1 -Hasan Isfahani (1902-75). 166 Isfahani, for ex¬ 
ample, expressed the ml line that the “salvation of the Muslim nation in this 
vast-subcontinent of India lies in its unity.” If divided, “the Muslims will be 
crushed and the Shias, who constitute a very small minority among them, 
will suffer greatly.” In his view, most of his coreligionists had come around 
to accepting the League as the only representative organization, which was 
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“the reason why the majority of the Shias and the most prominent of their 
leaders are active Muslim Leaguers.” 167 Muhammad Ali Jinnah publicly ex¬ 
pressed his disapproval of the aisc and its political arm. In a letter to Sayyid 
Ali Zahir dated 31 August 1944, Jinnah was of the opinion that Shi'is who 
organized outside the ml umbrella were “under some sort of misapprehen¬ 
sion.” His party stood for “justice and fair play” and there was “no need for 
the Shias to think that they will not be justly treated by the All India Mus¬ 
lim League.” 168 

Faisal Devji has challenged this dominant portrayal of Sunni-Shi'i dynam¬ 
ics during the last years of the still-unified subcontinent, arguing that we 
should pay attention to how even within the ml Shi'i leaders strove to draw 
attention to Shi'i concerns in the face of Sunni dominance: “And in this sense 
the minority protection sought by the Leagues Shia leaders had to do with 
their fear of a Sunni majority as much as a Hindu one, something that has 
been neglected in a historiography marked both by the Muslim League’s ecu¬ 
menism’ in conceiving of a unified Muslim community, and, to be charitable 
about it, the inadvertent sectarianism of ignoring its internal difficulties in 
the name of this unity.” 169 

Such problematic trends in the historiography even manifest themselves 
in works entirely geared toward providing the reader with the full breadth of 
pre-Partition Muslim debates about Pakistan. Venkat Dhulipala in his contri¬ 
bution deems it sufficient to devote only 12 pages out of 530 to Shi'i reactions 
to this envisioned homeland. 170 Moreover, his discussion focuses almost ex¬ 
clusively on the raja of Mahmudabad, even though Dhulipala criticizes exist¬ 
ing scholarship precisely for a too-narrow focus on Jinnah and the ml elite 
while neglecting other voices, such as the 'ulama. 171 Dhulipala comes to the 
conclusion that after some initial hesitation there was notable “enthusiasm” 
among the Shi'is for the idea of Pakistan, starting in 1945: A new feature of 
Moharram alams [standards] and tazias [replicas of the Imams’ tombs] that 
year was the prominence of the Pakistan map in front of every group of pro¬ 
cessions and the mounting of ml flags on elephants. The usual Moharram 
slogan Ya Ali was replaced by the ml war cry ‘le ke rahenge Pakistan [we 
will seize Pakistan].” 172 

This account of a smooth Shi'i acceptance of the concept of Pakistan is 
unconvincing in light of documented instances of anti-Shi'i rhetoric and be¬ 
havior by crucial supporters of the Muslim League. At the forefront were 
'ulama affiliated with the Jam'iyyat al-'Ulama’-i Islam (jui), which had been 
founded as a breakaway faction of the organization Jam'iyyat al-'Ulama’-i 
Hind ( juh) and countered the latter’s critique of Pakistan. In order to achieve 
Pakistan, these religious scholars attacked the concept of “united national- 
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ism” and argued that devout Muslims should throw in their lot with the non- 
practicing, grave sinners ( fasiqs) of the League. 173 

A case in point for my argument is Shabbir Ahmad ‘Usmani (1885-1949), 
who “provided the jui with its ideological moorings,” “campaigned vigor¬ 
ously for the ml through the length and breadth of India,” and later took a 
crucial role in shaping Pakistan’s Islamic identity. 174 ‘Usmani was the “most 
highly placed ‘alim in the ruling hierarchy” and had “direct access to the 
Prime Minister” of the new country. He played a crucial role in the adoption 
of the Objectives Resolution and also convened a World Muslim Conference 
before his death in 1949. 175 A fellow scholar from Amritsar had asked ‘Usmani 
in November 1945, during the run-up to the December general Indian elec¬ 
tions, how it was at all possible to support the ml and even term the party 
“a ship of salvation for the Muslims”—a quotation Urdu newspapers were 
attributing to ‘Usmani. 176 Even though ‘Usmani’s correspondent did not raise 
the Shi'i connotations of the term, safinah-i najat is a curious choice, since it 
is used by Shi'is as an appellation for the Imams, who are thus compared in 
their function to Noah’s Ark. 177 In his reply, ‘Usmani only qualified his use of 
the term: he had meant to convey, he said, that at present the Muslim League 
was “the boat of salvation for the communal and political independence of 
the Muslims” ( musalmanon ke qaumi o siyasi istiqlal ke liye safinah-i najat). 
The Deobandi scholar relied on the reasoning of the early Hanafi authority 
Muhammad b. al-Hasan al-Shaybani (d. 187/803 or 189/805). 178 Al-Shaybani 
had allowed Muslims to cooperate with the early Muslim sect of the Kharij- 
ites if their common fight was against the polytheists ( mushrikun) and for 
the sake of “manifesting Islam” ( izhar-i Islam )} 79 According to ‘Usmani, al- 
Shaybani had arrived at this reasoning even though there was no other sect 
about which so many “unequivocal texts” ( nusus-i sariha) existed which con¬ 
demned them and predicted divine punishment similar to that which over¬ 
took the pre-Islamic peoples of ‘Ad and Thamud. Consequently, and as an 
argumentum a fortiori, for the time being the Shi'is as a “false sect” ( firqah-i 
batila) could be relied on. 180 

Another founding member of the jui and ml supporter, Maulana Zafar 
Ahmad ‘Usmani (d. 1974), published a similar fatwa a couple of weeks later in 
the League’s daily, al-Manshur 181 Both ‘Usmanis thus adopted a much more 
decidedly anti-Shi'i stance than their mentor, Ashraf ‘Ali Thanavi (d. 1943), 
who in 1939 had used the same analogical reasoning to justify the coopera¬ 
tion of the ‘ulama with the (nonobservant) ml leaders. Not only had Thanavi 
hastened to add that the ml leaders “were certainly not as debased as the 
Khawarij}’ he also had nowhere singled out Jinnah as a Shi'i. 182 The openly 
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sectarian stance of these scholars also implied that the jui was not even con¬ 
sidering including Shi'i ‘ulama in their ranks. 183 

It is probably also not too far off the mark to interpret statements which 
Shabbir Ahmad ‘Usmani made in January 1946 in front of members of the 
Punjab chapter of the jui in this way too. The ‘alim cautioned that Pakistan 
would not simply be welcoming all sorts of Muslims. Rather, it was necessary 
that the new homeland’s inhabitants worked toward cleansing their “morals, 
deeds, thoughts, and emotions” ( akhlaq, dmal, khayalat aur jazbat). This 
task of living up to the challenge of inhabiting the “Land of the Pure” would 
of course continue even after the establishment of Pakistan, because build¬ 
ing a truly Islamic society was an arduous, gradual process. 184 In addition, 
‘Usmani relied in an election flyer on the Qur anic version of the Golden Calf 
story in order to buttress the urgent need for intra-Muslim unity. In ‘Usmani s 
retelling, Aaron justified his lack of action to stop idolatry with the argument 
that he had feared a splintering of the qaum to an even greater extent. 185 A 
Shi'i reader of this ml pamphlet might have wondered what such a reason¬ 
ing would imply once the pressing need for closing ranks had worn off and 
Pakistan had been achieved. 

This ties in with another major concern for the Shi'is, namely statements 
about the future design of the Muslim homeland and, most importantly, 
on what sources of fiqh it should draw. The Muslim League-affiliated Deo- 
bandi scholar Maulana Sayyid Nazir al-Haqq was quoted in the press on 
3 November 1945 with the ruling that according to the Prophet “only those 
who followed the path of the Rightly Guided Caliphs were on the right path, 
whereas all other groups, parties or sects would be a work of Satan.’” 186 Local 
ml leaders were busy calling for Pakistan’s constitution to be based not only 
on the Qur’an but to be a true reflection of the hukumat-i ilahiyyah, the 
“divine government” of the first four Caliphs. 187 Especially in the 1945-46 
elections, the League decided to rely on many pirs and local Sunni scholars, 
who formulated their own messages by “fanning communal passions at the 
base.” 188 Shabir Ahmad ‘Usmani tried to dampen enthusiasm by pointing 
out that initially the expectations could not be higher than simply having 
a “just government” ( hukumat-i ddilah) in place. He did not deny, however, 
that a “rightly guided caliphate” [khilafat-i rashidah ) and a “purely Qur anic 
and Islamic government” ( khalis qur’ani aur Islami hukumat ) were Pakistan’s 
ultimate goals. 189 At the appropriate time, the ahl-i hall 0 ‘aqd (the people of 
loosing and binding) would determine the constitutional and institutional 
nature of Pakistan. For him, the “people of loosing and binding” were most 
likely the ‘ulama. 190 
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In the shadow of these Sunni claims, Fazil Muraj, a Bombay-based Shi'i 
member of the ml, reported to Jinnah on 19 September 1945 that his attempts 
at building support among the Shi'is in the city had been made extremely dif¬ 
ficult by certain “influential Muslim League personalities.” At their behest “in 
the Municipal Urdu schools in Bombay a new Kalima introducing the names 
of the four Caliphs was made compulsory for the children of all the sections 
of Islam. It was at the representation made by a deputation of the Shias that 
the then Mayor, Mr. Nagindas Master, had it discontinued.” 191 

All of this did not necessarily mean that India’s Shi'is were free from griev¬ 
ances regarding the Congress, too. As we have seen above, the tabarra agi¬ 
tation loomed large for the community. They blamed the Congress for both 
encouraging the Ahrar to become fully involved in the dispute and also for 
giving free rein to Deobandi scholars affiliated with it. 192 Drawing for his 
reasoning on Shaykh Ahmad Sirhindi (d. 1034/1624), Sayyid Husayn Ahmad 
Madani had proclaimed that the public praise of the sahaba should be seen 
as a “distinct mark of the Sunnis” ( shiar-i ahl-i sunnat). Its public charac¬ 
ter, in particular, had the advantage of revealing whether someone held 
wrong beliefs and whether “his heart was sick and his inner life despicable” 
(dilash mariz va batinash khabis). Muslims were obliged to openly confess 
what distinguished them from the kuffar. 193 Praising the Companions of the 
Prophet became particularly mandatory if such wrong ideas like ‘Ali’s sup¬ 
posed status as the Prophets rightful successor were advocated in imambaras 
and mosques. Attributing wrong, baseless, and contemptible events ( ghalat 
aur chute ihanat amiz vaqiat) to the sahaba, who were a source of guidance 
to humanity as a whole, might as a final consequence lead ordinary Sunnis 
astray. 194 Several decades earlier and in the context of the Non-Cooperation 
movement, Madani still had urged Sunnis to abstain from confrontations 
with the Shi'is in order to forge a joint front against the colonial government. 
His intervention in Lucknow was thus a clear “reversal of his earlier role.” 195 

But soon, and especially after the Muslim League had passed its Lahore 
Resolution on 23 March 1940, the attainment of Pakistan became the more 
pressing issue. Doubts about the future state even affected the surroundings 
of the raja of Mahmudabad, one of the main Shi'i backers of the League and 
the Pakistan movement. In March 1940, his younger brother Amir Haydar 
Khan wrote to Jinnah, requesting safeguards for the Shi'is in terms of their 
representation in elected bodies. He also asked for guarantees that freedom 
of beliefs and customs would be protected in Pakistan and that Shi'is would 
be exempted from potential future laws that were built on Hanafi interpre¬ 
tations of fiqh. If these concerns were adequately addressed, the Shi'is “could 
whole-heartedly support the struggle for Pakistan.” 196 In his reply, which was 
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not made public until 1946, Jinnah criticized Amir Haydar Khan for “still 
working in the direction which is not likely to benefit the Shias.” In his view, 
“the one thing alone that matters is that we are all Mussalmans.” Jinnah did 
not offer any safeguards but once again underlined the importance of “fair 
play” and “justice” for the Shi'is. He expressed his openness, however, to 
grant Shi'is the control over Shi'i pious endowments ( auqaf, sg. waqf). Jin- 
nah also tried to alleviate Amir Haydar Khan’s fears of Sunni domination by 
stating that if a law was passed according to Hanafi fiqh, “the special prin¬ 
ciples of Shia Shariat must also be taken into consideration.” 197 

The All India Shi'a Conference embarked on a more public path in voicing 
its reservations regarding Pakistan. Its journal Sarfaraz referred to speeches 
by the Muslim League member and president of the Punjab Muslim Students 
Federation Bashir Ahmad (1893-1971), delivered to the All India Muslims 
Students Association and in the context of the annual meeting of the Anju- 
man-i Himayat-i Islam in Lahore. Ahmad had stated repeatedly that Pakistan 
was about spreading a version of Islam that was based on the Qur an and the 
example of both the Prophet and the sahaba. 198 The editorial explained its 
goal of drawing attention to such examples to open the eyes of India’s Shi'is: 
“If our life will be limited to protest and sacrifice [ihtijaj aur qurbani ], what 
sort of need do we have for Pakistan? A united Hindustan is way better for 
us, because the Hindus do not mind if we proclaim that 'Ali was the immedi¬ 
ate successor of the Prophet [khilafa bi-la fasl] or engage in mourning rites.” 

The journal urged its readers not to accept the argument that Bashir 
Ahmad had only expressed his personal opinion. Pakistan, too, had origi¬ 
nated as the idea of an individual. 199 Yet, the conception of a political system 
based on the sahaba will most likely “spread like a forest fire.” Its pull will be¬ 
come unstoppable. Sarfaraz contended that it had supported the ml at first, 
when Jinnah had taken over as its leader and put the organization on “pro¬ 
gressive tracks” ( taraqqi pasandanah raston par). It still deemed the League 
necessary to stave off Hindu “extremism” {taassub). Yet, as far as Pakistan 
was concerned, they could only lend support to the scheme if it was intended 
to clearly protect freedom of religion and culture ( mazhab o tamaddun ki 
azadi) along with the Shi'is’ political rights. There was no military dictator 
in the vein of Mustafa Kemal Atatlirk or Reza Shah Pahlavi of Iran on the 
horizon who would solve the problem by imposing on the Sunnis “free think¬ 
ing” {azad khayal) and acceptance of the Shi'is. Without such coercion, of 
which Jinnah supposedly was not capable, sectarianism would be openly on 
display. 200 An example of this issue was a book published by a Sunni barris¬ 
ter in Lahore who used “inappropriate” language about 'Ali. 201 Sarfaraz ac¬ 
cused the Sunni press in the Punjab of not rallying against this work because 
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it was written by a nominal (nam nihad) Sunni Muslim. If this is already true, 
the paper’s editor asked, how will it be in a future Pakistan? “Won’t there be 
a system of government and society which is exclusively built on the Sunni 
point of view?” 202 

This sort of reasoning is also reflected in speeches made during the All 
Parties Shi'a Conference, an initiative spearheaded by the All India Shi'a Po¬ 
litical Party It attracted around eight hundred delegates, among them many 
representatives of Shi'i anjumans, and convened in October 1945 in Lucknow 
and in the following December in Pune. 203 Sayyid Akhtar Husayn Sha’iq, 
the joint secretary of the Punjab Shi'a Political Conference, flatly denied any 
rosy picture of Shi'i-Sunni unity in the Punjab. Such an impression had been 
given by the prominent Shi'i ml member Raja Ghazanfar 'Ali Khan (1895— 
1963), who had described sectarian relations in the province as “excellent”: 204 
“Let the Shia Muslim Leaguers in the Punjab say that there was no Shia- 
Sunni conflict in that province! They are great men, they move in high and 
influential circles and as such they might have been receiving such informa¬ 
tion. But those who represent the middle and lower classes can well realise 
the opposite. It is a fact that the Sunni majority in the Muslim League is out 
to crush the Shias completely in our province. We are no doubt tolerant but 
there is a limit for everything.” 205 Hooseinbhoy Lalljee (1886-1971), a Bom¬ 
bay businessman and president of the All Parties Shi'a Conference, put it in 
even starker terms. 206 In a meeting with the British Parliamentary Delegation 
that toured India in January and February 1946, he described the League as 
“fascist body” and accused it of employing methods similar to Hitler’s Ger¬ 
many. The aiml aimed to “crush all opposition and capture power to estab¬ 
lish the government of a Sunni Junta, by a Sunni Junta and for a Sunni Junta,” 
for example by exclusively enforcing Hanafi law. 207 Lucknow’s Tanzim al- 
Muminin echoed this view to the delegation members. It claimed that “the 
Shias fear that with the establishment of Pakistan, the Sunni majority will 
get ample opportunity to persecute the Shia minority in every possible way 
as had been their tradition for the last 1300 years.” 208 

On 25 October 1945 the Shi'i lawyer, journalist, and aispc activist Ja'far 
Husayn used a private letter to Fazil Muraj, the Shi'i Muslim Leaguer in Bom¬ 
bay, to convey a “frank expression” of his views: 209 

I am a Shia first and a Muslim afterwards. I do not believe in any ab¬ 
stract conception of Islam. We are either Sunnis or Shias. In my very well- 
considered opinion there lives not one person in this country who is a 
Musalman pure and simple—neither a Shia nor a Sunni. I may remind 
you of the famous Hadis of our holy Prophet when he said “Musalmans 
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will stand divided after me in 72 sections and only one out of these 72 will 
get salvation.” This Hadis clearly shows that out of these 72 sections that 
exist today only one represents true Islam and according to our belief and 
faith we are that one section. I rest my arguments on this Hadis and I em¬ 
phatically say that we represent true Islam and if we are doomed Islam is 
doomed. Now let me say that the religious, economic, political and social 
rights of the Shias have never been so much endangered in the country as 
they are now—not at the hands of the Hindus or the Congress but at the 
hands of your Muslim League and your Quaid-i-Azam Mr Jinnah. 

Husayn continued that he saw on a daily basis “atrocities of the worst kind” 
being perpetrated by the ml. He pointed out that Shi'is in Bihar had to suffer 
under the League, that Shi'is had been fired from the Customs Department in 
Calcutta by ml officials, and that the battle for the protection of Shi'i mourn¬ 
ing processions ( taziyadari ) in the Punjab was waged against Sunni League 
Muslims. He also dismissed oral assurances Jinnah had given to the Shi'is 
about the protection of their rights in a future Pakistan: 

What is the value of oral assurances in the body politic of today’s world? 
We have seen the oral assurances given by Hitler, Mussolini, Chamber- 
lain, Stalin and Churchill. What can be the value of these oral assurances 
when we see before our own eyes that long-standing conventions such as 
the one that existed in Lucknow for the last thirty-five years in favour of 
the Shias was broken with the help of the Muslim League, by the Sunnis, 
during the last Municipal Board elections. We have lost all faith in oral 
promises and even conventions. Nothing short of statutory safeguards can 
satisfy us. I really fail to understand if Mr. Jinnah is honest in his profes¬ 
sion and he does not want to befool the Shias. Why should he not agree to 
statutory safeguards for this important minority community in India? 210 

A meeting of Shi'i 'ulama in Lucknow had already in July 1945 declared the 
League to be “almost entirely a Sunni organisation,” cooperation with which 
was “highly undesirable from religious [sic] point of view. We feel confident 
that all Shia Muslims will action [sic] this advice.” 211 The picture painted in 
this way of Sunnis scheming to uproot everything Shi'is held dear does not 
diverge substantially from the warnings issued by the Bengali Hindu Maha- 
sabha leader Shyama Prasad Mukherjee (d. 1953) in 1946 about the ml. He 
wrote in a private note that if Bengal became part of Pakistan and Hindus 
would hence be forced to live under Muslim domination, “[this] means an 
end of Bengali Hindu culture. In order to placate a set of converts from low 
caste Hindus to Islam, very ancient Hindu culture will be sacrificed.” 212 
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Bleak views of this kind were not shared by all prominent Shi'is to the 
same degree nor was the acrimonious public nature of the debate condoned 
by everyone. The raja of Mahmudabad and Ibn-i Hasan Jarcavi both sup¬ 
ported Jinnah in his election campaign against Lalljee. Jarcavi even agreed to 
act as one of two religious scholars chosen by Jinnah to elucidate the “Islamic 
ideology” (islami nazariyyah) underpinning the demand for Pakistan during 
a meeting with the Cabinet Mission—and the other ‘alim selected was none 
other than Shabbir Ahmad ‘Usmani. 213 At the same time, however, Amir 
Ahmad Khan hoped to privately convince Jinnah to include a Shi'i ‘alim 
among the League representatives for the Constituent Assembly of India. 214 
The raja of Mahmudabad never migrated to Pakistan and later pointed 
darkly to the “general sense of gloom and despondency that pervaded the 
two newly created states; instead of the joy and expectancy which should 
have been ours after these years of struggle there were only premonitions of 
impending conflicts and a promise of future struggle.” 215 Jarcavi only made 
his way to the new country in 1951 after originally claiming that his task was 
now to provide Shi'i education in India. 216 Shi'is in the Punjab were wavering 
until the last minute between the Muslim League and the Unionist Party, re¬ 
peatedly shifting their allegiances. Some leaders of the Punjab Shi'a Political 
Conference, among them Navab Muzaffar Ali Khan Qizilbash had in 1944 
declared safeguards offered by Jinnah during a private meeting in Lahore as 
sufficient to mitigate their concerns about the ml. This announcement led 
to a strong backlash within the organization, causing Qizilbash to revert to a 
hardline stance against the League when he served as minister for revenue 
in Malik Khizr Hayat Tivanah’s Congress-Panthic-Unionist government that 
emerged from the February 1946 elections in the Punjab. After the resig¬ 
nation of the Unionist premier in March 1947, however, Qizilbash’s “main 
concern seems to have become mending fences with the League, which he 
would later join without much difficulties.” 217 What all of this means, how¬ 
ever, is that Shi'is were precisely not jumping on the ml bandwagon but 
found themselves overtaken by the sheer pace of events. The entrenched 
power of the Unionist party suddenly was “disintegrating like a mud fort in 
a monsoon.” 218 

That the Muslim League managed to obtain power in the Punjab so 
quickly and unexpectedly had to do with its weak position in the province. 
The changing of sides by several leading families, many of them also acting 
as sajjada nashins in the countryside, set an avalanche in motion. 219 Influ¬ 
ential pirs raised “personal identification with Pakistan to a level that tran¬ 
scended politics,” with the pir of Golrah Sharif warning his murid, Prime Min¬ 
ister Malik Khizr Hayat Tivanah, “not to separate himself from the Islamic 
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movement lest he become ‘fuel for the fires of Hell.’” 220 When in March 1947 
no new government could be formed and the Punjab came under governor’s 
rule, it set the stage for “Punjab’s own midsummer nightmare,” namely me¬ 
thodically planned acts of killing, arson, and sabotage committed by mem¬ 
bers of the Hindu, Sikh, and Muslim communities. Cities like Rawalpindi, 
Lahore, and Amritsar were all affected. 221 The violence and massive migra¬ 
tion of people crowded out all other concerns for Sunnis and Shi'is alike in 
the spring and summer of 1947. 


THE SALIENCE OF TRANSNATIONAL CONNECTIONS 

Before closing this chapter, I take a brief look at arguments about 
the predominance of Indian concerns in Shi'i thought during the late colo¬ 
nial period. Gail Minault holds that the reaction of the Khilafatists in the face 
of Turkey’s decision to abolish the caliphate demonstrated the movement’s 
“totally Indian character.” 222 Justin Jones has come to a similar conclusion, 
namely that Shi'i associational life in colonial India displayed an “apparent 
lack of extensive direct engagement with issues affecting the Shi'a in the 
wider world.” In his view, the aisc had merely passed “tokenistic resolu¬ 
tions expressing ‘concern’ over events in Persia and Iraq”; there were “no sub¬ 
stantial reactions” to events like the Constitutional Revolution in Iran or the 
damage done to the shrine of Imam Riza in Mashhad. This lack of concern 
for transnational Shi'i issues could be attributed to the “contemporaneous 
development in the Urdu ecumene of a qaumi construction of Shi’ism, one 
which emphasized the autonomy of ‘Indian’ manifestations of religion, and, 
by extension of its politics, from the wider world.” 223 

The evidence presented in this chapter runs counter to such an evaluation. 
Shi'i 'ulama displayed a keen interest in an Iranian-style supervisory council. 
In fact, the idea had such a wide appeal that Ashraf 'Ali Thanavi attempted to 
persuade Jinnah to install a similar but surely Sunni-dominated body within 
the hierarchy of the ml . 224 Functionaries of the aisc expressed their high 
regard for the modernization policies of both Atatiirk and Reza Pahlavi. Still 
reeling from how the colonial state had undermined the position held by the 
Shi'i aristocracy in North India, they saw these models applied beyond the 
subcontinent perhaps also as successful alternatives for a future “secular” and 
independent Indian state. 225 1 thus suggest that it is impossible to disentangle 
the transnational dimension from Shi'i self-understanding during the late 
colonial period. I discuss the complex interactions with the centers of Shi'i 
learning and religious veneration in Iran and Iraq more fully in the follow¬ 
ing chapters, but here I point to M. Naeem Qureshi’s useful corrective to the 
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assumption that the Khilafat movement was confined to the subcontinent. 
Instead, Qureshi has written, “pan-Islam, even though it proved chimerical in 
the end, played a central role in mobilizing Indian Muslims for mass politics 
and in so doing contributed decisively to the development of Muslim nation¬ 
alism in the long run.” 226 

One major concern for the Shi'is in the period under discussion was un¬ 
doubtedly the (second) destruction of the Jannat al-Baqi‘ cemetery of Me¬ 
dina in April 1926 at the hands of Abd al-Aziz b. Abd al-Rahman Al Sa'ud’s 
(d. 1928) warriors. No less than four Shi'i Imams lie buried in this first and 
oldest Muslim graveyard. 227 Ibn-i Hasan Jarcavi was active as a preacher in 
the Punjab during this time and is credited with having gathered around forty 
thousand people in Multan to protest the devastation of this holy site. 228 He 
denounced Ibn Sa'ud (as he was known to the British and in South Asia) as 
a new Yazid and called on the subcontinents “Wahhabis” to convey his mes¬ 
sage to their supposed chief patron, mocking his capabilities in the face of 
South Asian devotion: “Look around how many replicas [ shabihen] of Hu- 
sayn’s tomb exist in the world. After destroying the Jannat al-Baqi‘, you will 
see that we will not just be able to construct one or two [graves] but instead 
reproduce the cemetery thousands of times. A cemetery’s bricks and plaster 
might tumble down but are you not aware that in the hearts of hundreds of 
thousands of Muslims a tomb for Fatima has been erected?” 229 

Jarcavi cautioned his listeners not to take up swords and set out for the 
Hejaz in order to fight the “savages from Najd.” Instead, he advised, they 
should use their economic weapons and refuse to go on hajj, thus depriving 
Ibn Sa'ud of an important source of income. 230 Ibn-i Hasan Jarcavi also urged 
those in the audience to get involved with the Anjuman-i Tahaffuz-i Ma asir-i 
Mutabarrakah (Association for the Protection of the Blessed Memorials). This 
association had been founded from within the aisc in 1926 and saw itself as 
a propaganda tool against the Wahhabi threat. The association approached 
Indian and Iraqi mujtahids for fatwas against Ibn Sa'ud, which it later com¬ 
bined and published, and composed Persian appeals that were launched in 
Iranian newspapers in Mashhad and Tehran. 231 It sent thousands of letters 
every year to other Shi'i organizations and individuals, used the forum of 
majalis (mourning sessions) to spread awareness about the situation in the 
Arabian peninsula, and organized a yearly “Day of Grief” in many localities 
of India and in Iraq. 232 Additionally, the annual proceedings of the All India 
Shi'a Conference carried a speech the mujtahid Sayyid Muhammad (Miran 
Sahib) had delivered at a Hejaz Conference in Delhi on 14 April 1933. This 
lecture demonstrates Shi'i efforts to build a united and transsectarian front 
against the “clouds of misguidance” (zcdalat ke badil ) that had positioned 
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themselves in front of the “sun of Islam.” 233 Sayyid Muhammad cast the Wah¬ 
habis as a common enemy who labeled both Hanafi Muslims and Shi'is as 
unbelievers and regarded their life and property as licit. 234 No other forum 
for Muslims was as important in order to facilitate “love and solidarity” than 
their “international gathering” ( majlis-i bayn al-aqvcvm ) and “annual conven¬ 
tion” ( salanah ijlas), namely the hajj. 235 Sayyid Muhammad called for a “rain 
of blood” to fall on the Hejaz and to destroy the Saudi kingdom. 236 This could 
be achieved by sending out delegations across India, who were to unite the 
existing Muslim organizations, collect funds, and recruit an army of volun¬ 
teers. 237 

These are by no means the only indications for the importance of con¬ 
cerns beyond the subcontinent. The younger brother of the raja of Mahmu- 
dabad, Amir Haydar Khan, commented in 1940 on the international charac¬ 
ter of anti-Shi'i propaganda. Publishing houses in both Egypt and the Hejaz 
attacked Shi'i accounts of the events surrounding Karbala and dismissed 
their hadith collections as fabricated. He recommended answering these in¬ 
sults by turning Shi'i mourning sessions into a “well-structured propaganda” 
(munazzam propaganda) and to observe “military discipline” ( fauji tanzim) 
during the community’s processions. 238 The aisc— in line with many other 
Indian organizations of the time —also set up its own paramilitary force, the 
Rizakaran-i Jannat al-Baqi‘. Besides publicly denouncing the Saudis, their 
purpose was to act as marshals at aisc convocations and other events. 239 
Also, as we have seen, the modernists held up Iran and Turkey as symbols of 
progress and as examples to which India’s Shi'is should aspire. 240 Sayyid Riza 
'Ali, for example, criticized the discrepancy between widespread admiration 
for the reforms of Reza Shah and Atatiirk, on the one hand, and the lack of 
willingness to implement universal education, Islamic and national equality 
(islami ya mulki musavat), or proper support for the poor, on the other. He 
singled out the two men, calling each of them a great “warrior” ( ghazi ) in 
both their military and civilian capabilities. While the Shi'is in the subcon¬ 
tinent, given their situation as colonial subjects, could not make use of in¬ 
sights derived from the leaders’ battlefield tactics, both statesmen surely had 
lessons to teach regarding the successes they had achieved in peacetime. 241 
The rulers of Iran and Turkey had to be credited especially for their attempts 
to restore “Islam’s pure roots that had become polluted over the course of 
hundreds of years.” If only the Sunnis had paid attention to Turkey’s “impar¬ 
tial policy” ( ghayr muta c assib policy ) and if the Shi'is had been aware of the 
“current trends in religious ideas” ( maujudah mazhabi khayalat ki ravish ) in 
Iran, the whole madh-i sahabah and tabarra trouble in Lucknow would not 
have come to pass. 242 
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Finally, it is also necessary to mention the intrinsically international ex¬ 
perience of the ‘ulama during this period. The next chapters explore how the 
dynamics of studying in the shrine cities of Iran and Iraq later played out in 
Pakistan. Increasing emphasis by the jurists on the significance of these cen¬ 
ters of Shi'i learning did not forestall the possibility of carving out indepen¬ 
dent, local spaces of authority for those who made such claims—quite the 
contrary. Shi'i scholars positioned themselves as gatekeepers and brokers of 
ideas flowing from the Middle East to South Asia and reworked these in the 
process. Even though the late colonial period offered an increasing array 
of alternative educational venues, Lucknow an important one among them, 
all senior ‘ulama active during the decades under consideration had at least 
spent some years in the Middle East, as can be gleaned from the biographi¬ 
cal data provided in the endnotes throughout this chapter. ‘Allamah Hindi 
used his own frequent travels between the two regions to encourage young 
Indians to go abroad. He supported an initiative by the aisc to send South 
Asian students to Iran on a yearly basis in order to learn “oriental sciences” 
( c ulum-i mashriqi ) and Persian. Allamah Hindi pointed out that they would 
thus follow in the footsteps of Sayyid Dildar ‘Ali Nasirabadi. By this time Iran 
had become the “center of knowledge” for young Indian Shi'is. 243 


CONCLUSION 

In this chapter, I have offered several reinterpretations of Shi'i Islam 
in the late colonial period. In my view, the religious authority of Lucknow’s 
leading mujtahids was by no means challenged only during the flare-up of 
high-profile sectarian tensions in the subcontinent. Instead, beginning in the 
1920s the All India Shi'a Conference attempted to aggressively position itself 
as a modernist alternative to clerical leadership. The aisc emphasized that 
it was far more attuned to the educational and economic needs of India’s 
Shi'is than the bookish mujtahids were. By absorbing and integrating such 
pressing concerns into their intellectual edifice, younger religious scholars 
like Sayyid ‘Ali Naqi Naqvi were able to reclaim some relevance for the Usuli 
leadership. Contestations over religious authority came into the open even 
more forcefully following the establishment of Pakistan. The new state’s lack¬ 
ing of a center of learning and scholarship comparable to Lucknow opened 
up new avenues for esoteric interpretations of the Shi'i message, as chapter 2 
discusses in detail. 

In addition, I hold that Sunni-Shi'i sectarianism during these decades has 
to be understood as a phenomenon operating on several levels. Even in the 
midst of a general rise of communal consciousness, Shi'is did not perceive 
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themselves as divorced from their Sunni coreligionists but rather framed 
their interpretation of Islam as both more sophisticated and more faithful 
to Muhammad’s original message. At the same time, they were keenly aware 
of the potentially sinister implications of Pakistan, a state that in the mid- 
1940s became increasingly charged with exclusivist religious language that 
attempted to weed out “impure elements.” 

Debating all these complex questions did not entail that India’s Shi'is lost 
sight of the wider concerns of the Islamic and Shi'i world. Instead they dis¬ 
played a clear awareness of the international scene and interpreted their par¬ 
ticular local environment through a transnational prism. Many questions of 
course remain to be answered in future research. One of the problems is that 
we do not have precise figures as to whether the threat of a Sunni-dominated 
Pakistan significantly impeded Shi'i migration to the new state. I have sug¬ 
gested that the large scale of Partition violence against Muslims in places 
like the Punjab might have rendered such considerations a rather mute ques¬ 
tion. But we can at least point to the fact that many influential Shi'is, among 
them 'ulama and landlords, stayed behind in the United Provinces or only 
migrated to Pakistan with a significant delay. 244 

Initially, the alarmist positions on Pakistan were given ample ammuni¬ 
tion. The Muslim League in June 1947 nominated an exclusively Sunni com¬ 
mittee of seven experts to advise Pakistan’s Constitutional Assembly on the 
implementation of the shari'a. 245 The Jami'at al-'Ulama’-i Islam in January 
1948 passed a resolution which demanded that the government appointed 
a “leading 'alim to the office of Shaikh al-Islam, with appropriate ministerial 
and executive powers over the qadls throughout the country.” 246 The Lahore 
daily Ihsan in November 1948 during Muharram called on the Shi'is to give 
up their “irrational” beliefs in the Imams and urged them to speak and be¬ 
have only as “Muslims” in Pakistan. 247 In early 1950, about fifteen hundred 
Shi'is were arrested for defying a ban on a procession in Naroval. 248 But the 
biggest fears expressed during the pre-Partition period did not materialize. 
This may well have had to do with the death of Shabbir Ahmad 'Usmani in 
December 1949. Other Deobandi scholars, such as Ihtisham al-Haqq Thanavi 
(1915-80), followed a more inclusive line. As we will see in chapter 5, Thanavi 
had convened an 'ulama gathering in 1951 that also included Shi'i scholars. 
The meeting passed a resolution that spelled out twenty-two principles of an 
Islamic state, including a clause that enshrined the right for each “established 
Islamic sect” to be bound by its particular interpretation of Islamic law. Shi'i 
scholars eagerly embraced this initiative and happily made common cause 
with their Sunni colleagues in their demands to declare the Ahmadis a non- 
Muslim minority. 249 They hoped to show themselves as falling within the 
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Islamic mainstream and as participating in defining the new country’s still 
fluid Islamic identity that had been conceived as a promise for the renewal of 
Islam on a worldwide scale. 250 Yet, as the next chapter demonstrates, Sunni- 
Shi'i tensions remained a major issue in internal Shi'i debates over the next 
decades, and they were never far from the minds of reformist and tradition¬ 
alist 'ulama alike. Furthermore, the Iranian Revolution of 1979 once again 
forcefully pushed the Shi'is out of the fragile post-Partition Islamic consen¬ 
sus and labeled them as an element that should have no say in elaborating 
the religious character of Pakistan. 
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C HAPTER TWO 


Theology, Sectarianism, 
and the Limits of Reform 

THE MAKING OF SHI C ISM IN 
THE LAND OF THE PURE 


If c Ali had no comprehensive authority, then say 
what is the point of turban, cloak, and gown? 

— Sayyid 'Irfan Haydar 'Abidi, Tamancah bar 
rukhsar-i munkir-i vilayat-i Ali 

Who dares to say that the nightingales song remains 
unanswered when, behind the curtain of their petals, 
the hearts of hundred thousand roses were slit open? 

— Muhammad Husayn al-Najafi Dhakko, Islah al-rusum al-zahira 

The Pakistani pilgrims did not realize how privileged they were to 
set their feet on Iraqi soil. When the five-busload strong group arrived in 
the country in late October 1973, they could hardly have predicted that only 
two years later Saddam Husseins government would clamp down on visas 
issued to foreign Shi'is. Visits to the shrine cities of Karbala, Samarra, and 
Najaf in pursuit of education or religious tourism became nearly impossible 
after 1975. 1 The Pakistanis were also completely unaware of the hidden au¬ 
thority exercised by one of the three religious scholars who were traveling 
with them, viewing him as merely responsible for overseeing and facilitating 
proper visitation to the holy sites (ziyarat). Indeed, Muhammad Hasnayn al- 
Sabiqi had nothing particularly remarkable about him at the time. He was 
twenty-seven years old, had received six years of religious education at the 
Madrasat Sultan al-Madaris in Khairpur, 2 and had taught in various religious 
schools in the country over the last ten years. All in all, this was a quite com¬ 
mon trajectory for an aspiring young scholar. Only a couple of months earlier 
al-Sabiqi had arrived in Najaf to pursue higher religious education. 3 And he 
revealed his true qualities on the following Thursday night, 1 November 
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1973 . during a visit to the shrine of the Eleventh Shi'i Imam Hasan al-'Askari 
(d. 260/873) in Samarra. 4 Al-Sabiqi led a majlis right next to the enclosure 
around the Imams tomb, focusing with great emotional vigor on Hasan al- 
‘Askari’s many afflictions in life. In the midst of his speech, one female pil¬ 
grim from Alipur in the district of Muzaffargarh suddenly became drenched 
in sweat despite the cold weather. She started to shake in an uncontrollable 
manner, wept loudly, and collapsed. Once the woman regained her conscious¬ 
ness, she told the stunned crowd how her gaze had strayed from al-Sabiqi 
toward the tombs enclosure. There she suddenly had seen an exalted per¬ 
sonality (buzurg shakhsiyyat) reciting the Qur an. The stranger addressed 
her directly, ordering the pilgrim to look away from him but to pay attention 
to the ‘alim’s speech. After this admonition, he promptly vanished from her 
sight. When her fellow pilgrims realized the implications of this experience, 
they started a great commotion. All the signs pointed to the fact that the ap¬ 
parition had been none other than the son of Hasan al-Askari, the Twelfth, 
Hidden Imam himself. According to the account in which this particular inci¬ 
dent is mentioned, the story still enjoyed widespread currency in the 1990s 
among pilgrims from the districts of Bahawalpur, Multan andVihari.The en¬ 
counter was also attested by two other scholars who were present in Samarra 
that night along with al-Sabiqi, Sayyid Aqa Ali Husayn Qummi and Sayyid 
Bashir Husayn Shirazi. 5 Hence, there could be no doubt that the Mahdi him¬ 
self not only approved of al-Sabiqi s exalted conceptions of Shi'i doctrine but 
also that he personally affirmed the ‘alim’s scholarly achievements. 6 

For al-Sabiqi’s supporters, this cosmological blessing at one of the most 
significant shrines of Shi'i imagination was later interpreted as a crucial en¬ 
dorsement. 7 In the heated intra-Shi'i struggle over proper orthodoxy and be¬ 
lief in Pakistan, which is the focus of this chapter, al-Sabiqi wholeheartedly 
stood on the side of truth against falsehood. Regardless of the accuracy of 
this claim, he was definitely among the most active Pakistani scholars who 
agitated over the course of several decades against efforts to reform and 
“rationalize” the community’s beliefs and customs. 8 Al-Sabiqi saw himself as 
a protector of the simple believers who instinctively shunned the authority 
of those ‘ulama whom they perceived as misguided usurpers: while claim¬ 
ing to be reformists, these scholars in reality conspired to attack the exalted 
status of the Imams. 9 

The incident in Samarra, then, lends itself to the interpretation of being 
the expression of a strategy to obtain a competitive edge in the contested 
arena of “marketplace” Shi'ism, where religious authority even for the most 
senior ‘ulama is highly contingent on being able to “monopolize the aca¬ 
demic and nonacademic spheres by having the largest constituency of emu- 
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lators and agents.” 10 Scholars over the last years have attributed increasing 
value to conceptualizing religious actors as operating in ways analogous to 
the logic of economic exchanges. Nile Green has made the case for applying 
the language of religious firms and the production of religious goods to the 
scholarly treatment of “traditionalist” and “reformist” arguments. In his view, 
this approach “gives life to the category of Islam as a ritual and discursive 
mine of deployable resources used for specific industrial or collective pur¬ 
poses rather than as a set of static ‘traditions’ that once founded are passively 
handed down until they become ‘reformed’ in a decisive ‘modern’ epoch.” 11 
Studying the Islamicate environment of Bombay at the turn of the previous 
century. Green found that customary, miracle-focused forms of Sufi Islam 
managed to find a rather easy fit with the disruptive, uprooting conditions 
of capitalist modernity: “For many Muslims, a world with no helper other 
than a distant Allah was a lonely world indeed. With their shrines and lodges 
near the cotton mills of Bombay and the plantations of Natal, the charismatic 
shaykhs who form the focus of Bombay Islam were infinitely closer to their 
client than a faceless and absent God.” 12 

Al-Sabiqi portrays himself as such a traditionalist religious leader who 
is fully attuned to both the emotional and intellectual needs especially of a 
lay Shi'i audience. He appears as a successful religious entrepreneur, not un¬ 
like those young Shi'i scholars and preachers in late colonial India, described 
by Justin Jones, who were challenging the authority of the established muj- 
tahids through “an increasingly expressive and contentious tone of public 
preaching” and the “diversification of popular practice” in order to “secure for 
themselves a role in an increasingly crowded religious marketplace.” 13 Conse¬ 
quently, Andreas Rieck has labeled al-Sabiqi and other anti-reform-minded 
scholars and preachers as a “populist” camp that is well versed in utilizing 
emotionally charged majalis to further their agenda. 14 

I would argue, however, that such a framing of the conflict as a replay of 
the eternal battle between sincere, “high,” orthodox, and rational Shi'ism 
against “extremist” and “superstitious” popular beliefs promoted for ulterior 
motives, pinning “sagacious and far-sighted c ulama” against propagandists 
of “not genuine Shiite beliefs” reflects most of all academic bias in favor of 
reformist discourses. 15 Such an attitude is even palpable in Sabrina Mervin’s 
magisterial study of Shi'i reformism in Lebanon. Describing mourning ses¬ 
sions in contemporary Damascus that are organized in the example set out 
by the important Shi'i reformist 'alim Muhsin al-Amin (d. 1952), Mervin men¬ 
tions that she witnessed during a visit in 1994 how the participants were en¬ 
gaging in intensive weeping “without, however, exaggerating during the mor¬ 
tification. The sessions in al-Kharab took place in a sober manner.” 16 Husayn 
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‘Arif Naqvi is more explicit in his evaluation of al-Sabiqi s scholarship, which 
he dismisses—along with that of other traditionalists—as weak and consist¬ 
ing of baseless heterodox propaganda. 17 Similarly, Andreas Rieck classifies 
the polemical responses of scholars in Pakistan to reformist publications as 
a “gross overreaction” that demonstrated the “low level to which the inter¬ 
nal dispute among a section of Pakistani Shias had sunk.” 18 Ali Rahnema 
takes such criticism a step further in a recent study that aims at establishing 
the existence of an “ideology” which had been developed in his view by the 
seventeenth-century editor of the famous collection of Shi'i traditions Bihar 
al-Anwar, Muhammad Baqir al-Majlisi (d. 1110/1698). The latter, according to 
Rahnema, managed through a “mass brain-wash” to create an “unquestioning 
and fatalistic community” among Shi'i believers in Iran. 19 Rahnema defines 
Majlesism as “an anti-rational and pro-superstition school of thought [which 
was] fostered and promoted as state ideology.” 20 These core components of 
“Majlesism” are supposedly alive and well in Iran today. 21 

Problematic and relevant for our purpose is that Ali Rahnema simply 
adopts the criticism that was formulated by the reformist Iranian thinker 
Ali Shari'ati (d. 1977) and that targets “Safavi Shi'ism” in general and al- 
Majlisi in particular. 22 Shari'ati termed such interpretations of Shi'i Islam 
as “socially and politically reactionary, despotic, repressive, exploiting and 
bankrupt,” and charged them with “religious ignorance, misrepresentation, 
falsification, fabrication and superstition.” 23 Such one-sided views on re¬ 
form and its proponents are not exclusive to Shi'i studies, however. In the 
Sunni context, Indira Falk Gesink has made comparable observations. Trac¬ 
ing debates revolving around proposed reforms for Egypt’s al-Azhar Univer¬ 
sity in the late nineteenth and early twentieth centuries, she holds that the 
existing literature has paid disproportionate attention to the Arabic journals 
and newspapers owned by a “relatively small coterie of intellectuals” who 
favored the European modernizing project. Their views “passed down into 
the canon of authoritative Orientalist works on Islamic intellectual and social 
history, while the views of their opponents were set aside.” 24 This unfavor¬ 
able view of traditionalist authors who rejected reform and their dismissal 
as half-baked intellectuals and self-interested manipulators has led to a lack 
of scholarly interest in their responses to reformist arguments. 25 Justin Jones 
has consequently argued that “academic assessments of sectarianism need to 
take greater account of discordances among the Shi'a (and, equally, among 
Sunni communities) subsisting underneath the impression of binary Shi'a- 
Sunni conflict.” 26 

The perception of a Pakistani battle between an enlightened, sober under¬ 
standing of Shi'i Islam and various unreasonable deviations from it also does 
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not pay sufficient attention to how deeply various “traditionalist” authors 
have come to be influenced by reformist ideas and the pressure which these 
create. Once arguments about proper orthodoxy and reform are released into 
the open and are thus no longer confined to intimate and close-knit scholarly 
circles, even those who are opposed to any changes to doctrines and prac¬ 
tices cannot afford any longer to simply ignore these challenges. Instead, 
they have to engage the questions at hand. 27 Oskar Verkaaik noted such dy¬ 
namics in his study on the Sindhi separatist movement, which attempted 
to define Sufism as the quintessential tradition of South Asian Islam. As a 
consequence, “Sufism ceased to be merely a religious practice and became 
an object of intellectual activity.” 28 Katherine Ewing has made a similar 
point regarding the responses by Sufi masters toward reformist discourses 
in Pakistan: 

Nearly every pir I talked to was very sensitive to the parameters that 
Islam imposes on their practice, a sensitivity that can be attributed to re¬ 
formist pressure. One pir, for example, read me a statement of principles 
of Islam that he had carefully crafted in anticipation of my question about 
his practice as a pir. [...] The principles of Islam, though presented by this 
pir as the timeless Law laid out in the Quran and in the practice of the 
Prophet (sunnat), were in many respects the outcome of reformist objec¬ 
tifications, manifested in the practice of even those who are resistant to 
antiplr ideologies. 29 

For the colonial period, Dietrich Reetz has shown that it was important 
for the Barelvis, too, to be perceived as reformers. Ahmad Riza Khan Barelvi 
(d. 1921) and his followers defended a conception of reform that put taqlid 
and adherence to the sunna of the Prophet center stage and attacked their 
opponents as innovators ( bid'atis ). While emphasizing the correct charac¬ 
ter of the ways in which the Barelvi movement venerated the Prophet and 
viewed the spiritual power of saints, they spoke out against practices like 
musical performances at certain rituals or the participation of women since 
these would go against the shari'a. Furthermore, Ahmad Riza Khan preferred 
to be perceived as a scholar first and a Sufi second. He underlined his claim 
to be counted among the ranks of the ‘ulama by editing hadith collections 
and issuing written legal rulings. 30 

This chapter explores some implications of these observations for Paki¬ 
stani Shi'is in more detail below. At this point I will say only that al-Sabiqi, 
the guide of the Pakistani pilgrims, shared an important trait with his re¬ 
formist opponents. He had studied in Najaf, too, and was eager to refer to the 
licenses ( ijazat ) he had received from leading ayatollahs of the time, which 
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designated him as their representative ( wakil) in Pakistan. 31 It is significant 
in this context that the Mahdi in Samarra was explicitly concerned with em¬ 
phasizing al-Sabiqi’s scholarly standing. The following chapter, on debates 
revolving around taqlid in particular, elaborates on the issue of transnational 
Shi'i religious leadership based outside Pakistan’s borders. Here I will empha¬ 
size the profound impact that being cut off from Lucknow and the seminary’s 
decline had on Pakistan’s Shi'is. These developments put an end to the pos¬ 
sibility of producing a new generation of mujtahids indigenous to the Indian 
subcontinent. Consequently, even for traditionalist scholars the attention 
shifted to the centers of Shi'i learning in the Middle East. While ‘Ali Naqi 
Naqvi’s legal opinions at times were included in their reasoning, Iranians and 
Iraqis were now called on as key witnesses to establish opinions opposed to 
reform. To put it differently: traditionalist scholars, too, had to refer to the 
leading grand ayatollahs and to acknowledge their authority. This phenome¬ 
non shows once again the difficulty of clearly distinguishing between sup¬ 
posedly “popular” and “high” forms of Shi'i Islam, especially also since the 
monographs produced by traditionalist scholars, brimming with complicated 
theological debates, were hardly written with only a lay audience in mind. In 
cases when these scholars referred to the life-worlds of their audiences, it was 
a distinctive middle-class idiom they used. Sayyid Ja'far al-Zaman Naqvi Bu¬ 
khari, whom I discuss at the end of this chapter, likened the appropriate con¬ 
duct of the Shi'i believers during the time of the Occultation to the behavior 
of a public servant who was actively awaiting and preparing for his “audit¬ 
ing team.” The appearance of the Mahdi was “judgment day and audit day” 
(hisab ka din he, audit ka din he) and it was of utmost importance that one’s 
“personal records” (amal he kaghazat) should be in order on that occasion. 32 

In this chapter I make two major arguments regarding debates over Shi'i 
religious reform since the inception of Pakistan in 1947. First, these debates 
revolving around reform are also about radically diverging conceptions of 
theology that, in turn, condition different visions of religious authority. Both 
reformists and “traditionalists” (for a lack of a better term) exchanged blows 
over the nature of God’s unicity ( tauhid ) and the human ability to compre¬ 
hend such matters. The traditionalists made the case for an utterly transcen¬ 
dent vision of God that required the Imams to take on an essential intermedi¬ 
ary function. This had significant ramifications for the role of the 'ulama. 
It brought into sharp relief efforts by the reformists to foreground clerical 
authority based on the emulation of leading jurists (taqlid) and their oppo¬ 
nents’ denial of any role for human leadership during the time of the Twelfth 
Imam’s Occultation. I would argue against the perception that among South 
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Asian Shi'is in the twentieth century there was “a tangible trend toward 
emphasizing the humanity of the Imams, demystifying their significance 
and hence presenting them as worthy temporal guides.” 33 As it will become 
clear below, those scholars in Pakistan who dared to advocate such ideas and 
thereby “humanize” the Imams have faced (and continue to face) very hos¬ 
tile reactions from within their own community The reformists have experi¬ 
enced marginalization instead of being part of a successful, tangible, or even 
sweeping trend. Their traditionalist opponents, by contrast, have emerged 
victorious. They felt emboldened to propagate their esoteric vision of Shi'i 
Islam and of Pakistan as a pure Muslim land under the protection of and in 
direct contact with the Infallibles. 

Second, the question of whether Shi'i praxis and beliefs are in need of 
reform is always tied up with the persistent and constantly worsening prob¬ 
lem of sectarianism. Calls for internal change are motivated to a large extent 
by the question of how one can remain Shi'i in an increasingly hostile envi¬ 
ronment and, at the same time, devise a way toward intra-Muslim unity and 
a rapprochement with the Sunnis. “Traditionalist” scholars who reacted to 
reformist initiatives often shared the concern of sectarianism. Yet they pre¬ 
sented divergent conceptions of how Muslim unity could be achieved and 
gave its conceptualization a particular spin. This argument goes against the 
position taken by Andreas Rieck, who holds that “those preachers and zakirs 
who propagated exaggerated notions about the ahl al-bait had also a large 
share in widening the gulf between Shias and Sunnis in Pakistan,” since they 
attempted to “safeguard Shia religious identity in Pakistan at all cost.” 34 The 
sources examined in this chapter provide us with a significantly different pic¬ 
ture. This surely also has to do with the fact that Shi'is could no longer count 
on the (relative) aloofness of the colonial British government, which after 
taking over from the East India Company had tried to portray itself as a “tran¬ 
scendent arbiter in a country divided along religious lines.” 35 In my view, the 
traditionalist scholars had the advantage of being able to rather easily sub¬ 
vert the plausibility of reformist arguments by placing the proponents of re¬ 
form in the same category as their sectarian Sunni opponents, whom they 
were quick to label as extremists and bent on destroying Shi'i Islam. The tra¬ 
ditionalists seized on the overlap between many of the critiques of religious 
rituals and beliefs voiced by Shi'i reformists and sectarian Sunni 'ulama alike. 
Reformist discourses faced further limitations in the form of a “dilemma” for 
Shi'i clerics, namely that speaking out against popular customs might entail 
“losing control over the uneducated masses of their community.” 36 Taken 
together, then, I argue that not only the reformists deserve being credited 
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with the double concern for propagating pure tauhid and caring deeply for 
the unity of the Muslims. 37 Rather, these topics are of equal concern for those 
who are staunchly opposed to reform 38 

In the remainder of this chapter, I lay out the Shi'i landscape after Parti¬ 
tion. This is followed by an investigation of the thought of two of Pakistan’s 
most committed reformist Shi'i scholars. They also offer a window onto the 
changes to reformist discourses brought about by the Iranian Revolution. 
The last major section of this chapter then analyzes in detail the traditional¬ 
ist backlash these two ‘ulama provoked. 


PARTITION AND THE 

REFORMIST-TRADITIONALIST DIVIDE 

The debate over religious reform in Pakistan is intimately connected 
with the experience of Partition and the shake-up of religious authority 
and institutions that this shift entailed. Sayyid Husayn ‘Arif Naqvi has con¬ 
nected controversies among preachers and ‘ulama in Pakistan with the rise 
of Shaykhism in the new state, a school of speculative theology that he por¬ 
trays primarily as a “foreign,” Indian import accepted by few scholars native 
to the area that later became Pakistan. 39 Shaykhi theology within Twelver 
Shi'ism goes back to Shaykh Ahmad al-Ahsa’i (1753-1826) and emerged as a 
distinctive school after the Shi'i ‘alim Muhammad-Taqi Baraghani (d. 1847) 
proclaimed takfir of al-Ahsa’i for denying the return of the physical body at 
the time of the resurrection. 40 The third master of the school, Muhammad 
Karim Khan Kirmani (d. 1870), developed an idea al-Ahsa’i had only alluded 
to. He supplemented the first three pillars of the Shi'i profession of faith, 
namely God’s unicity (tauhid), the mission of the prophets ( nubuwwa ), and 
the mission of the Imams ( imama ), along with a fourth. This “fourth pillar” 
( al-rukn al-rabi) was meant to denote the true Shi'is, “those initiated into 
the Imams’ esoteric teachings, the most worthy of whom are in spiritual re¬ 
lation with the Hidden Imam.” 41 The existence of this spiritual elite is neces¬ 
sary because without it “all humanity would lose the transcendental mean¬ 
ing of its being and sink into the darkness of impious ignorance.” 42 Such 
teachings—and Karim Khan’s efforts to establish his own supreme religious 
authority—antagonized the leading Shi'i scholars in Iran and Iraq, since 
their raison d’etre was challenged and their “understanding of the true faith” 
labeled as “shallow and incomplete.” 43 

Since there was no serious institution of higher Shi'i learning in Paki¬ 
stan at the time of Partition, nearly all influential scholars who emigrated to 
the newborn country had received their training in Lucknow. There Shaykhi 
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leanings supposedly had managed to flourish, despite the opposition of the 
leading scholars teaching in the seminaries. 44 The precise mechanism of the 
early transmission of Shaykhi ideas to Pakistan warrants further investi¬ 
gation 45 however, especially because Juan Cole has argued that the Usuli 
‘ulama of Awadh had managed to stamp out what they perceived to be a 
heresy in the 1830s. The Usuli approach to religion and law triumphed over 
the esoteric charismatic approach of the Shaykhis, perhaps “because Awadh 
bureaucrats and tax-farmers, many of them intellectually formed by the ra¬ 
tionalist Nizami method of the Farangl Mahall, could better appreciate the 
rational-legal techniques of the mujtahids.” 46 It also has to be noted that the 
name “Shaykhi” can be easily (mis)used as a derogatory term to slander oppo¬ 
nents who are more inclined to the inherent esoteric potential of Shi'ism and 
should thus be viewed with caution. What emerges from the existing second¬ 
ary literature, however, is that the esoterically minded migrants ( muhajirs) 
who arrived from those parts of the subcontinent that became integrated 
into the Republic of India did not encounter any real doctrinal opposition 
due to the relative “unsophistication” of local Shi'is in Pakistan. They also 
managed to introduce hitherto unknown practices and slogans into proces¬ 
sions in Sindh and Punjab. 47 Sayyid Ali Naqi Naqvi mentions, for example, 
that the custom of walking over a fire while beating one’s breast during 
mourning ceremonies had been current in Burma, Madras, the Deccan, and 
Lucknow before being taken up in Lahore after Partition. 48 Scholars residing 
within the boundaries of what is today Pakistan were rather late to establish 
bonds with eminent mujtahids in Iraq or to set up an infrastructure of Shi'i 
madrasas and seminaries. 49 None of Lucknow’s leading scholars discussed in 
the previous chapter migrated to the new Muslim homeland. In this context 
it is remarkable that we can see a clear dividing line between a local, Punjab- 
based reformist trend in the mold of Sayyid Ali Ha’iri and Sayyid Hashmat 
Ali rising up against the new immigrants who were predominantly born in 
towns that are part of the present-day Indian state of Uttar Pradesh (up ). 50 
This becomes clearer if we compare the basic biographical data of some of 
Pakistan’s most outspoken traditionalist scholars—some of whom will be dis¬ 
cussed in more detail below—with that of their reformist counterparts. None 
of those figures who attacked reformist ideas after Pakistan came into being 
hailed from the new country’s territory: 

Muhammad Bashir Ansari (1901-73), born in Shikarpur (up) 

Mirza Yusuf Husayn (1901-88), born in Lucknow (up) 

Muhammad Isma'il (1901-76), born in Sultanpur Ludhiyan 
(today Indian Punjab) 
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Sayyid Zamir al-Hasan Rizvi (1916-93), born in Azamgarh (up) 

Ali Hasnayn Shiftah (1924-91), born in Jaunpur (up) 

By contrast, the reformists, who are in most cases slightly younger, were pre¬ 
dominantly born in the (later) Pakistani part of the Punjab: 

Muhammad Husayn al-Najafi Dhakko, born 1932 in Sargodha, Punjab 
Mufti Ja'far Husayn (1914-83), born in Gujranwala, Punjab 
Sayyid Muhammad Yar Shah Najafi (1915-90), born close to Alipur, 
Punjab (Muzaffargarh District) 

Sayyid Gulab Ali Shah Naqvi (1915-92), born in Pindi Gheb, Punjab 
(Attack District) 

Husayn Bakhsh Jara (1920-90), born in Jara, close to Dera Isma'il Khan, 
today located in the Khyber Pakthunkhwa province of Pakistan 
Sayfullah Ja'fari (1925-80), born in Ludhiana in the Indian Punjab 
Akhtar Abbas (1925-99), born near Kut Addu in the Muzaffargarh 
district, Punjab 31 

The Punjab, therefore, seems to once again demonstrate its potential as an 
especially fertile ground for reformist thought. Kenneth Jones has singled 
out as an explanation the diversity of religious communities in the province, 
which “led to a greater number of socio-religious movements than in any 
other region of South Asia.” 32 Its character as a “region in turmoil” filled with 
“aggressive religious competition” facilitated before Partition the export of 
attitudes, strategies, and organizations predominant in this specific locale to 
other parts of British India. 33 The Shi'i case implies that such a role continued 
for the Punjab well into the era of Pakistan’s independence. 

The first tensions between advocates for Shi'i religious reform and their 
opponents can be dated within the first two decades post-Partition. Journals 
from the 1950s and early 1960s are full of complaints that not enough action 
was taken to establish communal life similar to India. 34 An editorial in the 
Lahore-based journal Asad, which usually did not distinguish itself through 
reformist proclivities, revealed on 10 May 1959 the “bitter truth” of the Shi'i 
qaum’s total indifference toward spreading the “education and sciences of 
the Al-i Muhammad.” This situation persisted even though founding educa¬ 
tional institutions was of the “utmost necessity” to ward off a double threat. 33 
The truth of Shi'i Islam was under assault not only from the quarter of the 
so-called “educated” classes, who made fun of religion but also from the “sov¬ 
ereigns of the pulpit” ( tajdar-i minbar), namely the popular preachers. Due 
to a severe lack of “exalted clerical leadership,” these zakirs deepened the 
“slavery of the common people” on a daily basis. In countering these threats. 
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only one school, the Dar al-‘Ulum Muhammadiyya in Sargodha, could so far 
be designated as an unmitigated success. It was not only supported by the 
two leading Shi'i organizations of the time, the All Pakistan Shi'a Conference 
(apsc, the successor to the aisc) and the Organization for the Protection of 
Shi'i Rights (Idarah-i Tahaffuz-i Huquq-i Shi'a, iths), but also amply assisted 
by prominent Shi'i doctors and lawyers. 56 The journal praised the compara¬ 
tively small Makhzan al-'Ulum Ja'fariyya in Multan as an example of how a 
madrasa could be run even without relying on an endowment bequeathed by 
an influential landholder. Instead, this institution depended solely on small 
contributions in the form of zakat, khums, and donations. 57 Given these calls 
on the Shi'i community to increase their financial support for their educa¬ 
tional institutions, it is fitting, then, that the first major controversy revolved 
around the issue of khums. This debate was initiated by Muhammad Isma'il, 
a convert to Shi'i Islam who had been brought up in an Ahl-i Hadis family. 
He later attended Deobandi madrasas and became known in the Shi'i com¬ 
munity as muballigh-i azam (The Greatest Preacher) due to his rhetorical 
prowess. Isma'il led the charge against using khums for religious schools. 58 In 
a series of articles published in his journal, Sadaqat, he argued that this reli¬ 
gious tax was the exclusive right of needy sayyids. 59 

Gradually, however the focus of debates over reform shifted to questions 
concerning Shi'i rituals in general and the practices connected with majalis 
in particular. The early reformist figure Husayn Bakhsh Jara (d. 1990), 60 for 
example, claimed in his book Lumat al-Anwar fi ‘ aqaid al-abrar (The glow 
of lights in the creeds of the pious), that “those people who occupy the min- 
bar are in their outward appearance, actions, and character far removed from 
religion.” This led to the “constant rise of the smoke of anti-religiosity” ( dini 
dushmani ka dhuan). The popular preachers would consider the propagation 
of “true Islam” ( kalimah-i haqq) as the “death knell to their business.” They 
had consequently managed to turn away the common people from any seri¬ 
ous and mainstream teachings. It was a waste of time to reason with them 
since they openly took pride in immoral behavior and regarded the minbar as 
giving them access to “the arena of a luxurious life style” (‘ ayyashi ka akha- 
rah). bl From there it was only a small step until more fundamental concerns 
of Shi'i theology took center stage because widely diverging views on what 
should be considered orthodox Shi'ism underpinned this battle over rituals. 62 
The intensification of these debates overlapped with the return of young 
Shi'i scholars in the 1960s from Najaf. Pakistani 'ulama in general had been 
eager to catch up and take advantage of the intrinsically international Shi'i 
experience of learning, flocking in large numbers to Iraq’s prominent schol¬ 
ars. 63 The 1960s were arguably the heyday of Shi'i religious students rushing 
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to the shrine cities of Mesopotamia, followed by a steep decline in the 1970s, 
caused by the Iraqi government’s stricter visa policies, as already discussed. 64 
The reformist voices of the 1960s attacked “superstitious” rituals and accused 
their colleagues, who had been exclusively trained in the subcontinent, of 
deifying the ahl al-bayt, the members of Muhammad’s household. This chap¬ 
ter now turns to the most influential proponent of such reform. 

Muhammad Husayn Najafi Dhakko 

and the Struggle for Shii Identity 

Muhammad Husayn al-Najafi Dhakko (b. 1933) had studied in Najaf 
from 1954 until i960 with leading Shi'i grand ayatollahs such as Muhsin al- 
Hakim, Sayyid Muhammad Shahrudi, and Aqa Buzurg Tehrani (d. 1970). 65 
On his return to Pakistan, he served as the principal of the already men¬ 
tioned Dar al-'Ulum Muhammadiyya in Sargodha (founded in 1949), then 
the most influential Shi'i religious seminary in Pakistan. 66 Dhakko’s con¬ 
cerns initially revolved around what he considered “objectionable” customs 
that had crept into Shi'i mourning ceremonies. He criticized the prevalence 
of melodies and songs adapted from Bollywood movies, the scheduling of 
majalis that overlapped with the obligatory daily prayers, and the fact that 
clean-shaven preachers spoke from Husayn’s pulpit. 67 The reformist scholar 
expressed his indignation at undue veneration of Zuljanah, the white horse 
representing Husayn’s steed that is taken out during ‘ azadari processions in 
the subcontinent. 68 Dhakko lamented that children would walk underneath 
the horse or feed it grains while consuming the leftovers, implying that such 
contact with the horse would entail a blessing. He ridiculed those who tied 
pieces of paper with requests to Zuljanah as if it would carry them directly 
to the Hidden Imam. 69 

These issues were of grave concern since they pointed to a much deeper 
problem, namely that Muslims in today’s Pakistan were still the cultural 
slaves of the (former) Hindu majority and their British colonial masters. 70 
They had developed a habit of clinging to harmful customs that had shaped 
their consciences, an addiction that was extremely difficult to break. 71 It did 
not help, in Dhakko’s view, that his coreligionists were under the control of 
evil scholars ( c ulama’-i su) who were interested only in worshipping their 
own bellies. They sold Islam to the highest bidder and turned majalis into a 
for-profit business. 72 These fraudulent ‘ulama and preachers had taken over 
Islam’s blessed garden. Like pests, they prevented the growth of its roses 
and sweet-smelling plants, which were the expression of its original religious 
form. 73 Because the common people lacked a moral compass, however, they 
were not able to distinguish the true scholars from the false. 74 According to 
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Bloody mourning processions such as this one in Islamabad give high visibility 
to Shii Islam in Pakistan. They are also a major site of internal contestations 
about proper theological beliefs and orthopraxy. Photograph by Myra Iqbal. 




Dhakko, these tricksters had never made any effort to “render the future of 
the Shi'is in Pakistan brilliant and luminous” by establishing a religious infra¬ 
structure for the community through the opening of madrasas and train¬ 
ing teachers and prayer leaders. Instead, they had regarded the Shi'is of the 
country as a “highly valued prize [ sone ki ciriya ] which they have clutched 
with both hands” and established a front against the ‘ulama. 75 

Even in his earliest writings, however, Dhakko made clear that his re¬ 
formist project aimed at more than only removing reprehensible customs, 
because creed (‘ aqida ) and action ( c amal ) were intimately intertwined. 76 A 
milestone in this respect was the translation of Ibn Babawayh al-Saduq’s 
(d. 991) influential work Risalat al-Vtiqadat ) Epistle on the principles of 
faith) into Urdu, along with a substantial commentary by Dhakko. 77 With 
this book, the ‘alim laid the ground for a controversy that was still continu¬ 
ing more than three decades later. He “presented his own views on correct 
beliefs’ about the Shi'i Imams and other subjects in a categorical manner” 
and directly attacked well-established scholars such as Muhammad Bashir 
Ansari and Muhammad Isma'il, accusing them of deliberately twisting the 
truth. 78 Dhakko held that in the beginning the message of ‘aqida had been 
utterly pure and also instantly comprehensible for everyone, whether “a fool 
or a wise man, a rural camel-driver or an urban philosopher, man or woman, 
young or old.” 79 The essence of this original ‘aqida was tauhid, Islam’s “pin¬ 
nacle of distinction” (turrah-i imtiyaz), which the reformist scholar, interest¬ 
ingly, defined in very controversial terms. The unforgivable sin of shirk (poly¬ 
theism) was committed by a Muslim who infringed on God’s two supreme 
privileges, namely to acknowledge His right to absolute lordship ( rububiyya) 
and His right to being the exclusive addressee of worship ( uluhiyya ). This 
implied that the fire of hell awaited those who either credited anyone be¬ 
sides God with creating life and providing sustenance ( shirk-i rububi) or wor¬ 
shipped and prayed to anyone besides Him ( shirk-i uluhi ). 80 Anyone who 
regarded ‘Ali as khaliq (creator) was a kafir and outside the fold of Islam. 81 In 
advancing this argument, Dhakko’s position is difficult indeed to distinguish 
from the reflections of Ibn ‘Abd al-Wahhab (d. 1206/1792), who made this 
so-called double tauhid a centerpiece of his thought. In doing so, he went be¬ 
yond Ibn Taymiyya’s (d. 728/1328) deliberations on the subject by emphasiz¬ 
ing that confessing God’s unicity with one’s heart and tongue is not enough 
to render someone a Muslim. Even the early Muslim apostates ( ahl al-ridda) 
and the polytheists ( mushrikun ) during the time of the Prophet had con¬ 
fessed outwardly that God alone provided the means of subsistence, had the 
power over life and death, and ruled the seven heavens and the two worlds. 
In Ibn Abd al-Wahhab’s conception of tauhid it was devotional acts exclu- 
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sively directed toward God, like a human being only invoking God, only 
fearing Him, and only worshipping Him, that confirmed the profession of 
faith and became crucial in distinguishing between Muslims and kuffar. 82 
Dhakko thus differs in his explicit usage from the important modernist Iraqi 
Shi'i ‘alim Muhammad Rida al-Muzaffar (d. 1963). Al-Muzaffar adduced in 
his al-'Aqa’id al-imamiyya (Beliefs of the Twelver Shi'is) the terms tauhid 
al-dhat (unicity of the essence), tauhid al-sifat (unicity of the attributes), and 
tauhid al-‘ibada (unicity of worship), without, however, relying on the terms 
uluhiyya or ruhuhiyya. The Iraqi also stayed clear of any criticism of Shi'i 
mourning ceremonies or visiting of graves. He did not attempt to establish 
boundaries of appropriate behavior but simply remarked that these actions 
were to be counted among “the pious lawful deeds” ( al-a c mal al-saliha al- 
shariyycfiP 

The pejorative designation “Wahhabi” has, of course, a long and colorful 
polemical history in South Asia and beyond. 84 Given these findings, how¬ 
ever, a more nuanced approach might be more appropriate than the “ridicu¬ 
lous term,” as Andreas Rieck puts it, of “‘Wahhabi Shias’” that Dhakkos 
opponents used for him and his supporters. 85 At any rate, Dhakko used his 
understanding of correct tauhid to undercut the idea that the prophets and 
Imams had any independent information pertaining to the unseen world. 86 
He argued not only that they were totally dependent on God for any knowl¬ 
edge { c ilm) they possessed but also that no form of esoteric knowledge ( c ilm-i 
ghayb) per se existed. 87 Instead, God had made known to all believers that 
truly hidden and unknowable phenomena associated with the end of the 
world, such as the scales to weigh people’s deeds ( mizan ), the resurrection, 
and paradise, were all real. 88 That prophets received revelation ( wahy ) and 
the Imams inspiration ( ilham ) did not render them qualitatively different 
from other human beings. Wahy was not part of the prophets’ essence ( dhati). 
Rather, all of them had at one point in their lives existed without this addi¬ 
tional quality, as demonstrated by Qur’an 42:52: “Even so We have revealed 
to thee a Spirit of Our bidding. Thou knewest not what the Book was, nor 
belief; but We made it a light, whereby We guide whom We will of Our ser¬ 
vants. And thou, surely thou shalt guide unto a straight path.” 89 

Consequently, the Imams did not differ intrinsically from other human 
beings. 90 They were not made out of light and did not exist with God be¬ 
fore creation. Dhakko held that all references in the Shi'i tradition which 
described the Imams as nurani (consisting of light) should be understood 
only in a metaphorical sense ( min bab al-majaz). He adduced a hadith, attrib¬ 
uted to the Sixth Shi'i Imam, Ja'far al-Sadiq (d. 148/765), and taken from al- 
Kulayni’s Kafi, in which God explained that before creation He brought into 
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being only the spirit ( ruh ) of Muhammad and Ali, which the philosophers 
have termed the First Intellect ( al-'aql al-awwal). While human beings had to 
concede that they were not able to completely penetrate this truth, nur prob¬ 
ably referred to the guidance offered by the Imams in the midst of the dark¬ 
ness of shirk and their acting as God’s repository of knowledge. 91 The Qur’an, 
the words of the Imams themselves, Islamic history, and the demands of the 
original human condition ( fitra) all excluded the possibility that these “holy 
personalities” would have descended directly from heaven. Only Adam and 
Eve had no parents, and only Jesus was born without a father, but whoever 
doubted a regular human birth for the Imams was a “denier of the Qur’an and 
completely devoid of faith.” 92 The Imams also did not command any extraor¬ 
dinary powers that would give them authority over life and death or enable 
them to provide sustenance to human beings. If God had delegated these 
exclusive prerogatives to them, this would be a serious attack on the Islamic 
doctrine of tauhid. 93 

It was thus inconceivable that the masumin (Infallibles) would act as in¬ 
dependent intermediary authorities between God and the believers. Dhakko 
only conceded a very limited role for a masum to act as an intermediary 
(wasilah ). He argued that God would bestow favors on the people due to the 
blessing ( baraka) of the Imams. Crucially, though, they had no active role 
in this themselves. 94 Dhakko hence rejected an understanding of vilayat-i 
takvini that attributed powers to the Imams qua their function ( wazifah ) or 
which came necessarily in conjunction with their office ( farz-i mansih ). 93 All 
hadiths that seemed to confirm a cosmological role for the Imams were un¬ 
reliable. 96 Only because these holy personalities were human, too, they could 
act as God’s proof ( hujjat) toward us. If they had capabilities beyond our com¬ 
prehension, we would not be able to appreciate their perfect obedience to 
God, exemplified by their praying in biting cold, fasting in scorching heat, 
and bearing all sorts of challenging afflictions with exemplary patience. 97 
To be sure, Dhakko was careful to add that his mission to disenchant the 
Imams had limits. They might share our humanity but there were still levels 
of distinction even within one species {jins). Compared to the Prophet, for 
example, “we are a stone but he is a diamond. We are a flint stone but he is a 
philosopher’s stone [paras]. We are a particle but he is the sun. We are fool¬ 
ish but he is wise. We are imperfect but is perfect. He is human but the em¬ 
bodied spirit [ruh-i mujassam ], he is a body but a body infused with spirit 
[jism-i murawwah].” 9s 

Building on these claims, Dhakko tried to create an alternative Shi'i iden¬ 
tity that was not focused on a deeply emotional veneration of the Imams 
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but rather had its basis in a specific approach toward Islamic law, which, he 
reasoned, would constitute a far lesser obstacle to Sunni-Shi'i unity. The true 
greatness of the ahl al-bayt lay in the important function they played in the 
“system of the shari'a,” namely as “heads and chiefs” of the court that clari¬ 
fied the specifications of the divine law Only through them did the believers 
have a grasp of the categories of permissible (halal) and forbidden (haram). 99 
What was specifically Shi'i in this context, Dhakko said, was that Shi'is 
in their legal reasoning avoided relying on analogy ( qiyas) or al-maslaha 
al-mursala (the unattested benefit without a clear indication in Qur'an or 
hadith). 100 Such approaches would only lead to unlawful innovations ( bida ), 
which even in a worldly context were illegal since no Pakistani had the right, 
for example, to introduce his own currency These innovations constituted an 
open rebellion against God and would imply that Islam as a religion was not 
complete ( din-i Islam mukammal nahin he )} 01 Instead, Shi'is relied only on 
the Qur'an and on hadiths transmitted from the Imams. 102 

This narrow view of what it means to be Shi'i goes very much against the 
traditionalists who identify other factors, such as the cosmological position 
of the Imams, the acknowledgment of their superhuman powers, and the re¬ 
liance on their capabilities to provide help to their adherents, as summarizing 
Shi'i identity. Dhakko was aware of the implications of his uncompromising 
stance. He actively tried to accommodate Shi'i sensibilities by arguing, for in¬ 
stance, that the Shi'i way of praying with open hands reflected the Prophet s 
original custom. 103 He condoned the Shi'i usage of the phrase Ya Ali madad 
(Help, oh 'Ali!) if those who uttered these words did not use it instead of the 
proper Islamic greeting al-salam ‘alaykum and meant no more than asking 
'Ali to implore God on their behalf for assistance. 'Ali and the other Imams 
only “caused God to give” ( dilvana ) but did not provide themselves. 104 Simi¬ 
larly, the 'alim criticized the Sunni practice of performing additional prayers 
{tarawih) during the nights of Ramadan as bid'a } 05 The same applied to turn¬ 
ing ‘ ashura into a day of celebration 106 Dhakko also conceded that there had 
been a tampering with the call to prayer: right from the beginning it had con¬ 
tained the words “hasten to the best of works” ( hayya ‘ala khayr al- c amal). It 
was the second Caliph 'Umar who replaced this phrase with “Prayer is better 
than sleep” ( al-salat khayr min al-naum). In this decision he was driven by 
his own whims and thus acted against God’s clear ruling ( hukm ). 107 While 
Dhakko in this context defined the Shi'i version of the adhan as the origi¬ 
nal Islamic one, he did not take the same position with regard to the signifi¬ 
cantly more important Shi'i addendum “ashhadu anna 'Aliyyan wali Allah” 
(I confess that 'Ali is the friend/viceregent of God). The latter was in his view 
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an innovation dating back to the Buyid dynasty. 108 In his argumentation, 
Dhakkos position is clearly informed by the stance taken by al-Saduq, who 
likewise rejected the third shahada as a fabrication. 109 

Dhakko’s motivation was similar to the controversial Iraqi scholar Muham¬ 
mad b. Muhammad Mahdi al-Khalisi (d. 1963). Both men aimed at suppress¬ 
ing the third shahada in the adhan in order to make room for Sunni-Shi'i rap¬ 
prochement. 110 Yet it proved difficult for the Pakistani to back up his ruling 
with references to scholars active closer to his own time period, because the 
pendulum had swung back forcefully toward condoning the third shahada 
since at least the Safavid period. 111 Dhakko was eager to make the sweeping 
case that if we considered the opinions of the “most learned ‘ulama and great¬ 
est fuqaha” they would all declare the third shahada impermissible. He told 
his readers he was sorry that he could at this point only provide a brief sum¬ 
mary, but that more information was surely available on request. Yet those 
rulings by prominent scholars such as Muhsin al-Hakim or Sayyid ‘Abdullah 
al-Shirazi (d. 1984) 112 that Dhakko was able to mention did not outlaw the 
third shahada. They only refused to make it mandatory and to treat it as an 
integral part of the adhan 113 Studying the positions held by the most promi¬ 
nent Shi'i ‘ulama regarding this question in the 1960s, Werner Ende thus ar¬ 
gued that nearly all leading figures of the time, including Muhsin al-Hakim, 
opined that the third shahada “was not only a recommended act, but also 
the cornerstone (ru/en) or secret {sirr) of the true faith, the perfection ( kamal) 
of religion, the symbol ( ramz ) of Shi'ism and its distinguishing mark [shiar) 
which must not be abandoned.” 114 Muhammad al-Khalisi lost the battle over 
the same question in the context of Iraq, Lebanon, and elsewhere because 
his opinions were challenged by a generation of former students of grand 
ayatollahs such as Muhsin al-Hakim, Sayyid Husayn Burujirdi (d. 1961), Abu 
’ 1 -Qasim al-Khu i (d. 1992), and others who defended the use of the third sha¬ 
hada. 115 Consequently, the practice was transformed from the status of un¬ 
lawful innovation ( bid'a) to a “recommended act ( mustahahh ) and, moreover, 
the symbol of Shi'ism and the esoteric mystery of the faith.” 116 

But Dhakko did not pin his hopes of a rapprochement only on the adhan. 
In the 2000s, he also expected to attain Shi'i-Sunni unity by attaching Shi'i 
political power to an already-existing, very concrete “coalition of the will¬ 
ing.” This Islamist alliance called Majlis-i Mutahhidah Amal (United Work¬ 
ing Committee), comprised Barelvi, Deobandi, and Ahl-i Hadis parties led by 
‘ulama. It only excluded scholars affiliated with the ssp, which had victim¬ 
ized Dhakko in the past. He accused the latter of having attacked and burned 
his library in the 1980s in response to a polemical work he had published. 
In the 2004 interview, Dhakko opposed a new imprint of this “proof-based 
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and logical” book, arguing that he was now striving toward unity and una¬ 
nimity (vahdat va yiganigi va yikdili ) among Muslims and did not want to 
provide any pretext for the Sipah-i Sahabah to attack the Shi'is. 117 Dhakko 
did not specify his precise role in the process of joining the Majlis-i Mutahhi- 
dah ‘Amal, simply stating in an interview that “we formed it” ( tashkil dada- 
him ). 118 He was more explicit, however, that for this project to succeed, it was 
necessary to go beyond all those “excesses” that made the Shi'i madhhab ap¬ 
pear unreasonable. Undue veneration of Zuljanah, for example, was prone 
to disgrace Shi'i Islam in the eyes of others. It provided the “enemies of the 
Household of the Prophet” with a pretext for regarding the community as 
“worshippers of the horse and taziya” (ghora aur taziyah parast qaum). By 
citing Ahmad Riza Barelvi, Dhakko underlined the shared Shi'i-Barelvi re¬ 
jection of performing rites associated with ziyarat at mock graves that were 
supposed to represent the shrines of the Imams. 119 As we have already seen, 
Dhakko did not restrain himself when excoriating practices associated with 
current majalis, which in his view could often be mistaken for either pub 
brawls or other forms of bawdy entertainment that had led the majority of 
the population to turn away from seeking any sober “scientific presentation” 
in such venues. 120 In order to rectify this situation, those who organized 
majalis should transcend any personal preferences and tastes. They should 
strive only for the goal of educating their audience about the purpose {maq- 
sad) of Husayn. Meritorious and upright speakers should be selected to talk 
about how the Third Shi'i Imam had sacrificed himself to unmask Yazid’s 
plan to destroy Islam (and thus humanity) by removing God’s clear standard 
of demarcating between right and wrong. 121 By speaking of Husayn as sha- 
hid-i insaniyyat (the martyr of/for humanity), Dhakko attempted to connect 
his reading with the example of Sayyid 'Ali Naqi Naqvi. 122 

At the same time, Dhakko was deeply concerned with preserving the 
authority of the 'ulama. The standing of the clerics was not only under¬ 
mined by the fact that the opponents of reform resorted to unacceptable 
ad hominem attacks against him and spread hatred toward the 'ulama in 
general. 123 Dhakko also took serious issue with their argument that taqlid 
was forbidden in the “fundamentals of religion” ( usul al-din). This interpre¬ 
tation was absurd, he claimed. How could the simple believers be bound in 
affairs relating to the minor branches of the law ( furu) but be at liberty to 
form their own interpretations in the much weightier matters related to the¬ 
ology? The true meaning of the principle adduced was that in issues con¬ 
cerning creed any taqlid without proof was impermissible. 124 Higher criteria 
of certainty applied, too, which were fulfilled only by hadiths that were mu- 
tawatir (documented through multiple chains of transmission) and Qur’anic 
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verses that did not belong to the ambiguous verses ( mutashahihat). Emulat¬ 
ing the ‘ulama was hence of utmost necessity in the area of usul al-din as 
well; otherwise the madhhab would be turned into a “plaything or a nose of 
wax” ( mum ki nak), something that could be twisted and shaped at will ac¬ 
cording to one’s caprices. 125 The influence of the ‘ulama was threatened from 
another angle, too: Shi'is claimed that they could hand over their zakat and 
khums directly to needy sayyids without channeling this money through the 
religious scholars. 126 

Dhakko saw himself in line with earlier reformist ‘ulama, especially the 
Lebanese “great reformer” Muhsin Amin al-‘Amili. Al-'Amili s opponents had 
branded him an “enemy of ‘azadari who was worse than the Umayyad army” 
simply because he had called for giving up certain flagellation practices and 
removing “fabricated” traditions from the majalis. 127 Dhakko suggested that 
the subcontinent had always been especially prone to undermining reformist 
efforts, a phenomenon experienced even by scholars residing in the cen¬ 
ters of Shi'i learning, such as Husayn b. Muhammad Taqi al-Nuri al-Tabarsi 
(d. 1902). His book al-Lulu wa-l-marjan fi adab ahl al-minbar (The pearls 
and the corals regarding the appropriate behavior of the people of the min- 
bar) was supposedly labeled as misguided among Shi'is in India. 128 Al-Nuri 
al-Tabarsi had offered in his work an early positivist-rationalist critique of 
the classic majlis manual, Rawdat al-shuhada by Kamal al-Din Husayn b. 
‘Ali al-Wa‘iz al-Kashifi (d. 910/1504-5). Among others, the important revolu¬ 
tionary Iranian scholar Murtaza Mutahhari (d. 1979) relied on “al-Nuri’s cri¬ 
tique of Rowzat al-shohada in a series of lectures on the distortions [tahrifat] 
that have infiltrated the literary and ritual-devotional commemorations of 
Karbala. Motahhari extols Hajji al-Nuri’s trenchant critique of the rowzeh- 
khwans for telling lies, being ignorant of true history, and being greedy for 
fame and fortune.” 129 A similar push back against reformist literature had 
affected the towering Indian mujtahid Sayyid ‘Ali Naqi Naqvi. His library 
had been set on fire because he challenged the narrative of the unbearable 
thirst that Husayn and his company had allegedly suffered during the tragic 
events of Karbala. 130 

In the context of Pakistan, Dhakko perceived himself as the victim of a 
Shaykhi smear campaign. He felt obliged to disclose the “bitter and hidden 
truth” that his opponents only pretended to be Shi'is but were in reality 
beyond the pale due to their promotion of Shaykhi doctrines. 131 Besides 
establishing these shared trajectories of reform, the reformist scholar also 
frequently emphasized his credentials and the special favors God had be¬ 
stowed on him. 132 He clearly regarded himself as a superior religious scholar 
with immense mental capabilities, and he claimed that his books had never 
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been refuted. 133 Dhakko was not shy to dismiss his opponents as mere maul- 
vis, malangs (antinomian, wandering dervishes), and popular preachers who 
were skilled only in the art of rauzah khaniP 4 In an interview with the Ira¬ 
nian journal Hauzah, he boasted that he had astonished everyone during his 
studies in Najaf by finishing the second level of the cycle of religious edu¬ 
cation at the seminaries, comprising the “surfaces of jurisprudence” ( sutuh 
al-fiqh ) and the “upper surfaces” ( al-sutuh al- c ulya), within only one year. 135 
Harnessing these qualifications, Dhakko made the case that only an ‘alim 
who commanded knowledge of seventy thousand hadiths in Arabic had the 
right to approach the sayings of the Prophet and the Imams in an unmedi¬ 
ated manner. 136 Such an elitist attitude was also on display in a letter he wrote 
in the late fall of 1969. Negotiators had tried to broker an agreement between 
Dhakko and his opponents. The reformist laid out stringent conditions for 
such a meeting to take place, which in any case was only the second-best 
option to submitting the disagreement of the two sides to the leading maraji' 
of the day and abiding by their decision. Dhakko expressed in this letter his 
rejection of any public form of intra-Shi'i munazara, since such an occasion 
would only play into the hands of the Shi'is’ enemies. He suggested instead a 
private meeting in which he would face all his opponents and their support¬ 
ers alone with the goal of issuing a shared statement at the end. Moreover, 
this debate should be an elite conversation held in either Arabic or Persian 
without any participation of the common people. 137 

Sayyid c Ali Sharaf al-Din Musavi Aliabadi 

and the Politicization of Karbala 

Dhakko’s reformist and not openly political thought stands in 
marked contrast to scholars who were indebted to and politicized by the Ira¬ 
nian Revolution. Chapter 4 explores in detail Pakistani Shi'i interpretations 
discussions of Khomeini’s role and the meaning of vilayat-i faqih in the local 
South Asian context 138 Yet the Iranian influence on reformist attempts that 
strove to alter the discussion on rituals and theology in order to achieve taq- 
rih (rapprochement) is palpable as well. It comes to the fore, for example, in 
the writings of Sayyid Sharaf al-Din Musavi Aliabadi (b. 1942), who hailed 
originally from the village of Aliabad in Baltistan and received advanced 
religious training in Najaf and later Qum and Mashhad. 139 After his return 
to Pakistan, he was active in the pro-Iranian Imamia Students Organisation 
(iso), serving on the groups Advisory Council and contributing to the iso 
journal, Rah-i c AmalP° 

Advancing a rationalist reading of the events of Karbala, Sayyid Ali Sha¬ 
raf al-Din Musavi argued that Husayn had declared war on superstitions and 
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won a lasting victory for logic and reason. 141 If most people held a different 
view, this was because the tragedy of ‘ ashura did not simply speak for itself 
The events required interpretation in the same way as an entire research in¬ 
stitute in Iran was devoted to making sense of the precise meaning of Imam 
Khomeini s words, even though all of his speeches were available on audio- 
or videotapes. No similar record existed for Karbala, which had caused all 
sorts of conflicting interpretations to spring up in its aftermath. Some people 
claimed that Husayn’s uprising was due to an internal family conflict; others 
attributed an esoteric meaning to it ( ghaybi tafsir) or held that Husayn rose 
up against Yazid in order to take over the caliphate and win power for him¬ 
self. 142 But if we took into account that Husayn operated always within the 
four walls of the Qur’an, we would realize that Husayn’s main goal was po¬ 
litical: namely, to establish an Islamic system. 143 His uprising was directed 
against the (worldly) injustice and evil of Yazid that threatened to sound the 
death knell for Islam. 144 The Third Imam never advocated the conceptual¬ 
ization of the imamate as an office with a cosmological reach. 145 Rather, he 
backed up his decidedly worldly opposition to Yazid with Quranic verses in 
the vein of “And do not obey one whose heart We have made heedless of 
Our remembrance and who follows his desire and whose affair is ever [in] 
neglect” (Qi 8:28). 146 Husayn took up arms only after carefully considering 
his options and being assured of the support of the Kufans, because com¬ 
manding right and forbidding wrong always required a position of strength 
and power. 147 

Taken together, this implied that ‘azadari should be more than an act of 
worship or an occasion for weeping. Instead, Shi'i rituals should give expres¬ 
sion to the essentially political basis of the events at Karbala. 148 This focus 
on the political aspects of Husayn’s uprising allowed Musavi to rethink Shi'i 
majalis as a space that aimed less at fostering Shi'i identity than at creating 
intra-Muslim unity. He argued that nothing should be said or done at such a 
meeting that would stir up the anger of any other Islamic sect, such as curs¬ 
ing the first three Caliphs. Behavior in this vein would be utterly opposed 
to the “spirit, philosophy, and wisdom” of 'azadari and was the hallmark of 
those who supported either the khawarij or Mu'awiya ( shiah-i khavarij o 
Muaviyah ). 149 It was not the Sunnis that were the enemies of the ahl al-bayt 
but rather those people who fought and mocked the Prophet, the kuffar and 
mushrikun, like the Jews and the Christians. 150 

According to Musavi, the problem in Pakistan today was, however, that 
there existed two groups of Shi'is in the country. He termed those the shi‘ah-i 
haydar-i karrar (Shi'a of the Constantly Attacking Lion [ Ali]) and the shiah-i 
isnaashariyya (Twelver Shi'a), respectively. It was only the latter who clung 
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to the same confession of faith like all other Muslims, built their lives on 
Qur’an and sunna, and regarded self-made laws and ideas that entered their 
religion as kufr and shirk } 51 The shiah-i haydar-i karrar, on the other hand, 
despised reason ( c aql ), which formed the basis of all Shi'i c aqida, and pre¬ 
tended that in religion certain things could not be comprehended by c aql 
alone. 152 Musavi accused these mistaken Shi'is of following an entirely dif¬ 
ferent religion, one with a deficient understanding of tauhid. He criticized 
the shiah-i haydar-i karrar for arguing that the Prophet was in need of ‘Ali 
and for promoting matam instead of fasting, and breast-beating instead of 
the prescribed prayers. 153 Musavi also denied their claim that the Qur’an was 
a deeply esoteric piece of writing that required the Imams’ exegesis by point¬ 
ing out the mismatch between 77,701 words and 6,236 ayas of the Qur’an 
and only 3,352 hadiths transmitted from the Imams that were concerned 
with Quranic exegesis. 154 The reformist scholar explained that turning the 
Imams into deliverers of worldly needs was a typical strategy to lure people 
away from God. The wrong Shi'is were guilty of this approach because they 
declared that someone who was not able take care of all their material needs 
did not deserve to be called their maula (master). It was this exact ruse that 
the communists relied on, challenging hungry, thirsty, and unclothed chil¬ 
dren to ask their God to provide. If the help the poor requested did not ma¬ 
terialize, the communists urged them to call on “Lenin and Stalin” instead— 
and suddenly the gates of plenty opened for them and they received food 
and clothing. Likewise, contemporary nongovernmental organizations used 
this mechanism to woo needy Shi'is away from proper belief. These organi¬ 
zations fostered their dependence through the delivery of “packets of bis¬ 
cuits out of the sky” ( asman se biscuit ke dibbon ) and by providing medical 
services for their wives and children. With the syringe offered for treatment, 
they drew religion out of the people ( jis ke zarie un se din ko khenc lengi). 155 
While Dhakko was trying to straddle the fine line between, on the one hand, 
acknowledging that the spirits of the Imams had been created out of light, 
and, on the other, rejecting the view that this feature meant that they were 
superhuman or took part in vilayat-i takvini, Musavi dismissed such ideas 
altogether. For him, nur was nothing special, since both heaven and earth 
were filled with God’s light and the term should only be understood as a syn¬ 
onym for belief and guidance. 156 

For Musavi, 'aqida problems in contemporary Pakistan had been long in 
the making and did not originate in the country itself. Rather, even the Shi'i 
'ulama in Iran and Iraq had neglected their duties. 157 Faced with rising Wah¬ 
habi and Salafi tendencies, they had preferred cooperation with worldly 
rulers and had accepted that 'azadari was turned into a “mere custom” ( mahz 
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rasm) in order to protect religion as a whole — or so they thought. 158 This 
had to do with the ‘ulama not trusting their own abilities. To them, religion 
resembled an ugly girl who was hard to marry off. Hence, the ‘ulama were 
reluctant to impose any obligation on the groom’s family (meaning the ordi¬ 
nary believers) because these might turn their backs on them. 159 Musavi 
chastised his fellow scholars for capitulating in front of the common people. 
The ignorant masses could not claim to possess more or deeper love for the 
ahl al-bayt, because the quality of love was directly linked to one’s level of 
knowledge. 160 Musavi had two pieces of advice for the ‘ulama: First, they 
should speak up like him and not be afraid of being called Wahhabi, since 
the latter were (hypocritical) Muslims, too. 161 Second, the scholars should re¬ 
vamp religious education and equip their students with appropriate tabligh 
skills so they could tackle the spread of reprehensible customs that painted 
the Shi'i madhhab in a ridiculous light. 162 Currently, the graduates from 
religious schools were as useless as a sixth finger, because they acquired 
knowledge that was only applicable within the four walls of their madrasa. 
How was this supposed to be medicine for the pains of society ( muashare 
ke kaysi [sic] dard ki dava hen )? 163 Yet Musavi was not entirely pessimis¬ 
tic about the prospects of religious Shi'i reform in Pakistan. Writing in May 
1995, he saw arising an unprecedented opportunity for reform that should 
be seized. While similar calls had been utterly unsuccessful in the past, now 
Iran’s Supreme Leader, Ayatollah Khamenei, had issued a clear verdict de¬ 
lineating the acceptable limits of ‘ ashura customs. This provided the ‘ulama 
with a unique opportunity to publicly present their thoughts (rm afkar 0 
khayalat ko minassah-i shuhud par ane ka mauqa c nasib hud), backed up by 
the authority of Iran’s religious hierarchy. 164 This way, Musavi thought, both 
the purity of Shi'i teachings and that of their public manifestations could be 
restored. He was wrong, however, to assume that the long-standing contro¬ 
versy over reform could be solved simply by decree. 165 


THE TRADITIONALIST REACTION 

The opponents of those reforms advocated by Dhakko and Musavi 
did not remain silent. 166 Making fun of Dhakko for playing up his Punjabi 
credentials as a “local” ( maqami ) scholar in order to win over the “common 
people” was among the tamer attacks his muhajir opponents launched against 
him. For example, they pointed out his defective use of Urdu grammar, 167 and 
on a more serious note they accused him of having denigrated the ahl al-bayt 
and thus destroyed the Shi'i ‘aqida, which had remained unified for fourteen 
hundred years. Once the Mahdi reappeared, they promised, he would do 
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away with people like him through the sword. 168 They saw him as a narrow¬ 
minded, fanatic Shi'i-Wahhabi and a reductionist qishri c alim, a scholar who 
was only concerned with the exoteric aspects (literally: the husk) of religious 
teaching. 169 Some opponents consequently suggested a total social boycott of 
Dhakko, denouncing him as a nasibi, an enemy of the Prophet’s household, 
or called on the Shi'is to collectively curse him. 170 Dhakko, they argued, had 
received guidance but was stubborn in denying the virtues of the Prophet 
and the Al-i Muhammad in general and the third shahada as well as ‘azadari 
in particular. It was thus incumbent on Pakistan’s Shi'is to follow the ex¬ 
ample of the Prophet and his house and initiate a divine judgment in the 
form of a mutual imprecation ( mubahala ) against Dhakko. 171 The reformist 
was appropriately termed the “Father of Ignorance” (Abu Jahl), thus referring 
at the same time to an influential Meccan opponent of the Prophet, and a 
“Najdi pig” ( khinzir-i najdi ). 172 Through such initiatives, his enemies collec¬ 
tively managed to create a climate in which Dhakko’s students were afraid to 
reveal their ties to him, fearing that the connection would prevent them from 
finding employment. 173 The sad state of Dhakko’s (rather grandiosely named) 
school Sultan al-Madaris in Sargodha underlines the difficulty his reformist 
agenda had run into. Similarly, Sayyid ‘Ali Sharaf al-Din Musavi complained 
that even moderate figures such as scholars associated with Islamabad’s lead¬ 
ing seminar Jami'at al-Kauthar declared from the pulpit that he had become 
a Sunni. 174 

God’s Incomprehensible Transcendence 

As I have demonstrated, Dhakko dismissed all attacks against him¬ 
self as efforts by cynical popular preachers to protect their lucrative sinecures. 
But what becomes obvious in the various texts responding to his call for re¬ 
form is that the arguments of Dhakko’s opponents were fueled by serious 
theological differences. The traditionalists set out to defend the conception 
of an entirely transcendent God that clearly informed their understanding 
of tauhid. In their view, no unmediated, direct connection was possible be¬ 
tween the Creator and human beings. Such a conviction comes to the fore in 
the writings of Muhammad Bashir Ansari (d. 1983). Ansari was born in 1901, 
obtained a mumtaz al-afazil degree from Lucknow’s celebrated Madrasah-i 
Nazimiyyah, and for three years took courses on comparative religion at the 
Madrasat al-Wa‘izin in the city. 175 He spent the 1930s as a Shi'i missionary 
in the area that later became Pakistan and is credited with large-scale con¬ 
versions during public debates ( munazarat) with Sunni opponents. After 
the foundation of Pakistan, he pushed for the establishment of an All Paki¬ 
stan Shi'a Conference (apsc) as a successor to the aisc . 176 Over the next de- 
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The sad state of the library in the Sultan al-Madaris madrasa, 
Muhammad Husayn Najafi Dhakkos seminary in Sargodha, speaks 
to the difficulties and intense opposition advocates of ShTi reform 
have faced in Pakistan. Photograph by the author. 







cades, he exchanged letters with pro-Shaykhi figures in Pakistan in which he 
praised the subtlety of Shaykh Ahmad AhsaYs religious reasoning. Ansari ar¬ 
gued that it was perfectly in line with the thought of established Shi'i figures 
like Muhammad Baqir Majlisi while publicly denying any leanings toward 
the Shaykhi school. 177 When these letters were leaked, Ansari attempted to 
distance himself from the Shaykhis, claiming that “no books had been avail¬ 
able to him to study Shaikhiya doctrine thoroughly.” 178 

His publications, however, speak a very different language: Ansari wrote 
in a refutation of Dhakko’s works that Gods unicity was beyond human com¬ 
prehension and that it was not possible for Him to directly establish contact 
between His divine essence and His creation ( khudavand-i c alam apni makh- 
luq tak bi-zat-i khud nahin pahunc sakta tha). The realms of the servant and 
the master were two discrete and entirely separate entities, one spiritual ( ru- 
hani), the other one filled with matter ( maddiyyat). 179 It was only through 
the Imams acting as transmitters ( vasilah) that we could obtain an accessible 
form of tauhid. The ma'sumin, who were themselves manifestations of God’s 
attributes, conveyed knowledge about God’s essence to us. 180 Consequently, 
it did not make much sense to attribute titles like mushkilkusha (the remover 
of difficulties) or hajat rava (the granter of wishes) directly to God, as some 
‘ulama argued. 181 Even though the Prophet and his descendants appeared to 
us in human form, they were nothing less than God’s first creation ( avval-i 
makhluq ) and had direct, unmediated access to God’s knowledge. 182 Their 
relationship with God was not based on compulsion ijabr), because this 
would entail that their conduct could not be called praiseworthy. Rather, the 
ma'sumin were acting with the full authority ( ikhtiyari haysiyyat) that God 
had granted them. This meant that they themselves commanded supernatu¬ 
ral abilities such as talking with animals or raising people from the dead. 183 
They spoke while still in the womb and confessed the shahada right after 
birth. Everyone who was born the same night as them thus automatically 
became a believer {mu min). God Himself had crafted their physical features, 
and they were born without an umbilical cord. The bodies of these holy per¬ 
sonalities glowed in the dark, they were able to simultaneously view what 
was in front and what was behind them, and their sweat was fragrant. No 
mosquito would ever bite them and no birds would sing while seated above 
them. They did not cast a shadow, did not grow old, and did not leave foot¬ 
prints in soft soil. 184 These creational ( takvini) powers implied not only that 
these holy personalities could split the moon at will but also that the proper 
categories of allowed and forbidden (halal o haram ) should be taken from 
their example. 185 Another prominent traditionalist critic of Dhakko, the in- 
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fluential preacher and former member of the Council of Islamic Ideology 
Sayyid ‘Irfan Haydar ‘Abidi (d. 1998), put it in similar terms. 186 Even though 
God had created heaven and earth, the trees and stones greeted not Him 
but Muhammad when the Prophet passed by them. 187 While God’s essence 
was hidden (makhfi zat ns ki), it became manifest through the Prophet and 
his kin who rightly guided the creation. God surely gave the victory, but it 
was ‘Ali who won it at Khaybar, at Khandaq, and when conquering Mecca. 188 
Consequently, there was nothing wrong in turning to the Imams to ask for 
help. The traditionalists denied that any kufr would be involved in such an 
act, since God himself had elevated the Imams to the level of being rulers 
(hakim o rai). 189 

Bashir Ansari could point out several instances when he himself had ex¬ 
perienced the ability of the Imams to act as mushkilkusha. One time his son 
Zulfiqar Ali had fallen ill with gout, and no treatment proved effective. Zulfi- 
qar could no longer move his legs and was edging closer and closer to a per¬ 
manent disability. Ansari locked the boy up in the family’s own mourning 
hall (‘ azakhanah ), which contained a model of Husayn’s tomb and a replica 
of Abbas’s standard. While Zulfiqar was imploring his maula to heal him, all 
members of the household were engaging in breast-beating and mourning 
outside. Suddenly the door opened and Zulfiqar slowly emerged from the 
hall, walking on his own legs. The whole ‘ azakhanah was filled with fra¬ 
grance, and several days later the boy had completely recovered. In another 
instance, Ansari’s two sons Muzaffar Abbas and Ghalib Ali were riding a 
truck not far away from Taxila when their vehicle was frontally hit by another 
loaded truck and driven off the mountain road. Before losing consciousness, 
both boys shouted, “Ya Ali madad!” When locals approached the scene of 
the accident, Muzaffar and Ghalib were lying on the ground, wounded but 
alive. Their truck was totally twisted from the impact. Yet the two boys had 
somehow been ejected from their seat behind the driver “through an open¬ 
ing which was not big enough for even a cat to escape.” Finally, Bashir An¬ 
sari himself was diagnosed with a tumor in his throat, four inches long and 
three inches wide, which rendered eating, drinking, and breathing extremely 
difficult. Doctors at several hospitals were unsure what to do. When Ansari 
finally went to a clinic in Hyderabad (Sindh) that boasted specialists trained 
in the United States, Germany, and the United Kingdom, they wanted to 
commence the surgery right away. Ansari was hesitant, however. He pre¬ 
ferred to consult with his family first and embarked on the long journey back 
home to Taxila, ignoring his doctors’ advice. His relatives at once started a 
program of matam and recitations. Ansari had a dream that night and was 
told to shed tears for Husayn and to apply earth from Karbala ( khak-i shifa) 
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to his tumor. Within a couple of days, the swelling became soft and receded. 
This miracle was also confirmed later by one of the surgeons of the hospital 
in Hyderabad, who was himself a Shi'i. 190 

In general, Imami theologians have affirmed the possibility of non- 
prophetic miracles. Yet they argued that such miracles must fulfill the pur¬ 
pose of verifying the Imams claim to the imamate. In Ansari’s case, this con¬ 
dition does not seem to have been met because the “definition excludes the 
possibility of non-prophetic miracles which are not preceded by a claim and 
which serve simply to honour their receiver.” 191 What is remarkable, how¬ 
ever, is that Ansari’s arguments are in line with Shaykhi (and earlier Isma'ili) 
cosmology, which opted for an absolute transcendence of God, a pure being 
that remained “undescribed to the point that its undescription cannot be 
described.” 192 This divine entity was beyond existence, yet it brought into 
being in an incomprehensible mode of creation ( ibda) the First Intelligence, 
which was perfect and eternal and stood on top of a great chain of cause 
and effect. 193 The First Intelligence was also conceptualized as God’s created 
will ( mashia ), which originated ex nihilo to preserve God’s unicity uncom¬ 
promised, because attributing a (changing) will directly to God was seen as 
problematic in this regard. According to al-Ahsa’i this mashia constituted 
the proper object of theology. It was this external, itself created will of God 
which set the process of creation into motion and to which everything would 
return on the Last Day. Al-AhsaYs successor Sayyid Kazim Rashti (d. 1844) 
used the term haqiqa muhammadiyya (the Muhammadan reality) to single 
out the specific location where the will or act of God manifested itself in 
the world ( mahall al-mashia, al-infial )} 9 ‘ 1 It seems to me that the Pakistani 
traditionalist religious scholars and preachers under discussion deliberately 
tapped into these sophisticated metaphysical speculations and suggested an 
identity between the ma'sumin and the First Intellect, or the mashia 195 At 
times they went even further than al-Ahsa’i, who had been careful to point 
out that the Imams were the personalized command {amr) and action ( fi c l) 
of God but had no will of their own. In al-Ahsa’i’s understanding, they should 
be thought of as God’s “passive tools.” 196 The indebtedness of the Pakistanis 
to the complicated Shaykhi cosmology is also demonstrated by their focus on 
names and their insistence on the third shahada, because the “truth of Islam 
is a name” ( haqiqat-i Islam nam he )} 97 This could be seen as another expres¬ 
sion of the traditionalists’ strategy to identify the Imams with God’s first cre¬ 
ation and even the name “Allah” itself. For al-Ahsa’i God’s real name did not 
consist of vowels and consonants and was hidden from human comprehen¬ 
sion. Rather, ‘Allah” was a designation that referred to His manifestation in 
the world of intelligibles. 198 
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Redefinitions of Religious Authority 

These metaphysical debates had clear ramifications for models of 
religious authority as well. The traditionalists argued that true religious 
knowledge was dependent on acknowledging the cosmological positions of 
the Imams. Promoting them only as worldly rulers and human beings was 
not enough, because non-Muslims also could experience the holy person¬ 
alities in this way. The concepts of nubuwwa, imama, risala, khilafa, and 
wilaya were all esoteric ranks ( hatini maratib ) that could be perceived only 
with the eyes of the heart. 199 If the sincere believer accepted the Imams as 
rulers of the universe, he might experience that his heart was thoroughly 
cleansed and the darkness of the veil being lifted ( aur tariki keparde hatjate 
hen )? 00 leading to a higher level of faith ( iman ). 201 This purification of the 
heart was necessary in order to comprehend the deeper meaning of certain 
mysterious hadiths. 202 Safdar Husayn Dogar pointed to a conversation be¬ 
tween Ja'far al-Sadiq and his disciple Zurarah b. A'yan. In this encounter the 
Sixth Imam had likened himself to the mysterious figure of al-Khidr, whom 
the Islamic tradition identified with the servant of God mentioned in Quran 
18:59-81. Al-Khidr accepted Moses as a traveling companion and ordered 
him to remain silent while he committed seemingly outrageous acts like de¬ 
stroying a ship or killing a boy, the profound wisdom of which he only ex¬ 
plained later. 203 Zurarah complained about a large number of hadiths which 
Ja'far al-Sadiq had conveyed to him but which he found troubling, to the 
extent that he felt the urge to destroy and burn his notes containing them. 
In his answer, the Imam explained that Zurarah’s reaction was not unprece¬ 
dented. The angels had likewise failed to fully comprehend Adam’s fadail, 204 
By contrast, those who regarded the Imams only as human beings analo¬ 
gous to themselves would only learn from them, the traditionalists argued, 
but their hearts would not be illuminated by Gnostic knowledge ( marifat ). 
Ansari thus advocated for a different hierarchy of ‘ulama. He ranked the 
‘ulama’-i c amal (the scholars of outward practice), who focused on khums, 
the alms tax, purity, and pollution, as inferior to the scholars of the gno¬ 
sis {‘ulama-i ma c rifat), who attained the way of truth. 205 Dhakko and his 
group should acknowledge that all their knowledge and ijtihad were defec¬ 
tive. Their entire teaching was confused because they focused on curtailing 
the virtues and qualities of the Imams even though the latter were limit¬ 
less beings ( hazrat a’immah-i tahirin ki zavat-i muqaddasah ki hadd nahin 
hoti )? 06 These actions reflected the arrogance of the scholars who adopted 
grandiose titles like hujjat al-Islam (“Proof of Islam”) but in reality betrayed 
simple folk and inflicted damage on Islam. 207 That someone had reached 
the level of ijtihad was by no means a guarantee that this person could be 
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trusted. All religious scholars, Shi'is not excluded, had at times sold their 
turbans to the highest bidder and been eager to endorse fatwas approving 
of Husayn’s killing. 208 Even Qum and Najaf were no longer immune to the 
spread of reprehensible forms of ‘aqida by scholars who had used their ma¬ 
terial capabilities and political influence to seize the centers of Shi'i learning 
{marakizpar qabzah kar liya ) 209 The traditionalists adduced the examples of 
controversial reformists like Musa al-Musawi, 210 Abu ’ 1 -Fazl b. Riza al-Burqa‘i 
(d. 1991), 211 and, most important, Muhammad b. Mahdi al-Khalisi. They be¬ 
lieved that al-Khalisi had been Dhakko’s teacher (which he was at pains to 
deny) and hence labeled the reformist Pakistani scholar the “Khalisi of the 
present age” ( Khalisi-yi asr ). 212 It was especially due to al-Khalisi’s suppos¬ 
edly evil influence that the Shi'i qaum could no longer distinguish between 
a true and a “fake” (ja c li) mujtahid. 213 This problem also affected some Paki¬ 
stani students who pursued higher religious education abroad. They had de¬ 
veloped a liking for the “pomp and show” put on by the modernist ( jiddat 
pasand) ‘ulama, who promoted religious innovations in line with the Zeit¬ 
geist. Such a strategy was amply reflected in the title (and substance) of al- 
Khalisi s main fiqh work, Iliya" al-sharia (Revival of the shari'a). 214 

Given Dhakko’s clear lack of batini insights, Ansari advised him to re¬ 
strict himself to fiqh questions and the furu of religion and to be content 
with discussing khums, zakat, and issues related to the female period and 
childbirth. He should not try to exert any authority in the context of kalam 
and ‘ aqa’id , because this would go beyond his limited capabilities. 215 Even 
though Dhakko had spent a long time in Iraq, he clearly had not experi¬ 
enced the “spiritual emanations and blessings” ( ruhani fuyuz o barakat) 
emerging from 'Ali s shrine, because he had neglected to pay any attention 
to the batin. Dhakko had only claimed his portions of bread from the pub¬ 
lic kitchen ( langar) of the “Gate to the City of Knowledge”; he had not made 
use of Ali s Qur’anic exegesis ( ta’vil ). 216 Yet Ansari s most dangerous weapon 
in the context of Pakistan was to accuse Dhakko and other reformers of vio¬ 
lating the principle of the finality of Muhammad’s prophethood ( khatm al- 
nubuwwat). Such an attack brought Dhakko dangerously close to the Ahma- 
dis, who through a constitutional amendment had been officially declared 
non-Muslims in Pakistan in 1974 for upholding the possibility of continued 
prophecy after Muhammad. 217 Ansari argued that the efforts of the reform¬ 
ers to downgrade the Prophet and the Imams meant eliminating the divide 
between their exalted position and the mere human. This implied that if an 
ordinary human being were to try hard enough to study law and obtain the 
level of ijtihad, he could actually reach a stage equal to that of these holy 
personalities. 218 
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Mainstreaming Esoteric Knowledge 

The traditionalist ‘ulama did not deem it sufficient, however, only to 
attack Dhakko and other reformers personally or simply to end the discussion 
by claiming higher spiritual insights. They clearly reacted to the debate initi¬ 
ated by the reformists and were anxious to demonstrate that their cosmologi¬ 
cal readings of the Imams were perfectly in line with the mainstream of Shi'i 
thought. These scholars argued that they defended the same ‘ aqa’id that had 
been core beliefs for hundreds of years and had been held by millions of Shi'i 
‘ulama, saints, philosophers, hadith-transmitters, and mujtahids. 219 Dhakkos 
response of indiscriminately throwing around the Shaykhi label to dismiss 
essential Shi'i beliefs was simplistic at best. 220 It constituted a corruption of 
the truth clothed in the language of reform, as Qur an 2:11 emphasized. 221 

In order to situate themselves within the Shi'i mainstream, the tradition¬ 
alists pursued two main strategies. First, they played up their scholarly cre¬ 
dentials by referring to the ijazat they had received from prominent schol¬ 
ars and attempted to argue that Khomeini’s view in particular was perfectly 
in line with their approach. Second, they seized on the veneration of both 
Sunni and Shi'i scholars for the Prophet Muhammad and tacitly extended 
the agreement about his unique standing as God’s Messenger to the Imams. 

Al-Sabiqi, for example, relied on Dhakkos discussion of the authority 
exerted by a jurist who met all of the preconditions during the time of the Oc- 
cultation ( faqihjami al-shara’it). Such a scholar was entitled to fill the posi¬ 
tion of hakim al-shar c , denoting a jurist “who is well-qualified to decide on 
legal matters and supervise the affairs of Muslims in the area of Shari'a.” 222 
Al-Sabiqi concurred that such a faqih was tasked by God to establish the hu- 
dud and discretionary punishments ( tazirat ), to command right and forbid 
wrong, and to act as the caretaker for orphans’ property. He then empha¬ 
sized that eleven ayatollahs and grand ayatollahs, among them Sayyid Abu 
’ 1 -Qasim al-Khu i (d. 1992), Sayyid Muhammad Baqir al-Sadr (d. 1980), and 
Sayyid Muhammad Kazim Shari'atmadari (d. 1986) had appointed him as 
their wakil and delegated the above-mentioned functions to him. 223 Bashir 
Ansari could claim similar endorsements from, among others, the grand aya¬ 
tollahs Muhammad Husayn Kashif al-Ghita (d. 1953) and Sayyid Shihab al- 
Din Mar'ashi Najafi (d. 1990). 224 These leading scholars in the Shi'i centers 
clearly contradicted Dhakkos views, al-Sabiqi claimed. Al-Khu i had stated, 
for example, that the prophets and Imams were not impaired by the slightest 
defect during their lifespan. The grand ayatollah ‘Abd al-A'la Musavi Sabza- 
vari (d. 1993) was quoted to the effect that the connection the Infallibles had 
with God and His emanation was of a superhuman quality ( kharij az nau-i 
bashar ast)? 2i The traditionalists could refer to eighteen modern maraji' 
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who had condoned not only the creation of the Imams from light but also 
their guardianship over creation ( vilayat-i takvini )? 26 In these lists, the lead¬ 
ing Shaykhi scholar of the schools Tabrizi branch, Mirza Hasan al-Ha’iri al- 
Ihqaqi (1900-2003), also shows up frequently, labeled as both grand ayatol¬ 
lah and reformer ( muslih ). 227 This is not too surprising, since the Tabrizis had 
adopted a much less controversial outlook than their rival Kirmani branch. 
They did not condone the concept of the fourth pillar and, in general, had 
given themselves the image of rather orthodox mujtahids who accepted the 
concept of taqlid. 228 But the traditionalists’ biggest trump card was Khomeini 
himself, who had affirmed in his work Hukumat-i Islami (Islamic Govern¬ 
ment) that the spiritual state of the Imams 

is a universal divine vice regency [khilafat-i kulli-yi ilahi\ that is some¬ 
times mentioned by the Imams. It is a vice regency pertaining to the 
whole of creation [khilafati ast takvini ], by virtue of which all the atoms 
in the universe humble themselves before the holder of authority [vali al- 
amr ]. It is one of the essential beliefs [zaruriyyat] of our Shi'i school that 
no one can attain the spiritual status of the Imams, not even the cherubim 
or the prophets. In fact, according to the traditions that have been handed 
down to us, the Most Noble Messenger and the Imams existed before the 
creation of the world in the form of lights situated beneath the divine 
throne; they were superior to other men [ az baqiyyah-i mardum imtiyaz 
dashte and] even in the sperm from which they grow and in their physi¬ 
cal composition. 229 

This implied that the “Khalisi group” was guilty of raising the voice of discord. 
These people baselessly labeled the ordinary Shi'is, who were thoroughly 
rooted in the officially condoned orthodoxy, as ignorant and extremist. 230 

The traditionalist authors came to their seemingly strong consensus of 
Shi'i authorities partly by relying on quotes that referred primarily to the 
Prophet. They seized on these discussions and quietly extended them to en¬ 
compass all the ma'sumin. ‘Irfan ‘Abidi, for example, took ‘Ali Naqi Naqvi’s af¬ 
firmation that the Prophet had access to “knowledge of the unknown” (' ilm-i 
ghayb) to argue that the Imams too were blessed with this ability. 231 Ali Has- 
nayn Shiftah attempted to dismantle Dhakko’s position that there was no 
rational counterargument to the possibility of the Imams losing their infal¬ 
libility. Dhakko had opined that this doctrine simply had to be accepted on 
the authority of the divine law and the tradition of the Shi'i school. In his 
response, Shiftah marshaled evidence from the famous theologian Jamal al- 
Din Hasan b. Yusuf, called al-Allama al-Hilli (d. 726/1325), who had argued 
that if the Prophet was not ma'sum, then the people could not trust him. Al- 
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Hilli had indeed taken this stance in reaction to the Mu'tazili position, which 
rested on the principle of mutual cancellation ( ihhat ). The Mu'tazilis held 
that punishment for minor sins was canceled out by praiseworthy actions 
exceeding it; they intended to thereby make room for minor sins committed 
by prophets and at the same time exonerate them from any blame connected 
with such lapses. Since al-Hilli, like al-Sharif al-Murtada (d. 436/1044) be¬ 
fore him, rejected this mechanism of ihbat, he could not allow that prophets 
committed any sin because this would entail blame, punishment, and com¬ 
promising their status. 232 Al-Hilli does not provide a discussion of the Imams 
in this context, but al-Shiftah makes it appear that he did, claiming that the 
Iraqi theologian had demonstrated “in a rational way” that both the Prophet 
and the Imams needed to be infallible and that this position was not merely 
a “school opinion” ( mazhabi c aqidah), as Dhakko had claimed. 233 Similarly, 
al-Sabiqi adduced the Iranian scholar and philosopher Muhammad Husayn 
Tabataba’i (1904-81) and his commentary on the Qur’an al-Mizan fi tafsir 
al-Qur'an (The Scale in the Interpretation of the Qur'an ). 2311 Tabataba’i ex¬ 
plained that a prophet should be regarded as such even before he started re¬ 
ceiving any revelation ( wahy ), because he was equipped from his birth with 
the special ability to do so. Al-Sabiqi takes it for granted that Tabataba’i’s 
reasoning applied to the Imams as well. 235 Such a strategy also informs Saf- 
dar Husayn Dogar s attempt to draw on leading maraji' in order to make the 
uncontroversial point that Shi'i Islam recognized five usul-i din, among them 
the imamate. Yet Dogar then proceeds to fill out the particular meaning of 
the imamate by relying on far more obscure and esoteric figures. 236 

Moving even beyond the confines of their own school, traditionalist au¬ 
thors also sought to appropriate Sunni scholars in their endeavor to estab¬ 
lish the orthodox character of their thought. An obvious choice for them 
was Muhammad b. Abd al-Karim al-Shahrastani (d. 458/1153), an author 
whom the Sunni tradition remembers predominantly as a Shafi'i jurist and 
Ash'ari theologian. He is most famous for his heresiography al-Milal wa-l- 
nihal ? 37 While al-Shahrastani discussed Isma'ili cosmology in detail in this 
work as a seemingly neutral and disinterested observer, he revealed in some 
of his other writings that he himself subscribed to the distinction between 
the unintelligible world of God ( c alam al-amr ) and our sensual world ( c alam 
al-khalq). The latter emanated from the First Intellect and hence originated 
only in a secondary manner through God. 238 Al-Sabiqi utilized especially al- 
Shahrastani’s discussion of prophethood that was presented in al-Milal in 
the form of a supposed munazara during the time of Abraham between a 
group of Sabeans and an assembly of monotheists ( hunafa ’) opposing them. 
These monotheists argued that the prophets occupied the “first stage of all 
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stages of existence.” 239 Their being was superior to that of ordinary humans 
in terms of “disposition and capability” ( mizajan wa-istidadan) and went be¬ 
yond usual angelic qualities as far as “reception and performance” ( quhulan 
wa-adaan) were concerned. 240 While al-Shahrastani’s thought was a synthe¬ 
sis of Ash'ari, Avicennian, and Isma'ili concepts 241 al-Sabiqi called on him 
as a witness to present a universal ‘aqida that was supposedly shared by 
Sunnis and Shi'is alike. 242 Al-Sabiqi also found an ally in the eminent Sunni 
thinker Abu Hamid Muhammad b. Muhammad al-Ghazali (d. 505/1111), from 
whom he could adduce quotes that prophets were outwardly human while 
set apart by their capability to receive revelations. Their intellect resembled 
the First Intellect, and their souls bore some similarity to the Celestial Soul 
( al-nafs al-falakiyya )?^ 3 In addition, statements on the qualitative differ¬ 
ence between prophets and ordinary humans could be gathered from a wide 
range of Sunni authors, including Husayn b. Mas'ud al-Baghawi (d. 516/1122), 
the Qadi 'Iyad (d. 544/1149), and Muhammad Husayn Mubin Hanafi Farangi 
Mahalli (d. 1125/1810 or 1811). 244 

Reaching for a Higher Dimension of Rapprochement 

These efforts to demarcate a universal Islamic orthodoxy had fur¬ 
ther implications. The scholars attacked by Dhakko and Sharaf al-Din Musavi 
also advocated their own versions of a rapprochement with the Sunnis. In 
doing so, they chose different pathways than the reformists who had argued 
for an end to controversial practices and beliefs that emphasized a distinct 
Shi'i identity. 245 By far the most popular taqrib strategy championed by the 
traditionalists was to argue for the existence of a Sufi-Shi'i synthesis. The 
muballigh-i a'zam Muhammad Isma'il had been a particularly loud—if un¬ 
likely-voice in this regard. In 1962 he founded his own school, the Dars-i 
Al-i Muhammad in Faysalabad, with the purpose of training Shi'i preachers; 
he also ran his own publishing house. 246 At first glance he seemed to fit the 
picture of an uncompromising sectarian hothead. For instance, he held pub¬ 
lic munazaras with Sunnis even one year before his death and openly cele¬ 
brated his adherence to the Shaykhi school. During the twelfth annual con¬ 
vention of his madrasa on 30-31 August 1975, Isma'il unveiled “a huge poster 
figuring, among other things, words of praise for Shaikh Ahmad Ahsa’i and 
his successor S. Kazim Rashti.” He also declared his allegiance to the founders 
of the Shaykhiyya. 247 

Muhammad Isma'il clearly emphasized the spiritual and charismatic au¬ 
thority ( walaya ) of the Imams and held that their interpretation of Islam 
was decisive because they were nothing less than the talking book ( kitab-i 
natiq ). 248 Yet the “Greatest Preacher” was careful to broaden the appeal of 
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such a message by relying on eminent Sufis from the subcontinent who had 
written about the concept, even though they had mostly utilized the related 
(but confusingly in Arabic script identically written) term wilaya. The seman¬ 
tic ambiguity of the two terms pertains to both the Shi'i and the Sufi con¬ 
text. Walaya in Shi'i thought represented a “principle of spiritual charisma” 
and denoted “a profound spiritual connection and ontological affinity” be¬ 
tween the Imams and their followers. 249 Wilaya, on the other hand, meant 
“un etat d’intimite” with God, to the extent of extinguishing oneself in Him, 
and might thus be translated as “sainthood.” 250 For Sufis, the two terms are 
no less “semantic fraternal twins that coexist symbiotically” each relying on 
the other for its meaning. For them, however, Walaya refers to the Shaykh’s 
authority over his followers, whereas wilaya captures the relation of love be¬ 
tween the Shaykh and God. 251 

Drawing on this ambiguity, Muhammad Isma'il quoted at length from the 
Indian Naqshbandi Shaykh Ahmad Sirhindi (d. 1034/1624), whose collected 
letters, the Maktubat-i Imam-i Rabbani, had been widely influential in their 
time, spreading Naqshbandi-Mujaddidi teachings throughout the entire east¬ 
ern Islamic world. 252 Sirhindi had initially been very hostile to the Shi'is, pen¬ 
ning in his pre-Sufi period a work titled Risalah dar radd-i rawafiz (Epistle 
on the refutation of the rejectionists). In this epistle Sirhindi had argued that 
anyone who baselessly accused another human being of kufr and enmity to 
God would himself be subjected to this curse. The takfir that the Shi'is were 
guilty of with regard to the first three Caliphs would therefore fall back on 
no one but the Shi'is themselves. 253 But Yohanan Friedman has argued that 
Sirhindi later came to mitigate this hostility. In his reading, Sirhindi during 
the Sufi part of his life conceded a “special spiritual task” to the Twelve Shi'i 
Imams and endorsed 'Ali s wilaya. 254 Sirhindi termed 'Ali the leader of those 
who traveled on the way of sainthood and claimed that the fourth Caliph 
had held this position even in his preexistence, before he came into this 
world at the time of Muhammad {qabl az nasha-i unsuri). Every participant 
in the journey along the way of sainthood received the divine blessing ( fayz) 
through 'Ali s meditation ( tawassut o haylulat). After the latter’s death, this 
task of meditation was given to Hasan and Husayn and, later, to the other 
Shi'i Imams. 255 These statements do not imply, however, that Sirhindi came to 
adopt a full-fledged Shi'i version of wilaya/walaya. Rather, the seventeenth- 
century Sufi thinker, who—unlike his spiritual teacher, Muhammad Baqi 
bi’llah Dihlavi (d. 1012/1603)—did not distinguish between these two terms, 
connected wilaya specifically to the saints who have completed the mysti¬ 
cal journey and hence reached the state of “closeness” to or “intimacy” with 
God {qurb). This closeness set them apart from the masses and turned them 
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into an elite ( khawass ) with God. 256 Muhammad Isma'il nevertheless papered 
over the remaining differences and forcefully made the case for enough com¬ 
mon Sufi-Shi'i ground with regard to the slippery term wilaya/walaya. 257 To 
him, the concept demonstrated the existence of a shared Muslim ‘aqida that 
accepted the Imams’ authority He consequently called on those Sunnis and 
Shi'is who held the proper creed of believing in the Twelve Imams and the 
saints ( khush ,aqidah shi'ah sunni barah imam aur auliya’-i kiram ke manane 
wale) to unite against the Wahhabi denial of wilaya/walaya. 258 

A related strategy by traditionalist authors was to emphasize the essen¬ 
tial overlap, exchange, and peaceful coexistence between Sunni and Shi'i 
forms of Islam in Pakistan and to single out certain unwelcome Deobandi 
attempts at rocking the boat. (See chapter 1 for a discussion of comparable 
initiatives in the late colonial period). Safdar Husayn Dogar remarked that 
every day, all over Pakistan, hundreds of majalis were held. If it was true that 
at these venues insulting remarks were regularly made about the first three 
Caliphs or the Companions, as Ali Sharaf al-Din Musavi claimed, then “every 
house in the country would already resonate with Shi'i-Sunni fighting.” The 
two sects would no longer intermarry or attend each other’s funerals—all 
of which precisely did not take place. Instead, at least in the Punjab, Sunnis 
frequented Shi'i mourning sessions and, at times, even took part in ‘azadari. 
Demanding from Shi'is to reform their ways in order to qualify as proper 
Muslims had been the essence of the propaganda of the virulently anti-Shi'i 
group Sipah-i Sahabah-i Pakistan (ssp). Since their founding in 1985, they 
had been talking up phenomena that simply did not exist in society. When 
the ssp activists realized their failure to stoke the flames of sectarian dis¬ 
cord, they had planted Sharaf al-Din Musavi as a “hidden enemy” (literally, 
a snake in the sleeve; asatin ka sanp) to render their evil work successful 
after all. 259 Similarly, al-Sabiqi accused Dhakko of trying to break the strong 
and ancient Shi'i-Barelvi alliance [shiiyon aur barelviyon ka qadim ittihad). 
He felt obliged to issue an apology to his Barelvi brothers that a “so-called” 
Shi'i mujtahid was using such filthy language and leveling accusations of 
polytheism that were aimed at them too. 260 Both Shi'is and Barelvis cher¬ 
ished majalis in Muharram and in conjunction with the Prophet’s birthday. 
Both acknowledged that Muhammad was created out of light, that he was 
blessed with knowledge of the unseen, and that he continued to have a spiri¬ 
tual, active presence in this world ( hazir o nazir ). 261 Dhakko’s goal, by con¬ 
trast, was only to please the Deobandis. This was reflected in his reliance on 
authors adhering to that school. Al-Sabiqi especially took issue with Dhakko 
for appropriating arguments from Ashraf 'Ali Thanavi’s (d. 1943) book Islah. 
al-rusum (Reform of customs) in order to buttress his criticism of the custom 
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of holding a recitation encompassing the entire Qur’an during a single Rama¬ 
dan evening ( shabinah ). 262 This proved that Dhakko in reality conspired to 
promote taqlid of the Deobandis, not obedience to the Imams and emula¬ 
tion of the maraji'. 263 That Dhakko s controversial reformist publication from 
the 1990s even shared the same title with Thanavi s work demonstrated be¬ 
yond any doubt that his agenda was entirely built on Deobandi fatwas that 
were merely given a superficial Shi'i labeling. 264 This could also be gathered 
from the way the “anti-Shi'i centers” ( shi'ah dushman marakiz) were cele¬ 
brating the publication of Dhakko’s latest book. According to al-Sabiqi, he 
had received more than five hundred letters and telephone calls urging him 
to write a reply to this work, since there was the imminent danger that the 
forces hostile to Shi'i Islam might make use of its arguments in courts and 
parliaments as a “reference and proof text” ( havalah aur dastavez ke taur 
par) against the Shi'is. 265 

Finally, I briefly consider a manifestation of traditionalist Shi'i thought 
that strives to make a case for taqrib by focusing nearly exclusively on the 
Hidden Imam. These ideas were promoted by Sayyid Muhammad Ja'far al- 
Zaman (d. 2002), a man who allegedly never enjoyed any formal schooling 
but was educated by his father Sayyid Talib Husayn Shah Naqvi Najafi, “a 
spiritualist of higher status.” 266 Sayyid Muhammad Ja'far al-Zaman assumed 
the role of a Shi'i pir and used to hold nightly sessions in the Punjabi village 
of Jaman Shah that attracted a couple of hundred followers every night. 267 
Among them were a good number of educated professionals, who not only 
helped al-Zaman set up his own website as early as 2001 but also provided 
editorial assistance with the publication of his final work. The Last Great 
Reformer of the World, which he wrote in English. 268 Ja'far al-Zaman criti¬ 
cized those Shi'i reformers who attempted to deceive the Shi'i masses by 
turning their religion into a neatly delineated “package” that was supposedly 
in line with an “enlightened” ( rushan khayali) understanding of religion. 269 
Yet this reformist system was also devoid of any specific Shi'i elements like 
'azadari, the Shi'i adhan, or conceptions of the Imams’ fada’il in order to 
achieve an intra-Muslim unity that was based solely on the understanding 
of a shared revealed book, qibla, Prophet, and God. 270 Al-Zaman, by contrast, 
advanced a divergent proposal for real, feasible unity that went beyond such 
allegedly impoverished initiatives. 271 He argued that all religions were ex¬ 
pecting a true, comprehensive reformer and savior who would appear at the 
end of time, a figure whom both Shi'is and Sunnis identified as the Mahdi. It 
was only when the Mahdi’s face was revealed and, consequently, God’s very 
own omnipotent countenance ( Allah c azz o jail ka jabruti cihrah) became 
known, that weak human beings could expect to fully comprehend God. 272 
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Al-Zaman insisted that it was not up to us to try to expedite the process of 
the Twelfth Imams reappearance. In a thinly veiled critique of Iran he wrote 
that including any mortal person in the Mahdi’s government was nothing 
else than undue haste ( jaldbazi) and an action that would certainly provoke 
God’s wrath. 273 In another instance of the adoption of reformist vocabulary 
by traditionalist authors, however, he was eager to underline that the wait¬ 
ing period, properly understood, was supposed to be filled with “exemplary 
action and not idleness”: “The waiting that we are stressing is actually a revo¬ 
lutionary school of thought which has no provision for leisure or easy life. It 
is the name of the life of a soldier or a commando. Many Traditions say that 
one who waits is like a soldier fighting in the field.” 274 

Like other traditionalist authors, Ja'far al-Zaman rejected claims by the 
‘ulama, whom he called “religious monopolists” (mazhabi ijarah dar ) and 
accused of abusing scripture for their own ends, to be the representatives 
of the Hidden Imam during his Occultation. 275 Following the commands of 
a maulvi, who was himself a created being, was not compatible with God’s 
greatness. 276 In fact, al-Zaman limited and delineated the ‘ulama’s role even 
further than other antireformist writers studied in this chapter. In his view, 
the only acceptable task for the religious scholars could be to teach the people 
the traditional Shi'i prayers to hasten the appearance of the Mahdi and to ex¬ 
hort them to seek direct contact with him. 277 During the time of Occultation, 
there was no obligation more important for the ‘ulama than to “safely deliver 
the seekers of truth and sincerity to the Imam of the Age’s palace of guid¬ 
ance.” 278 Therefore the ‘ulama should make sure that the Hidden Imam took 
center stage in all their majalis and sermons, that they included the prayer for 
the Mahdi’s speedy return even in the obligatory daily prayers, and that they 
organized nightly vigils during which the believers should plead for the ap¬ 
pearance of the Twelfth Imam. Likewise, the religious scholars were obliged 
to instill in the people an urge to meet the Hidden Imam in both dreams and 
awakened states of mind, and to provide them with the appropriate tools to 
facilitate such a visitation. 279 

Muhammad Ja'far al-Zaman discussed various rigorous spiritual exercises 
an individual had to undergo before he or she could approach the Lord of 
the Age (sahib al-zaman). For example, the seeker had to follow a strict diet 
based only on vegetables and fruit. He should put on a loose cotton dress 
that he himself had washed and that no one else was allowed to touch. The 
believer should avoid sexual intercourse, refrain from any immoral behav¬ 
ior, and seclude himself from society for at least one week. 280 This possibility 
was open to everyone, regardless of his or her religion because no guidance 
existed in the world anyway during the time of the Twelfth Imam’s Occul- 
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tation. Ja'far al-Zaman advised his followers to attempt to establish contact 
with the Mahdi in such a state of ritual purity at midnight on a Thursday. 
After calling on the Hidden Imam with the Arabic invocation “Ya hadi naw- 
wir qalbi bi-hidayatika” (Oh guide, enlighten my heart through your guid¬ 
ance) 313 times, the believer should pray using the following words: 281 

You please guide me. I present my religious matters, faith and worldly af¬ 
fairs before you. I present the blank paper of my mind. Presently I have 
neither any religion nor belief. 282 From today onward my religion and be¬ 
lief will be that, [sic] which you imprint on this blank paper. I make a cove¬ 
nant with your exalted self that I shall obey your orders. The belief given 
by you will be my religion. I will consider things allowed by you as law¬ 
ful and not allowed as prohibited. I offer my assistance (though you need 
it not) of every kind. Kindly include my name in your assistants and ser¬ 
vants. I proffer my life, possessions and honour to your exalted self. You 
have complete authority of spending the same as you please or wherever 
you like. [...] 

Now I present my last request that if you don’t assure me of your entity 
and presence and don’t guide me in the fields of my religion, beliefs, do’s 
and don’ts, then I will plainly tell my Creator, when he will question me 
about my sins that [sic]: Your representative did not guide me despite my 
request. So there is no fault on my part. Kindly ask your representative 
about my sins. 283 

If the Mahdi did not appear to the seeker within the first week of seclusion, 
the former should wait for another week before issuing an ultimatum to his 
savior through the following demand: “I shall wait for your guidance till the 
next Friday. If it is not received till then, I will never return to you and will 
believe that your exalted self is not present in this world.” 284 If contact with 
the Hidden Imam was established, the believer should remain silent about 
it and treasure it as a personal gift regarding which dissimulation (taqiyya) 
was obligatory. This held especially true if the Mahdi had given the believer 
any sort of command or granted him or her a particular revelation. Such a 
private message should not be divulged publicly. Other people might after all 
not be able to handle its implications or understand it properly because every 
individual was different with regard to capability and rational faculty ( har 
shakhs ka zarf o ‘aqljudajuda he, is liye is ke liye sadir hone wale ahkam hhi 
judajuda hon ge). 28S 

Ja'far al-Zaman might at first glance be perceived as thus “democratizing” 
the Shi'i experience, and indeed his theories go beyond the accessibility most 
Shi'i jurists had conceded to the Imam during the ghayba period. Muham- 
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mad b. al-Hasan al-Tusi (d. 459 or 460/1066-7) had argued, for example, that 
the Imam could at times influence a meeting of jurists who were trying to 
reach a consensus (ijma ) on a certain question and—unbeknownst to those 
who participated—steer the decision in the right direction. But Shaykh Mur- 
tada al-Ansari (d. 1262/1864), along with leading Imami jurists, had denied 
even this limited role because it was simply not possible for the Imam to re¬ 
veal the truth while being in Occultation. 286 For the Shaykhis, an encounter 
with the Hidden Imam required nothing less than a “‘technique’ initiatique 
secrete” that was the exclusive knowledge of a spiritual elite (khassat mawa- 
lih ). 287 In the twentieth century, cautionary voices remained dominant as 
well. The Iranian Revolution clearly occurred against the backdrop of high- 
running expectation about the return of the Hidden Imam. 288 Yet Kho¬ 
meini (unlike the Shah who played up divine favors bestowed upon him) 
was always careful to emphasize that he had no special connection with the 
Mahdi. 289 He suggested instead that the Iranian nation as a collective entity 
might benefit from a favored status with God as long as Iranians relied on 
Him and trusted in Him. 290 It was only during the presidency of Mahmud 
Ahmadinejad (2005-13) that more permissive attitudes toward potential 
communication with the Mahdi surfaced. Ahmadinejad himself, in fact, is 
notorious for such claims. The politician found himself in the midst of con¬ 
troversy by suggesting that he had enjoyed contact with the Hidden Imam, 
among other occasions during the United Nations General Assembly meet¬ 
ing in September 2005, a claim that was ridiculed by many Shi'i scholars in 
Iran. 291 Even ‘ulama like Muhammad Misbah Yazdi, who actively tried to 
create a “theoretical space for positing that a cleric such as himself and those 
whom he approved of were also acting according to the will and demand of 
the Hidden Imam,” did not subscribe to the opinion that the Mahdi could be 
forced to appear. 292 While the Hidden Imam was of course at liberty to show 
himself wherever he saw fit, Shi'i guidebooks usually stipulated that ritual 
seclusion should be sought at special places like the Sahla mosque in Najaf, 
‘Ali’s mosque in Kufa, the shrine of Husayn in Karbala, or the mosque of Jam- 
karan near Qum. 293 

Al-Zaman breaks with this tradition of primacy attributed to Shi'i places 
in the Middle East suitable to facilitate an audience with the Lord of the Age. 
According to him, a rural Punjabi setting was in no way less suitable to wit¬ 
ness a visitation. Yet it seems that it is not just dynamics of “democratizing” 
and “localizing” access to the Hidden Imam that are at play in his writings. 
While undoubtedly reducing the 'ulama to mere handmaidens of a mystical 
encounter with the Mahdi, Ja'far al-Zaman still retains the role of a pir for his 
followers. We can safely assume that his admonition not to publicly discuss 
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encounters with the Hidden Imam enshrines his own prerogative (or that of 
his successor) to interpret for his followers the implications of the particular 
command received. 


CONCLUSION 

In this chapter, I have argued that Shi'i religious reformers in Paki¬ 
stan such as Muhammad Husayn Najafi Dhakko and Sayyid ‘Ali Sharaf 
al-Din Musavi face a dilemma. Their calls to “purify” Shi'i Islam by aban¬ 
doning supposedly superstitious rituals and beliefs in order to achieve a rap¬ 
prochement with the Sunni majority bear an eerie resemblance to anti-Shi'i 
polemics advanced by groups such as the Sipah-i Sahabah. At the same time, 
Dhakkos focus on a legal-based reinterpretation of Shi'i identity or Musavis 
political reading of Karbala did not gain much traction among Shi'i believers 
in the country. 

This does not mean, however, that their writings did not deeply reshape 
the discourse about proper Shi'ism in Pakistan. The traditionalist opponents 
of Dhakko and Musavi—themselves a diverse group, to be sure—reacted 
to the challenges of reform by foregrounding theological, Shaykhi-inspired 
arguments about an utterly transcendent God. This focus on the esoteric 
aspects of the faith not only enabled them to reconceptualize the precise 
meaning of tauhid but also made it possible to distinguish between the initi¬ 
ated 'ulama, who could comprehend the subtleties of the faith, and the schol¬ 
ars of mere ritual. It was not enough for these scholars to make esoteric argu¬ 
ments and to emphasize the direct engagement of the Imams with the “Land 
of the Pure,” however. Instead they were keen on demonstrating that their 
theological views not only fit squarely into the Shi'i mainstream and were 
indeed held by most senior scholars in the centers of learning and scholar¬ 
ship but also that Sunni authors, when properly read, would condone their 
views. This strategy for obtaining an aura of respectability also ties in with 
alternative solutions advanced by these traditionalists to overcome sectarian¬ 
ism either by suggesting a Sufi-Shi'i synthesis revolving around the ambigu¬ 
ous term walaya/wilaya or by turning the Mahdi into a universal figure who 
could be approached by adherents of all faiths. 
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C HAPTER THREE 


Projections and Receptions 
of Religious Authority 

GRAND AYATOLLAHS AND PAKISTAN’S 
SHIT “PERIPHERY” 


‘Aqil Musa did not hide his feelings about my suggested research 
on this hot Karachi morning. I had come to see him in the office of his pub¬ 
lishing house, located in the city’s Soldier Bazaar. With the Imam Khomeini 
Library close by and surrounded by a multitude of Shi'i bookshops, husayniy- 
yas, and businesses specializing in selling banners, flagellation chains, and 
various other accessories used during Muharram, it appeared to be an ap¬ 
propriate location to discuss Shi'i thought in Pakistan. 1 Also, I was curious 
to hear about Musa’s unique perspective: a trained medical doctor, he had 
made a career change in the wake of the Iranian Revolution. After long years 
of religious studies in Qum, he was now wearing clerical garb and acted as 
the principal of the Jami‘ah-i Imamiyyah, one of the most prestigious insti¬ 
tutions of Shi'i learning in Pakistan. 2 But Musa showed no patience with his 
fellow countrymen and dismissed the idea of studying their religious output: 
“What do you expect? People have nothing to eat, they fight for their sur¬ 
vival. You should not be surprised that religious publications from Pakistan 
are only of inferior quality.” 3 If I was serious about studying Shi'ism, I should 
instead focus on the foundational texts available in both Arabic and Persian. 
Similarly, there was, in his view, no benefit to be gained from scrutinizing 
the speeches delivered by Sayyid 'Arif Husayn al-Husayni, Pakistan’s main 
Shi'i leader of the 1980s, whose views feature prominently in chapter 4. The 
way al-Husayni presented the concept of vilayat-i faqih (Guardianship of the 
Jurist) was identical with Khomeini’s vision and merely a faithful translation 
into Urdu of ideas developed by the Iranian revolutionary. 

This anecdote underlines Pakistan’s supposed (and acutely self-perceived) 
status as a Shi'i backwater with nothing to offer to the centers of the Shi'i 
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world. Rather, as Musa was eager to emphasize, Pakistani Shi'is have been 
and still are merely on the receiving end of knowledge production, which 
naturally takes place in Iran and Iraq. This Middle East-centered view is 
shared by those who reject the Iranian model. In a conversation I had in 
Najaf with Shaykh ‘Ali Najafi, son of the South Asian-born Source of Emu¬ 
lation Bashir Husayn al-Najafi (discussed further below), he restricted the 
religiously relevant, foundational texts to Arabic publications alone. In his 
view, Persian is only good for political readings of Islam, which he rejects. 4 

My goal in this chapter is to interrogate these claims. I argue that the 
vocal acknowledgment of transnational authority in general and the em¬ 
brace of the seemingly rigid system of emulation in particular does by no 
means render local agency obsolete. Most Pakistani clerics do not dispute 
the towering position of the grand ayatollahs. But they are successful in de¬ 
veloping subtle but far-reaching ways how to mitigate their influence. This 
is a delicate balancing act, as I show below. Not surprisingly, therefore, many 
Pakistani Shi'i ‘ulama share and actively promote Musa’s bleak view about 
their own peripheral status. They point to the lack of established educa¬ 
tional institutions that are comparable to the pre-Partition role exerted by 
Lucknow’s seminaries, which produced generations of senior mujtahids. 5 Ira¬ 
nian publications are often not even willing to concede this point. Instead, 
they express deep skepticism about the “scientific” standing of Lucknow as 
a (historical) hauza (major Sh'i seminary) in its own right. The city’s semi¬ 
naries are criticized for not subscribing to a proper Usuli stance on Shi'ism. 
Instead of focusing on ijtihad and taqlid, the argument goes, Lucknow re¬ 
stricted itself to emphasizing the virtues ( fadail) and afflictions ( masaib ) of 
the ahl al-bayt and the importance of the imamate. 6 This generally dismissive 
attitude is not an invention of the twentieth and twenty-first centuries, to be 
sure. One of the first Indian scholars to pursue advanced religious training in 
Najaf, Sayyid Dildar Ali Nasirabadi (d. 1820), fought an uphill battle during 
his stay in Iraq. Because of his background, he was not taken seriously as a 
scholar. His fellow students at the time “found the very thought of an Indian 
mujtahid absurd, given that only three scholars of the shrine cities were rec¬ 
ognized exemplars.” 7 

Partition certainly did not help to alter this entrenched perception. As 
the two previous chapters show, in 1947 Pakistan had only two functioning 
and rather basic Shi'i seminaries, located in the Punjab towns of Multan and 
Sargodha. 8 Despite sustained efforts to establish new schools and upgrade 
the level of education, the most advanced cycle of traditional, Shi'i religious 
learning, known as dars-i kharij (lit: “external studies”), is not yet offered 
in the country. 9 In this final, third cycle of hauza training, no textbooks are 
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used and the students are expected to have mastered the basic works of fiqh 
and usul al-fiqh in order to explore major areas of Islamic law at the level 
of “pure disputation.” 10 One consequence of this lamented lack of educa¬ 
tional sophistication is that not one single marji al-taqlid (Source of Emula¬ 
tion) resides in Pakistan today. 11 This is all the more intriguing because South 
Asian scholars are amply represented in Iran and Iraq. Even among Najaf s 
current four main grand ayatollahs there is one mujtahid from the subcon¬ 
tinent, Bashir Husayn Najafi. 12 He was born in 1942 in the city of Jalandhar 
in today’s Indian Punjab before moving with his family to Lahore in 1948. 
Najafi attended the Jami'at al-Muntazar seminary and traveled to Najaf in 
1965 where he completed the highest cycle of Shi'i learning and devoted 
himself to teaching and writing. 13 Surprisingly, though, Bashir Husayn Najafi 
has never returned to Pakistan nor embarked on any initiatives to strengthen 
the seminary system in South Asia more broadly. Instead he extols the un¬ 
rivaled position of Najaf as a hauza and actively works toward bolstering it. 14 
Najafis representatives regularly hold competitions for Shi'i madrasa stu¬ 
dents in India. Out of about 2,000 participants every year, 150 to 200 are in¬ 
vited to move to Najaf in order to continue their religious education there, 
supported by a stipend. 15 

Such clear notions of center and periphery and the dependence of South 
Asian Shi'is on Najaf and Qum for their religious guidance come to the fore 
in the available secondary literature as well. Juan Cole has categorized the 
rising Usuli influence in North India among Shi'is since the early 1800s as 
a direct import from the shrine cities of Iraq. This new “ideology” fiercely 
attacked local, gentleman-like Shi'i scholars, who in their literalist Akhbari 
proclivities (which, to be sure, were the result of earlier connections to the 
Middle East) “resembled Pentecostalist ministers, who rejected priesthood 
and whose training emphasized scriptural knowledge, eschewing rationalist 
theology.” 16 The indigenous “egalitarian religious structure” was thus chal¬ 
lenged and ultimately transformed by a highly hierarchical form of the faith. 
During the nineteenth century, a class of religious specialists took shape and 
Shi'is “moved from a group in which lay-clerical differences were slight to 
one in which a vast chasm separated the chief mujtahid from a humble Shi'i 
artisan.” 17 That either foreign-born or Iraq-educated scholars were the driv¬ 
ing force behind sweeping changes like the introduction of communal Friday 
prayers points to the centrality of the Shi'i heartlands. Yet Cole also alerts 
us to the complex interactions between the Middle East and the subconti¬ 
nent once a genuine Indian religious hierarchy was firmly in place. Whereas 
the “lower ranks of mujtahids” showed no hesitation in accepting even con¬ 
troversial juridical decisions made by the leading Iraqi marji' of the age. 
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Lucknow’s “top mujtahids” never felt obliged to modify their rulings when 
they differed in their legal reasoning. 18 

Justin Jones has expanded on these demonstrations of scholarly indepen¬ 
dence. Criticizing Cole, he suggests that we should move away “from the idea 
of an ‘Indo-Persian milieu’” and the assumption that modern religious devel¬ 
opments in Shi'is Islam could “only be discussed with primary reference to 
globalization and the enhancement of ties to the Iraqi-Persian heartland.” 19 
Jones’s study attempts instead to chart the emergence of self-consciously 
“Hindustani” forms of Shi'ism with their own religious leadership and in¬ 
ventories of practice. The lively public sphere of the time, which was popu¬ 
lated by various Shi'i organizations (anjumans), constitutes for him a prime 
example for such local manifestations of the faith. The founding of these 
societies was almost exclusively inspired by rival efforts at socioreligious re¬ 
form within India, namely the opening of colleges, hospitals, and orphanages 
by Hindu, Sunni, and Christian groups, rather than being dependent on de¬ 
velopments in Najaf. 20 Similarly, Jones credits the leading Indian Shi'i ‘ulama 
of the 1920s with holding political positions that diverged significantly from 
those of their peers in the Middle East. In taking their stance against the Khi- 
lafat movement of 1919-24, these jurists differed from Arab and Persian muj¬ 
tahids who advocated “pan-Islamic politics during these same months as the 
best defense against the Anglo-French occupation of Muslim territories.” 21 
The establishment of specifically Indian seminaries confirms in Jones’s view 
that South Asian Shi'ism since the late nineteenth century has shed the “cul¬ 
tural, religious and psychological leadership located in the wider Perso-Arab 
world” for a “meaningful and semi-autonomous role” within the Shi'i inter¬ 
national. 22 

If one turns to scholarly appraisals of transnational ties since the incep¬ 
tion of Pakistan in 1947, the emerging picture is hardly any clearer. There is 
no agreement in the literature regarding the importance of relations with 
the Shi'i heartlands. Accounts on the maraji', their influence, and the im¬ 
portance of taqlid in Pakistan take two very distinct, antithetical shapes. On 
the one hand, scholars argue for the continued predominance of interna¬ 
tional ties that manifested themselves under the towering leadership of Muh- 
sin al-Hakim in the 1960s. Probably born in Najaf in 1889, al-Hakim had 
reached the level of ijtihad in 1919. Gradually his public presence grew, and 
he began leading the Friday prayers at Najaf’s al-Hindi mosque in 1920 and 
the evening prayers at the shrine of Imam 'Ali from 1936. After the death of 
Sayyid Husayn Burujirdi in 1961, al-Hakim achieved a status of marjiiyya 
that might be categorized as being a primus inter pares ? 3 It has been ar¬ 
gued that after al-Hakim’s demise in 1970 most Pakistanis accepted Abu 
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’ 1 -Qasim al-Khu i (d. 1992) as their marji'. 24 Al-Khu i made a name for him¬ 
self as “Teacher of the Hauza” and “supervised hundreds of students while 
thousands of clerics are considered his indirect students.” 25 Vali Nasr holds 
that the decision for Khui must have limited the revolutionary influence of 
Khomeini and the appeal of the Iranian conception of vilayat-i faqih in the 
subcontinent more broadly He writes that in the late 1980s South Asian 
Shi'is addressed al-Khu i with the same lofty titles Iran used for Khomeini. 
Pakistani and Indian Shi'is regarded Khomeini only as a leader in political 
matters, whereas in religious questions they were followers of al-Khu i, who 
also received most of their khums. 26 Other students of Pakistani Shi'is, such 
as Nikki R. Keddie, have dismissed such a view altogether, arguing that the 
concept of marji'iyya is not meaningful in the context of Pakistan: 

Although Pakistani Shi'ah say that they (like Iranian Shi'ah) follow the 
guidance of a “source of imitation” ( marja ) or leading clerics (Khomeini 
and Khu’l of Iran and Iraq were the two alternatives named to me in 
1985-86), I found none who could mention an actual issue or occasion on 
which they had followed such clerical guidance. The real if often hidden 
issue for the Shi'is of Pakistan is not doctrinal, but the need for a non- 
Sunni destination for the payment of religious taxes, since for Shi'is these 
are owed to the 'ulama as representatives of the Hidden Imam. 27 

Conducting research on Pakistani Shi'is seventeen years after Keddie s field- 
work, David Pinault made similar observations in 2002. Many of the Shi'is 
he interviewed “seemed altogether unfamiliar even with the concept of the 
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marja. 

These interventions sit well with other recent anthropological studies of 
religious reasoning in Pakistan. Magnus Marsden and Naveeda Khan have 
emphasized local resistance to uniform Islamizing trends. They have hinted 
at a certain striving and aspirational tendencies by common believers to ex¬ 
plore their faith with a critical eye (and even skepticism) toward religious 
authority exerted by both the jurists and the state. 29 While this chapter at¬ 
tempts neither to solve the general puzzle of religious literacy among Paki¬ 
stani Shi'is nor to decisively answer the question about the “quality” of influ¬ 
ence the 'ulama enjoy in the country, I suggest that internal Shi'i debates over 
taqlid can yield fresh insights into the construction of religious authority 
by “indigenous” scholars. I am especially interested in exploring how alle¬ 
giances to a particular grand ayatollah are formed and what the affirmation 
of his marji'iyya means for lower-level Pakistani scholars and lay authors af¬ 
filiated with these high-ranking jurists. My research—building on the argu¬ 
ment made in chapter 1 about the salience of concerns beyond the subcon- 
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tinent—emphasizes the crucial importance of transnational ties well before 
the Iranian Revolution of 1979. Rather than confining their debates to South 
Asian issues without any references to the heartlands, Pakistani scholars fol¬ 
low the opposite strategy by extensively claiming the centers support for 
their particular views, as I demonstrated at length in chapter 2.1 argue, how¬ 
ever, that the supreme position of a specific marji', even if he is explicitly en¬ 
dorsed as the towering ‘alim of the age, does not necessarily limit the claims 
to religious authority that local ‘ulama make. By referring to a distant scholar, 
his representatives can rely on his prestige to boost their own position or, 
during the interim period when a new, universally accepted marji' has not 
yet emerged, might step in as legal experts themselves to fill the void. Paki¬ 
stani religious scholars and thinkers thus skillfully exploited these potentials 
of their peripheral status in order to claim a position of influence and central 
religious vitality in the wider Shi'i world. 

If one considers the criteria which are seen as the sine qua non for an 
‘alim to have reached the status of a “Source of Emulation,” Pakistani de¬ 
bates do not usually diverge from singling out supreme learning ( alamiyya) 
and piety ( taqiua ) as decisive. 30 Yet a conclusive evaluation and comparison 
of these characteristics, especially if the layperson ( muqallid ) is confronted 
with a group of (nearly) equally qualified candidates, might at times prove 
elusive. Even fellow scholars may shy away from endorsing any explicit rank¬ 
ing of those ayatollahs. The remainder of this chapter shows that in such cir¬ 
cumstances secondary criteria like accessibility suddenly take center stage 
in elevating a particular ‘alims standing among his peers. In the context of 
the Shi'i periphery, a jurists outreach and active interest in the Shi'i world 
beyond Iran and the Arab lands can play an equally crucial role, too. The 
prerogative of local Pakistani scholars in making this choice on behalf of the 
common people is thereby seen as rather unproblematic, at least as far as 
the religious specialists under discussion are concerned. By presenting them¬ 
selves as the “people of experience” (ahl al-khibra), they take an elitist ap¬ 
proach which attempts to limit the agency that an individual believer theo¬ 
retically enjoys in choosing his or her “Source of Emulation.” 31 

In order to substantiate my claims, throughout this chapter I rely primarily 
on Pakistani Shi'i journals. This material makes it possible to trace shifting 
debates and diverging opinions, unlike, for example, monographs, which at 
times smooth over such occurrences and thus sanitize the historical picture. 32 
In particular, I consult the fortnightly al-Hujjat published in the northern 
Pakistani city of Peshawar under the auspices of Mirza Safdar Husayn al- 
Mashhadi (d. 1980 ). 33 1 also pay attention to Payam-i c Amal, the journal of the 
Pakistani branch of Sayyid ‘Ali Naqi Naqvi’s Imamia Mission with its head- 
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quarters being based in Lucknow. Published from Lahore, Payam-i c Amal was 
Pakistan’s most widely distributed Shi'i monthly at the time. Finally I rely on 
al-Muntazar, the fortnightly magazine of the Jami'at al-Muntazar in Lahore, 
Pakistan’s leading Shi'i seminary since the late 1960s. 34 These periodicals 
have only been little studied, most likely due to the difficulty of obtaining ac¬ 
cess. 35 None of the mentioned magazines for the time period under consider¬ 
ation are available in any Western library; I had to assemble copies of them 
from holdings at the Punjab Public Library in Lahore and the libraries of the 
Idarah-i Minhaj al-Husayn in Jauhar Town/Lahore, the Madrasah-i Sultan 
al-Madaris in Sargodha (Punjab), the Jami'at al-Muntazar in Model Town/ 
Lahore, Grand Ayatollah Burujirdi in Qum, and Sayyid Muhsin al-Hakim in 
Najaf. Even though the Center for Research Libraries (crl) in Chicago fea¬ 
tures Payam-i c Amal in its holdings, issues are available only from 1976 on¬ 
ward. 

In the following, I discuss the period roughly from 1962 until 1976, thus 
covering the years when Muhsin al-Hakim had attained the position of a 
nearly universally accepted global marji'. Al-Hakim is credited with a deep 
personal interest in Pakistan that was kindled by the experiment of Paki¬ 
stan as a newly founded Muslim state with a large Shi'i population and his 
frequent encounters with Pakistani students in Najaf. Even before 1962 al- 
Hakim sent representatives to Pakistan and was very supportive of estab¬ 
lishing new religious schools in the country. 36 I pay attention to the ways 
his status as the most learned scholar is affirmed and discussed. I also look 
into the ensuing uncertainty in the period following his death in 1970 when 
the question who could fill the void was heatedly debated and answered in 
widely diverging ways in the Pakistani journals under discussion. The politi¬ 
cal background of Pakistan during this decade also enters into the picture, 
most notably in the shape of the ill-fated war with India in 1965 and the re¬ 
turn to democracy in the early 1970s after military rule under the generals 
Ayub Khan and Yahya Khan. The rise of socialist politics, with its call for land 
reform—which is tied to the campaigning of Zulfiqar Ali Bhutto—left its 
traces in Shi'i writings as well. While evidence of controversies about taqlid 
during the lifetime of the influential marji' Sayyid Husayn Burujirdi (d. 1961) 
remains elusive, 37 the discussion in the 1980s and 1990s became increasingly 
overshadowed by the Iranian Revolution, which is the topic of the next chap¬ 
ter. Before turning to Pakistani debates, however, it is necessary both to de¬ 
lineate the crystallization of modern Shi'i reflections on the role exerted by 
the “Sources of Emulation” and to take a look at the processes through which 
these scholars attained their comprehensive position of authority. 
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THE EMERGENCE OF GLOBAL MARAJI C 

IN THE MODERN PERIOD 

Already a century after what the Shi'is describe as the beginning of 
the “Greater Occultation” in 329/941, Shi'i treatises of jurisprudence “speak 
familiarly of taqlid.” While originally discussed in the context of obtaining 
fatwas from a mufti, by the time of al-Muhaqqiq al-Hilli (d. 676/1277) “taqlid 
had become the corollary of ijtihad” and was increasingly justified by argu¬ 
ments of reason and prophetic precedent. 38 With a transfer of accountability 
at the root of the concept, the (living) mujtahid relieves the lay believer (the 
muqallid, the one who emulates) of the responsibility for the correctness of 
his religious actions. The ‘alim exerts his own powers of ijtihad to the best of 
his ability in order to determine the character and extent of these divinely 
prescribed duties. 39 Usuli scholars remain deeply aware of their own limita¬ 
tions during this process. Certainty of religious reasoning that becomes fully 
identical with God’s intentions ( waqi) will most likely not be achieved dur¬ 
ing the absence of the Hidden Imam. The mujtahid provides merely a rea¬ 
soned supposition (zunn). 40 The necessity of emulating a living mujtahid is 
usually justified with the argument that there must always be a scholar avail¬ 
able to interpret the law according to changing circumstances. 41 In the pre¬ 
modern period, local mujtahids dispensed their legal guidance to lay Shi'is. 
The latter were expected to determine whether a scholar qualified for the 
task in light of their interactions with him and the testimony of reliable wit¬ 
nesses regarding his rank 42 

In contrast to these dynamics, the emergence of one towering (and spa¬ 
tially far removed) scholar, the most learned mujtahid, is a distinctly mod¬ 
ern phenomenon, one facilitated by innovations in transport and communi¬ 
cations that rendered a comparatively remote place like Najaf increasingly 
more accessible to the global Shi'i community. 43 Scholars have noted that 
these new possibilities for outreach coincided with the pressing need felt 
by the Shi'i establishment to close ranks against challenges posed by the 
Shaykhi and Babi movements. 44 This transformation of authority is mani¬ 
fested by the rise of the ultimate Shi'i mujtahid and “sole marja c al-taqlid 
for the Shi'i world” Murtaza Ansari (d. 1864). 45 Sayyid Muhammad Hasan 
Najafi (d. 1266/1850), who nominated Ansari shortly before his death as the 
supreme exemplar after him, had already started the practice of sending dele¬ 
gates to far-flung Shi'i locales in order to collect the Imam’s share of the 
khums. 46 Ansaris’s exalted position and the funds that came with it enabled 
him to train a substantial number of students who after his death formed 
the “largest group of competing leaders.” 47 He also reworked the procedu- 
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This photo shop near the shrine of Imam c Ali in Najaf Iraq, 
displays portraits of leading contemporary and deceased Sources 
of Emulation in January 2013. Photograph by the author. 

ral principles of usul al-fiqh and even allowed mujtahids to make legal rul¬ 
ings on cases regarding which they had doubts. 48 This contribution “enabled 
mujtahids to extend the area of law to any matter where there was even a 
possibility and not just a probability of being in accordance with the Imams 
guidance. It thus enabled them to broaden the jurisdiction of their own pro¬ 
fession into wider spheres of human activity thereby further advancing the 
professionalization of the Til am a 5 .” 49 

Even more ambitious, Ansari also sought to formalize a new system of 
religious leadership over which the “most learned mujtahid presided.” He 
argued that emulation was a religious duty without which no religious act 
could be regarded as valid. Ansari delineated an informal hierarchy in which 
junior mujtahids should only be emulated if their rulings were identical with 
those of the supreme marji'. 50 Such processes of consolidation were also 
helped by the rise of printing, which made it possible for jurists to distribute 
to their followers a legal compendium designed for use by lay Shi'is, known 
as risala ‘amaliyya (lit. practical treatise). 51 These compendia, while rarely 
offering “real novelties in legal research,” nevertheless made the opinions of 
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one’s chosen mujtahid immediately accessible. 52 It was also during the course 
of the nineteenth and twentieth centuries that titles of Shi'i scholars marking 
their rank, such as Hujjat al-Islam (Proof of Islam), ayatollah (Sign of God), 
or grand ayatollah, were used for the first time and rapidly gained currency. 53 
Scholars in the twentieth century added their own suggestions for a more 
regularized system that would overcome the perceived deficiencies of the 
unstructured way in which a new marji' emerges and later administers his 
authority. The Iraqi scholar Muhammad Baqir al-Sadr (killed in 1980), for ex¬ 
ample, advocated the idea of an “office” of the marji'iyya that would not only 
prevent a particular jurist from making “arbitrary decisions” but would also 
guarantee continuity and an institutional memory in the transition from one 
marji' to the next. In al-Sadr’s suggested arrangement, the representatives 
would form “sociopolitical branches” of the marji'iyya. 54 Yet despite such at¬ 
tempts by Ansari and other scholars, the process of emergence of one domi¬ 
nating marji' remains until today a “quite ill-defined mix of scholarly and 
social credentials acquired in Shi'i seminaries.” 55 This holds true for Paki¬ 
stan as well. The quality of an individual 'alim’s scholarship, his reputation 
for piety and justice, as well as his intensive studies with a former marji' are 
all important, as are his ethnic background, connections to business leaders 
and the merchant community, and networks of patronage that involve his 
former students. 56 If these building blocks that make up a successful bid for 
the marji'iyya play out on several levels, the same applies to the constitu¬ 
encies that are relevant for accepting a particular scholar in this role. The 
choice of the muqallids, the opinions of junior scholars who have an inti¬ 
mate acquaintance with the contenders, or the leading grand ayatollahs who 
recognize one scholar from among themselves as the a lam might ultimately 
tip the balance in this very amorphous process of emergence. 57 This chapter, 
then, also contributes to the scanty literature on the negotiations of religious 
authority underlying the choosing of a marji' in the wider Shi'i world in gen¬ 
eral and in the context of Pakistan in particular. 


EMBRACING THE MOST LEARNED AT ARM’S 
LENGTH: THE CASE OF AL-HUJJAT 

The first case study deals with the writings of Mirza Safdar Husayn 
Mashhadi (d. 1980), who is counted among the leading Pakistani Shi'i 'ulama 
of the twentieth century. 58 Born in Bombay in 1901, he received most of 
his education in Lucknow, initially from his grandfather. After the latter’s 
death, Mashhadi also studied with the mujtahid Sayyid Muhammad Baqir 
(1868-1928) before switching to Qum. 59 Ayatollah Sayyid Abu ’ 1 -Hasan Isfa- 
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hani (d. 1946) finally sent him to Peshawar, where Mashhadi later acted as 
a representative for both Muhsin al-Hakim and Khomeini. His biographers 
credit him with a very outspoken, uncompromising attitude. Such a fearless 
proclivity for controversy gained him notoriety for harshly criticizing the 
moon sightings announced by Radio Pakistan. Mashhadi frequently objected 
to the “official” dating of Ramadan and the major holidays of c id al-fitr (Feast 
of Breaking the Fast) and c id al-adha (Feast of the Sacrifice) as inaccurate. 60 
Unlike other scholars, he did not regard the establishment of a school as his 
main goal; rather, he embarked on several projects to reform the affairs of his 
coreligionists in Pakistan. His most enduring legacy in this regard was prob¬ 
ably the fortnightly al-Hujjat. 

In a long series of articles published in this journal in the early 1960s, 
Mashhadi expounded on his view that in every age only one overarching 
Shi'i mujtahid existed. This scholar was not merely a particularly brilliant 
jurist but also a leader who held far-reaching spiritual power {ruhani quwat). 
He should be seen as a ruler without a crown. Since this supreme scholar 
was seated on the “throne of deputyship of the Hidden Imam,” he exercised 
authority over the Shi'i believers ( riyasat-i millat 0 mazhab apne hath men 
lete hen). He even took on the position of the “silent Imam” ( imam-i samit). 61 
Even though the leading marji' would insist that he was not protected from 
sin (ma'sum), in reality his lifestyle approached this ideal. A scholar of such 
a standing would be in a position to crush all base desires and comply fully 
with the requirements of the shari'a. 62 These special abilities did not deny 
the existence of other great mujtahids in the Shi'i heartlands. But only the 
leading figure had his flag flying all over the world and commanded a truly 
global presence. He functioned as the general marji', and emulating him was 
necessary. This obligation extended to a certain degree even to his fellow aya¬ 
tollahs: whoever did not recognize the most learned as such had invalidated 
his own possible claim to emulation. 63 

Mashhadi did not stop at simply promoting Muhsin al-Hakims unques¬ 
tionable superiority. He was also careful to underline his own rank as al- 
Hakims representative in Pakistan. Mashhadi built his argument on a cri¬ 
tique of those (contemporary) Iranian and Iraqi scholars who did not accept 
the credentials of the great Indian mujtahids of the past, thereby forget¬ 
ting the more appropriate attitude of their ancestors. The “supreme learned¬ 
ness” ( alamiyya ) of Sayyid Aqa Murtaza Kashmiri (1852-1905), for example, 
had been widely acknowledged in Iraq, but he had stayed aloof from the 
marji'iyya ( marji iyyat se kanarah hash) by his own free choice. 64 Similarly, 
even though the Iraqis had recognized the towering position of Mashhadi s 
own teacher Sayyid Muhammad Baqir, who was also known as Baqir al- 
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'Ulum, this scholar did not step forward to claim his deserved global leader¬ 
ship role out of “piety.” 65 Having thus made the case that South Asian eth¬ 
nicity was no hindrance to scholarly excellence, Mashhadi pointed out the 
hierarchy that flowed from the mujtahid of the age. His appointed represen¬ 
tatives were themselves leaders of the Shi'is ( qaid-i mazhab). They not only 
collected the khums but also spread education and prepared the way for the 
application of the shari'a. The mujtahids of a particular region who did not 
serve as representatives of the marji-i c amm recognized the authority of those 
who did. Below them in rank we find scholars who had not (yet) reached the 
rank of ijtihad, which obliged them to restrict their activities to preaching 
(tabligh ). One rung farther down the ladder, Mashhadi located people whom 
the ‘ulama could trust in transmitting legal questions. The lowest level in 
this pyramid was occupied by popular preachers (zakirs), who were indis¬ 
pensable for the holding of majalis and whose influence I discussed in the 
previous chapter. 66 For Mashhadi, this elaborate hierarchy, which hinges on 
the centrality of a single Source of Emulation, was so well established and 
entrenched that it constituted a cause of envy for other Islamic schools of 
law. It also rendered impermissible any Shi'i attempts to elect additional or 
alternative religious and community leaders. The existence of representatives 
nominated by the center entailed that Shi'is had no business engaging in 
factionalism and splintering (anjuman sazi aur party bazi). 67 Consequently, 
Mashhadi was highly critical of Shi'i participation in democratic politics in 
Pakistan, which he linked to the ad hoc meeting after the Prophet’s death 
that deprived 'Ali of his rightful role as Caliph ( saqifai usul ). 68 

In his writings Mashhadi thus adopted a tone similar to that of Lucknow’s 
mujtahids of the late colonial period. For him, Shi'i organizations such as the 
apsc and the Organization for the Safeguarding of Shi'a Rights (Idarah-i 
Tahaffuz-i Huquq-i Shi'ah) had lost sight of their original goal of serving reli¬ 
gion through their various activities. 69 Instead, they played the political game 
out of desire for office and in clear imitation of the British. 70 Since Muhsin 
al-Hakim formed a link in a chain that reached back to the Imams them¬ 
selves and had to be considered designated by God ( mansus min Allah), the 
Shi'i community did not have any right to independently designate represen¬ 
tatives of the Imam. 71 Rather, the believers had to obey the “deputy of the 
deputy of the Imam” ( na’ib-i na’ib-i imam), who consequently partook with 
his role in a divine arch of authority. Individual scholars, each in his specific 
local context, exerted such a role of a “particular Imam” ( imam-i khass)P 
Given this emphasis, it is not surprising that al-Hujjat made a conscious 
effort to portray Mashhadi as al-Hakim’s supreme and singular representa¬ 
tive in Pakistan. The journal repeatedly referred to personal communications 
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between the two scholars, as in the case of Muhsin al-Hakim arguing against 
womens right to vote. Reprinting a letter al-Hakim had sent to the Tehran- 
based scholar Ayatollah Muhammad Bihbahani (d. 1963), 73 al-Hujjat noted 
that Mashhadi had received his personal copy directly from the marjf’s office 
in Najaf. 74 No reference was made to other individuals or organizations who 
acted as al-Hakim’s representatives in Pakistan or who had the right to collect 
his khums. The Imamia Mission, for example, was deliberately ignored in al- 
Hujjat, even though from the early 1960s the organization openly displayed 
a letter with Muhsin al-Hakims seal on the last page of their journal. Al- 
Hakim had granted them the privilege of collecting khums in his name and 
of using one hundred thousand rupees each year for the missionary efforts of 
the organization. 75 Readers would also look in vain for an acknowledgment 
of Sayyid Gulab Ali Shah (1914-92), who served as al-Hakims first represen¬ 
tative in Pakistan at that time. His letter of nomination dated back to 1949. 76 
This selective depiction of al-Hakims activities in and connections to Paki¬ 
stan may be illustrated with an article from May 1967 which argued against 
the perception of a lack of able, reformist-minded fuqaha 3 in the country. 
To prove the opposite, the editorial listed prominent scholars for each prov¬ 
ince of Pakistan but emphasized Mashhadi’s countrywide standing and his 
unique position as the sole representative ( vakil 0 numayandah) of Muhsin 
al-Hakim in order to distinguish and exalt him among his peers. 77 Similarly, 
a contribution from 1961 credited Mashhadi with having taken the initiative 
of distributing the unabridged Persian version of al-Hakims risala 'amaliyya 
in Pakistan. 78 

Beyond underlining this special status gained from speaking on the behalf 
of the general marji' (marji-i c amm), Mashhadi also hinted at circumstances 
when the knowledge of local scholars could take precedence over that of the 
mujtahid of the age. Several articles in the journal described the moon sight¬ 
ing as a task that scholars in faraway Najaf or Qum were not able to carry out 
for believers in Pakistan. Since the opinion of the former did not attain the 
rank of a real proof, ‘ulama and fuqaha 3 based in South Asia had to step in. 79 
It was only through their crucial intermediary position that the masses were 
able to carry out taqlid of the most learned at all. 80 From such a view, it was 
only a short step to attempts at gaining independence from Najaf altogether. 
In 1966, Sayyid Muhammad Ali al-Hakim, a son in law of Muhsin al-Hakim, 
stayed in Pakistan for several months to instruct the local believers in basic 
ritual obligations of which they were supposedly ignorant. 81 While the edito¬ 
rial of al-Hujjat lauded his efforts as “eye-opening,” it remarked that the old 
model of scholarly importation was not sustainable in the long run—if only 
because Iraqis would find it difficult to live in a South Asian setting, forced 
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to consume spicy food. 82 Instead of continuing to bang on the door of Najaf 
with the urgent plea to send scholars, Pakistanis should take advantage of 
studying in the holy city in order to become self-sufficient in terms of ‘ilm. 83 

Interestingly, this position was taken even further after the death of al- 
Hakim in June 1970. In the following months, two tendencies appear in the 
articles of al-Hujjat. For one, Mashhadi was furious about the campaigns 
waged by various groups that aimed at positioning their favorite candidate as 
the new supreme marji'. These people did not shy away from running news¬ 
paper ads that featured pictures of their preferred ‘alim or putting up posters 
all over Pakistan’s cities. As Mashhadi saw it, such initiatives instilled in the 
masses the wrong notion that the common people would have a role to play 
in the process of discernment and decision-making. 84 In reality, this preroga¬ 
tive was entirely fulfilled by “God’s hand” and the Hidden Imam without 
need for popular participation or anything that might resemble an election. 
The mujtahid of the age would eventually emerge through the deliberations 
of the scholars. Regrettably, today religion and politics had been turned into a 
total mess ( ab mazhab aur siyasat ki khichri ban gayi he). Many of those who 
displayed such eagerness to throw their hats into the ring were—according 
to the opinion of Mashhadi—only on par with al-Hakim’s muqallids. 85 

Despite this clear-cut rejection of promotion campaigns, al-Hujjat during 
this time period attempted to claim increased authority for Pakistani scholar¬ 
ship (as defined by the journal). Even though the quest for a supreme marji' 
continued for the time being, several contributions in the monthly advocated 
that taqlid might also be possible at the hands of local jurists, be they based 
in Bombay or Karachi. 86 This did not, however, include, those ‘ulama who 
were active in the political arena because such polluting activities rendered 
them unacceptable for emulation. 87 While otherwise choosing any mujtahid 
was permissible, the most righteous ( aslah al-mujtahidin ) ought to be pre¬ 
ferred. 88 More striking, however, were attempts by Mashhadi to put a new 
spin on taqlid, thus effectively loosening the close ties of the concept with 
Najaf. The shrine city and its ‘ulama were no longer considered to be essen¬ 
tial for emulation, even though Najaf’s leadership and centrality in the field 
of knowledge ( Najaf ke dar al- c ilm ki qiyadat aur markaziyyat ) had to be 
upheld at all costs. This emphasis led the journal to suggest a possible bi¬ 
furcation of the two aspects, dissociating taqlid from this acknowledgment 
of centrality. 89 Al-Hujjat repeatedly published lists of all living scholars who 
might be able to carry out the task of preserving the unity of the Shi'i world 
without indicating the journal’s preference. 90 Instead of committing himself 
to a new marji', Mashhadi in the early 1970s openly became a legal authority 
in his own right, issuing fatwas and answering legal questions in al-Hujjat. 
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In taking on this position, he occasionally backed up his arguments with 
references to the opinions of Muhsin al-Hakim or other “central” ( markazi) 
‘ulama like Abu ’ 1 -Qasim al-Khu’i. 

This was the case, for example, with the burning question of socialism. 
The impressive economic growth under Ayub Khan, manifested by an in¬ 
crease of manufacturing by 17 percent between i960 and 1965, was built on 
a deliberate policy of “functional inequality.” The state and foreign donors 
poured resources into West Pakistan’s industrial sector, which was expected 
to propel the entire country onto a plane of development, while letting wages 
stagnate and neglecting investments in the field of agriculture. East Pakista¬ 
nis in particular felt exploited, but there was a general popular perception 
of intensifying inequality, which led to strikes and labor unrest. 91 Building 
on these tensions, the Bengali politician and leader of the National Awami 
Party (nap), Abd al-Hamid Khan Bhashani (d. 1976), who was also known 
as “The Red Mawlana,” suggested that “Islamic Socialism” could bring the 
country back on track. 92 Bhashani was less of an avid reader of communist 
theory; rather, he found himself frequently “sharing the same platform and 
making the same demands on the state as Communists and leftist workers.” 
He was able to draw in Marxists as his spiritual followers ( murids) because 
of the particular pledge of allegiance {bay'd) demanded by him. Its formula 
referred not only to God and the Prophet but also to socialism as the “one 
path to the freedom of all people from all forms of oppression.” 93 In West 
Pakistan, the issue came to the fore in the run-up to the first national elec¬ 
tions since independence in 1970. 94 A couple of days into his 1970 election 
campaign, Zulfikar Ali Bhutto of the Pakistan Peoples Party (ppp) began to 
invoke the notion of “Islamic socialism” as well. The party’s election mani¬ 
festo noted that the ultimate goal of its policy “is the attainment of a classless 
society, which is possible only through socialism in our time. This means true 
equality of the citizens, fraternity under the rule of democracy in an order 
based on economic and social justice. These aims followed from the political 
and social ethics of Islam. The party thus strives to put in practice the noble 
ideals of the Muslim faith.” 95 

After the ppp success in the election, a directive dating from 3 January 
1972 put the country’s twenty largest corporations under direct state con¬ 
trol. 96 Labor laws passed under Bhutto provided workers with rights “previ¬ 
ously unheard of in Pakistan’s labour history,” including social security bene¬ 
fits, pension, and increased management by workers. 97 Promises were given 
to remove the “remaining vestiges of feudalism,” even though the realities of 
land reform fell short of this radical goal. 98 

Regardless of the effectiveness of these measures, Sunni and Shi'i ‘ulama 
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alike were deeply worried about this changing climate. One hundred thirteen 
scholars from all schools and sects had already issued a fatwa on 24 February 
1970, “ruling socialism as apostasy and co-operation with socialists as haram 
in the light of Islam.” 99 While al-Hujjat frequently printed articles condemn¬ 
ing socialism as un-Islamic, the exile of al-Hakims son Mahdi al-Hakim in 
Pakistan from spring 1970 to fall 1971 was perceived as boosting Mashhadi’s 
position. In a fatwa for a Shi'i from Rawalpindi, Mahdi al-Hakim referred 
to the rejection of communism by his father. 100 This document was quickly 
seized on by the journal to demonstrate that Mashhadi’s position was per¬ 
fectly in line with the center, whereas those who argued differently could be 
dismissed disparagingly as a “bunch of political conspirators” ( cand siyasi 
gathjor karne vale)} 01 One exception to this general picture was a short note, 
published in March 1972, which declared Muhammad Kazim Shari'atmadari 
the “universal Source of Emulation” ( marji-i c amm), who granted al-Hujjat 
the privilege of collecting yearly khums of up to two thousand rupees in 
his name, this decision was quickly reversed. An editorial in August 1972 
declared that so far no leading scholar had emerged and that the decision 
should thus be considered suspended ( ta'viqandakhtah ). 102 The journal 
seems to have stuck to this line while persistently pushing the scholarly cre¬ 
dentials of Mashhadi: later issues addressed him as nothing less than faqih-i 
Pakistan or even ayatollah. 103 

The fine line Mashhadi was treading between the authority of the shrine 
cities and his own claims did not go unnoticed by the audience. A letter to 
the periodical, already published in July 1962, criticized al-Hujjat for almost 
exclusively featuring its patron while not providing a similar platform for 
other scholars. It should not be the goal, the anonymous reader wrote, to 
turn every Pakistani into a follower of the particular ‘aqida advanced by the 
magazine. In fact, some damage had already been done: articles published in 
al-Hujjat had led some people to declare that they would follow not Muhsin 
al-Hakim but Safdar Husayn Mashhadi. 104 


PAYAM-I 'AMAL AND LOCAL AUTHORITY BETWEEN 
PAKISTAN, INDIA, AND THE MIDDLE EAST 

A striking phenomenon similar to what we have seen playing out in 
the pages of al-Hujjat occurred in the case of the magazine Payam-i c Amal. 
This journal was published by the Imamia Mission in Lahore. It served as 
the Pakistani branch of an organization bearing the same name that had 
been established in 1932 in Lucknow by Sayyid Ali Naqi Naqvi (d. 1988), 
arguably India’s most influential, most widely published and quoted Shi'i 
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scholar of the twentieth century. Belonging to Lucknow’s famed khandan-i 
ijtihad, he is “commonly said today to have been the final great mujtahid of 
South Asia.” 105 Naqvi was deeply troubled by how the onslaught of moder¬ 
nity had affected his fellow Muslims, fearing that religion might be pushed 
to the sidelines. 106 He blamed rising unbelief as the source of every kind of 
intellectual, social, and cultural corruption and combated empirical outlooks 
on the world. 107 The tremendous progress of science had in his view led to a 
dangerous new epistemological arrogance displayed by the secular educated 
strata of society, whose hearts were covered with unprecedented “coatings of 
doubt.” 108 In order to counter this state of affairs, Naqvi strove to present to 
the Shi'i public an image of Imam Husayn that emphasized “worldly agency 
rather than intercessionary powers, and a message of temporal action that 
meant he was a figure to be emulated rather than merely commemorated.” 109 
In a conscious decision, after 1937 Sayyid Ali Naqi Naqvi abandoned his 
former scholarly audience, with its seminary-style commentaries in Arabic or 
Persian, to direct himself exclusively to Urdu-speaking Shi'is. The founding 
of his organization and its fervent publishing activities were meant to pro¬ 
vide the necessary tools to demonstrate the indispensability of religion for 
social reform and a healthy society. 110 

Payam-i c Amal, in turn, clearly betrayed Naqvi’s influence. The journal 
regularly published articles and excerpts from longer works by the Indian 
mujtahid, ranging from his tafsir and extensive reflections on the Shi'i Imams 
to discussions of the status of women in Islam. Additionally, Payam-i Amal 
advertised a broad range of Naqvi’s numerous books. 111 Yet even though 
Naqvi was constantly referred to as the mujtahid-i c asr (mujtahid of the age), 
Payam-i Amal provided hardly any space for the dissemination of his legal 
decisions. 112 In this context, Muhsin al-Hakim clearly took the front seat. He 
was hailed as the supreme marji', the worthiest deputy of the Imams, and 
the scholar displaying the highest morals. 113 The journal published a separate 
Urdu translation of his risala c amaliyya and prominently featured al-Hakim s 
legal rulings. 114 After al-Hakim’s demise, however, and unlike after the death 
of Burujirdi, Payam-i Amal was careful not to endorse one specific candidate. 
Back in 1961, the Imamia Mission had sent out three telling letters of condo¬ 
lence. The first of these had been addressed to Burujirdi s son, the second to 
Muhsin al-Hakim, and the third to the shah of Iran. 115 In 1970, by contrast, 
the journal even kept featuring a letter written by Muhsin al-Hakim, who 
had granted the Imamia Mission the right to collect and use khums in his 
name in December 1962, placed prominently on its back page. The magazine 
continued this practice more than twelve months after the Iraqi scholar had 
passed away. 116 
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In the early 1970s, Payam-i Amal kept sending mixed signals as far as the 
designation of the alam was concerned. An article from October 1970, writ¬ 
ten by Safdar Husayn Najafi (d. 1989), principal of the Jami'at al-Muntazar in 
Lahore and later one of the most important popularizers of the revolution¬ 
ary Iranian message in Pakistan, claimed that the majority of Shi'is in Iran, 
Iraq, India, and Pakistan would all be followers of Khomeini. 117 Likewise, 
he hailed Khomeini in a different piece as the greatest scholar in Najaf, the 
fortress of Islam. 118 The same issue also carried legal response by Ayatollah 
Sayyid Mahmud al-Husayni al-Shahrudi (d. 1974) on issues of the modern 
banking system. 119 In September 1971, Payam-i Amal printed the affirmative 
answers both Khomeini and Khu i had provided in response to an inquiry 
whether the new office building of the Imamia Mission could have a mosque 
on its second floor and a hall for majalis and shops on the first floor. 120 A 
photo series in March 1973 included portraits of al-Shahrudi, Ali Naqi Naqvi, 
Muhammad Kazim Shari'atmadari, and Mahdi al-Hakim (the latter depicted 
while visiting a book exhibition organized by the Imamia Mission). 121 Finally, 
a piece in June 1976 identified Khomeini, Khu i, and Shari'atmadari as the 
three most widely followed maraji' in Pakistan. 122 

In a development that seems to parallel the trend playing out in the case 
of al-Hujjat, the death of Muhsin al-Hakim and the lack of a scholarly con¬ 
sensus about his successor opened up even more space for local South Asian 
‘ulama. An article in December 1971 pointed out that among 2,000 historical 
maraji', no less than 108 had achieved a particularly influential status ( mar- 
kaziyyat). Among this select group, scholars who hailed from the subconti¬ 
nent had in no way been less prominently represented than 'ulama from Iran 
and Iraq. 123 Even more remarkable, however, was the rise of Sayyid Muham¬ 
mad Ja'far Zaydi (d. 1980) as a legal authority in Payam-i c Amal. Besides 
serving as the journals patron ( sarparast ), he had been active all his life as a 
Friday preacher ( khatib ). Having received no advanced training in his native 
India, he did not qualify as a mujtahid and was thus much less eligible than 
Sayyid 'Ali Naqi Naqvi. 124 Nevertheless, he had already provided legal opin¬ 
ions on two occasions shortly before Muhsin al-Hakims death, though he 
had been careful at that time to limit the scope of his own authority. Asked 
about whether performing Friday prayer behind a prayer leader of doubtful 
morals was permissible, Zaydi pointed out that his goal in answering this 
question was merely to provide legal information. If he were to touch on 
controversial issues ( ikhtilafi masa’il), he implored any muqallid reader to 
refer the problem at hand to his or her specific marji'. 125 Such a cautious ap¬ 
proach was no longer discernible only a couple of months later. By the end of 
1970, Zaydi’s name, amply embellished by the title “Pride of the Theologians” 
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(fakhr al-mutakallimin), appeared regularly and on equal footing with the 
leading fuqaha of the age under the rubric “Shari'a Questions and Their An¬ 
swers” ( Masail-i shar c iyyah aur un ke javabat). Zaydi gave legal rulings on 
how to perform the ritual prayers while traveling and regarding the purity of 
kitchenware touched by Christians. 126 He also frequently clarified questions 
on Islamic history. 127 


PUSHING AHEAD: SHARI'ATMADARI 

AND THE JOURNAL AL-MUNTAZAR 

Payam-i c Amal and al-Hujjat both provide a window onto the com¬ 
plex and rather chaotic negotiations of transnational and local Shi'i religious 
authority between the Middle East and South Asia. The dynamics at play in 
the third Pakistani Shi'i journal under discussion diverge substantially from 
the first two case studies, at least if one considers the post-Muhsin al-Hakim 
period. During the lifetime of the Najaf-based scholar, al-Muntazar largely 
resembled the other publications in its treatment of al-Hakim’s marji'iyya. 
It hailed his towering role while also making room for the contributions by 
local Pakistani scholars. The journal promoted al-Hakims superiority by an¬ 
swering legal questions in light of his rulings and addressed him as “the most 
knowledgeable of the age” ( alam-i dauran) or the “undisputed leader of the 
Shi'i world.” 128 In a highly successful initiative, readers were encouraged to 
order free copies of al-Hakims main legal treatise in Urdu translation and 
were only charged the postage. The publication was announced on 5 June, 
and by 20 August all available copies had been claimed. 129 A special “Muh- 
sin al-Hakim Number” extolled the late scholar for being both the most in¬ 
fluential promoter of the “sciences of Muhammad’s household” and a fear¬ 
less warrior in the path of God. 130 Al-Hakims biographer Sayyid Murtaza 
Husayn (d. 1987) also pointed out the Iraqi scholar’s remarkable devotion to 
internal Pakistani affairs. 131 Al-Hakim had stood at the side of the country in 
its 1965 war with India. The conflict, which ultimately proved militarily in¬ 
conclusive, centered predominantly on Kashmir; its Indian-held areas were 
infiltrated by roughly five thousand Pakistani troops in August as part of 
Operation Gibraltar but also witnessed substantial tank battles along the bor¬ 
der in the Punjab and aerial warfare. 132 During these critical times, al-Hakim 
had declared that he prayed for Pakistan’s victory, which he likened to a vic¬ 
tory for Islam itself ( Islam ki fath)P 3 In an earlier letter to the military ruler 
Ayub Khan, al-Hakim had expressed his strong condemnation of the acts of 
sectarian violence that had erupted in the Sindhi village of Theri in 1963, 
claiming the lives of 118 Shi'is. 134 An imambargah had been set on fire amid 
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a general upsurge of violence against Shi'i processions that was, according 
to Andreas Rieck, stoked by renewed anti-Shi'i propaganda in the wake of 
the lifting of martial law in June 1962. 135 Besides these involvements in Paki¬ 
stan affairs, the marji' had also been at the forefront of supporting religious 
schools in Pakistan. 136 

Similar intimate, transnational connections proved decisive for the selec¬ 
tion of al-Hakims successor, as I demonstrate below Yet we also have to 
briefly consider the curious phenomenon that al-Muntazar at times acted 
consciously against the universal status of al-Hakim by emphasizing the 
juridical competence of Pakistani scholars in a way that resembles both 
al-Hujjat and Payam-i Amal. This tension became apparent in early 1965, 
shortly after Husayn Bakhsh Jara, whom we have already encountered in the 
previous chapter, had taken over as principal of the Jami'at al-Muntazar. In 
the following months, Jara was called upon to answer legal questions ranging 
from the validity of a marriage concluded without consent to problems of 
inheritance. 137 Whereas Muhsin al-Hakims rulings printed in al-Muntazar 
never reflected a real case but consisted merely of translations from his legal 
treatise, 138 Jara aimed at demonstrating his familiarity with the actual issues 
facing Pakistani Shi'is. For example, the 20 June 1965 issue of al-Muntazar 
featured a query from Khushab about a traveler who embarked on a law¬ 
ful journey and hence performed a shortened version of the ritual prayer 
( namaz-i qasr). At some point the traveler was overcome by an impermissible 
desire {naja’iz gharz), thus perverting the original purpose of his travels. 
How would this affect the prescribed length of the prayer? Jara answered 
that it was no longer permissible for such a person to shorten his prayers. He 
illustrated his ruling with a visitor who had come to the city of Lahore on 
some acceptable religious or worldly business, only to give in to the tempta¬ 
tion of frequenting a cinema. By linking the abstract and general question of 
proper Muslim conduct on a journey to a real issue that inhabitants of Pun¬ 
jab’s countryside might face, Husayn Bakhsh Jara showcased an attentiveness 
to practical concerns of everyday life that no distant authority in Iraq could 
possibly match. 139 

Such rather open claims to local leadership were undoubtedly the excep¬ 
tion in al-Muntazar. The journal usually went to great lengths in substanti¬ 
ating the superiority of the maraji' who resided in the Shi'i heartlands. Yet 
this did not mean that Pakistani scholars should necessarily be excluded 
from transnational debates on leadership. Al-Muntazar, in contrast to the 
two other journals we have discussed, clearly did not feel obliged to wait 
for any consensus forming in the shrine cities after the demise of Muhsin 
al-Hakim. In fact, the magazine did not display any qualms about endorsing 
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the marji'iyya of Muhammad Kazim Shari'atmadari in July 1970, exactly one 
month after the journal had celebrated al-Hakim’s legacy in a special issue. 140 
A long article by Akhtar Abbas portrayed the Ayatollahs life, underlining 
the well-rounded personality of this towering figure. Importantly for an 
audience that might feel threatened by a rise of socialist politics in Pakistan, 
Abbas hailed Shari'atmadari’s indispensable service in reviving the fortunes 
of the hauza in Tabriz and keeping the flame of science ( c ilm ) burning when 
the Russians occupied the scholars native Azerbaijan province during (and 
in the wake of) the Second World War. 141 After Shari'atmadari had moved to 
Qum, his penetrating insights were soon recognized by Burujirdi, who used 
to deliberate challenging legal questions with him, frequently modifying his 
initial opinion in light of Shari'atmadari’s input. 142 It was during his relent¬ 
less efforts aimed at the development of the hauza in Qum that his status as 
a global Source of Emulation had emerged. Consequently, 'Abbas articulated 
similar expectations for the advancement of religious training in Pakistan: “It 
is our hope that you will assume the patronage of Pakistan’s religious schools 
for 'ulama and preachers, hence establishing in the country a basis for the ap¬ 
propriate progress of the Shi'i school of law.” 143 

Yet Shari'atmadari’s single most pertinent achievement, the one that truly 
crowned his exalted position among his peers, was—according to Akhtar 
'Abbas—his leading role in the founding and running of the mission-focused 
Dar al-Tabligh-i Island (House of Islamic Preaching) in Qum. Through it the 
ayatollah had created an “asset” ( sarmayah ) for the entire Shi'i world. 144 Such 
an evaluation by Akhtar 'Abb as and his unmitigated favoring of Shari'atmadari 
is not surprising, given that the former principal of the Jami'at al-Muntazar 
wrote his lines in Qum, where he acted as the head of the Dar al-Tabligh’s 
Urdu section. 145 As a result, this article, which was supposed to demonstrate 
Shari'atmadari’s alamiyya, paid much closer attention to the institution’s 
language classes in Urdu, its vast library, the education of preachers, and the 
newly established printing press. 146 Given all these achievements, 'Abbas con¬ 
cluded, along with Shari'atmadari’s insightful initiatives and his acceptance 
as a marji' by most believers in Iran, it would only take a short while be¬ 
fore the overwhelming majority of Pakistani Shi'is submitted to his “spiritual 
leadership” ( qiyadat-i ruhani) and handed over their khums to him. 147 Other 
prominent voices in al-Muntazar echoed 'Abbas’s view. Sayyid Muhammad 
Yar Najafi, principal of the Bab al-'Ulum in Multan, endorsed Shari'atmadari 
as a much-needed great leader. Moreover, he addressed him as the “father of 
the Shi'i community” in the vein of al-Hakim who was especially suited to 
be recognized as the supreme marji' due to his focus on education. 148 Say¬ 
yid Muhammad Dihlavi (d. 1971), the leading Shi'i political leader of the day. 
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In 1970 the journal al-Muntazar, published from Lahore, pushed ahead 
with promoting Grand Ayatollah Muhammad Kazim Shari 1 atmadari as 
the leading marji c al-taqlid. This issue from 20 February 1972 depicts 
the scholar on the top left corner. Photograph by the author. 




conceded in a joint letter with a group of eight other prominent Shi'i ‘ulama 
that the highest-ranking mujtahids of the time all occupied nearly the same 
rank in terms of knowledge and piety. 149 Yet it was Shari'atmadari’s religious 
activities {dini khidmat ) in Qum that would lead them to choose him for taq- 
lid in questions of God’s law. 150 

Al-Muntazar, following in the footsteps of its earlier policies with re¬ 
gard to Muhsin al-Hakim, not only offered free copies of Shari'atmadari’s 
risala 'amaliyya but also dismissed attempts at promoting alternative can¬ 
didates in the next months. 151 If such names were floated, they had to be 
seen as advanced by self-interested media people, politicians, or some low- 
level scholars. Their announcements lacked any authority, both legally and 
rationally speaking ( shar c an o c aqlan). By contrast, the ahl al-khibra in Paki¬ 
stan all agreed on Shari'atmadari. 152 Denying rumors that the whole of India 
would follow Khomeini, one scholar also brought further practical aspects 
into consideration: even though Najaf had been the religious center in the 
past, upholding this rank was no longer feasible due to the deteriorating po¬ 
litical situation in Iraq. Shari'atmadari’s greater accessibility in Qum was thus 
turned into a further argument in favor of his towering role. 153 The Dar al- 
Tabligh continued to feature centrally in the construction of the new marji's 
authority, underlined, for example, by the coverage of Mahdi al-Hakim’s visit 
to the institution, during which he applauded its global outreach 154 When a 
delegation sent by Shari'atmadari toured Pakistan in 1971, they deplored the 
lack of missionary activities in the country. Reiterating the Ayatollah’s deter¬ 
mination to revamp the religious educational sector in Pakistan, the delega¬ 
tion acknowledged neither the existence of Sayyid 'Ali Naqi Naqvi’s Imamia 
Mission nor its offerings of training courses for muballighs 155 


CONCLUSION 

In this chapter, I have paid attention to the various ways in which 
the authority of the maraji' is affirmed, appropriated, and challenged in the 
context of Pakistan. I have argued that even the outspoken acknowledgment 
of a “Source of Emulation” might not diminish but rather enhance the schol¬ 
arly standing of indigenous 'ulama and the marji's representatives. They 
manage to carve out their niches of specialized, localized knowledge that 
caters to the needs of Shi'i believers in the “Land of the Pure.” The period 
of uncertainty after the death of one supreme jurist and before the emer¬ 
gence of a new towering figure can open additional avenues for “backwater” 
scholars, as the cases of both Safdar Husayn Mashhadi and Payam-i Amal 
demonstrate, to claim authority and a central religious position. Finally, the 
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embrace of Shari'atmadari by leading Pakistani ‘ulama was intimately tied 
to the importance he devoted to his international prestige and the contacts 
he had fostered with Shi'is in regions beyond the Middle East. He promoted 
and supported translations of his works into Urdu and was the first among 
the maraji' to open an office in Pakistan. 156 

These findings are in line with Michael Fischer s observations. He noticed 
that in the mid-1970s Shari'atmadari, thanks to the activities of the Dar al- 
Tabligh, “was perhaps the marji best known to non-Persians.” 157 Interest¬ 
ingly, Fischer qualifies this claim by arguing that during a visit to Lucknow 
only the top leadership of the Shi'i colleges could name a living marji' al- 
taqlid to him. Given the intensive debate we have witnessed in Pakistan’s 
Shi'i journals, I question the validity of applying this view to Pakistan. As we 
have seen, these discussions on the necessity of emulation involved 'ulama 
and lay Shi'is alike and were geared toward positioning certain religious 
scholars at the pinnacle of authority. Whenever a journal offered its reader- 
ship copies of a risala ‘ amaliyya , the demand far outstripped the supply of 
these legal works. Fischer’s statement even seems to be questionable as far 
as India as concerned. Given the unsettled nature of the question, it could 
well be the case that those Shi'i 'ulama Fischer interacted with in the mid- 
1970s were simply reluctant to take sides in a conversation with a non-Shi'i 
foreigner. Be that as it may, Pakistan’s Shi'is might not have waged the de¬ 
bate over taqlid in the way the physician-turned-'alim 'Aqil Musa would have 
appreciated—but they were hardly silent about the question. Neither mere 
pawns of transnational forces nor exclusively focused on the South Asian 
aspects of their religion, Pakistani Shi'is displayed a remarkable creativity in 
rethinking their relations with the shrine cities of the Middle East. 
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C HAPTER FOUR 


Khomeinis Perplexed Pakistani Men 

IMPORTING AND DEBATING THE IRANIAN 
REVOLUTION SINCE 1979 


“Why are you silent?” Irfan was gazing steadily at him. 

“Silence.” Afzal, placing a finger on his lips, signaled Irfan to 
be silent. “I think we will see a sign.” ‘A sign? What sign can 
there be now?” Irfan said with bitterness and despair. “Fellow, 
signs always come at just these times, when all around—” 
he paused in the middle of his speech. Then he said in 
a whisper, “This is the time for a sign.” 

— Intizar Husayn, Basti (1979) 

It was the journey of a lifetime for Sayyid Muhammad Qamar Zaydi. 
His travels to revolutionary Iran in late April 1979 deeply impressed the 
junior Shi'i scholar. The Baluch city of Zahedan, which he had experienced 
as a hotbed of crime during a previous stay in 1963, had been transformed 
within a matter of weeks. Signs of a virtuous society were palpable even in 
this provincial setting: women donned the cadur, the city’s walls were plas¬ 
tered with slogans against America, Russia, and Israel, and, greatest wonder 
of all, the traffic flowed in a self-regulating manner. Policemen were neither 
visible on the streets nor required. This did not mean, of course, that au¬ 
thority was absent. Zaydi noted the ubiquitous nature of Khomeini’s por¬ 
trait; even Sikh traders displayed it in their shops. And he himself longed for 
nothing more than to encounter the Iranian leader face to face. 1 Zaydi had 
published a biography of Khomeini several months earlier and had finally 
set out from Karachi as part of a delegation with three Shi'i scholars who 
later asked him to prepare a travelogue of their adventures. 2 The group was 
moved by the various acts of kindness and respect ordinary Iranians showed 
toward them as religious scholars. 3 They marveled at the lighthearted atti- 
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tude of Mashhad’s inhabitants, who only a couple of months earlier had en¬ 
dured bullets and death. 4 The travel companions were delighted that naked¬ 
ness, decadence, and love for illegitimate activities—trademarks of Tehran 
under the Shah—had all but vanished. 5 Every single Iranian ‘alim they en¬ 
countered was not only well informed politically but also diligently carried 
out his religious obligations. 6 Iran had clearly transformed itself into a pure 
Muslim land. 

This realized utopia contrasted favorably with the situation back home. In 
Pakistan, a propaganda war of rumor-mongering and slander ( ajvah tarashi o 
huhtan tarazi ) was being waged against revolutionary Iran, even by certain 
coreligionists. These misled Shi'is thereby repeated the evil precedent of first 
declaring allegiance to ‘Ali only to be drawn by the desires of their bellies to 
the table of Mu'awiya ( dastarkhvcm-i Muaviyah). 7 One of his fellow Shi'is 
whom Qamar Zaydi might have had in mind was the communist author Say- 
yid Sibt-i Hasan (d. 1986). The latter early on deplored that the Islamic Revo¬ 
lution was far from a revolution in the Marxist sense of the word, since it 
had not done away with oppression. 8 Instead, the authoritarian regime of 
the Shah had been replaced with an ayatucracy that featured the same sort 
of personality cult, now directed toward Khomeini. 9 Sayyid Sibti-i Hasan 
specifically criticized the ayatollah for his declaration that the Iranians “had 
not sacrificed their sons for the sake of cheap bread.” In his view this cyni¬ 
cal statement was an expression of the disdain the new rulers displayed in 
the face of the masses’ plight ( dukh dard ). 10 Such a negative attitude toward 
revolutionary Iran and a general insincerity regarding the Islamization of 
society was, in Sayyid Muhammad Qamar Zaydi’s view, even more systemic 
to Pakistan’s political system. This was what caused the delegation to reject 
repeated requests by the Pakistani embassy in Tehran for a meeting. Qamar 
Zaydi explained that he and his fellow travelers were aware of the “hypocriti¬ 
cal disposition [munafiqanah mizaj] of many of our countrymen who would 
have used such a meeting only to make up stories.” 11 In Pakistan, the author 
pointed out, the establishment of an Islamic system of government under 
the military rule of General Zia ul-Haq (r. 1979-88) was fraught with difficul¬ 
ties. While the Islamization of Pakistan’s criminal law, for example, had trig¬ 
gered a passionate debate with many publicly criticizing such steps, Qamar 
Zaydi emphasized the (perceived) unanimity in Iran’s public discourse. In 
Khomeini’s realm the citizens understood that any suspension of divinely 
prescribed punishments would constitute zulm (injustice), not their applica¬ 
tion. Simply pardoning evildoers only appeared to be a superior choice, while 
in fact such a step destroyed the system of justice. Consequently, even those 
Iranians who were convicted and sentenced realized their guilt. As the guests 
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from Pakistan one evening witnessed in their hotel room, the culprits happily 
confessed to their crimes on television and condoned their own punishments 
as a necessary step on the path of redemption. 12 

This travel account adds to our understanding of the Iranian Revolution as 
a major watershed for modern Shi'i thought. Overnight the political change 
in the neighboring country endowed Pakistan’s Shi'is with nothing less than a 
sudden but ultimately illusory claim to the leadership of Islamism. 13 Initially, 
both Sunnis and Shi'is around the Middle East and South Asia were drawn 
into the excitement. They wanted to get a firsthand account of the unprece¬ 
dented experiment of Islamically transforming a powerful, quickly industri¬ 
alizing state. Tufayl Muhammad, amir of the Jama‘at-i Island (ji) since 1972 
and successor to Maududi, received special permission to fly into Tehran’s 
Mehrabad Airport on 22 March 1979. Muhammad wrote in a recollection 
of this trip about the simplicity and down-to-earth attitude of the officials 
he met. He could not forget the dignified behavior of those Iranians he ob¬ 
served at the capital’s vast Bihisht-i Zahra 5 cemetery. They had lost their rela¬ 
tives during the revolution, yet Muhammad did not witness any tears, only 
hands lifted in supplication. The air was full of the word of God and greetings 
addressed to the Imams (durud o salam )—indeed a powerful spiritual sight 
(ruh parvar manzar ). 14 In an audience with Khomeini, the cleric’s profound 
vision of the future made a deep impression on him. 15 Ibrahim Yazdi, at that 
time Iran’s deputy prime minister, personally took care of his Pakistani guests 
and entertained them in his house. He and Tufayl Muhammad discussed the 
revolution and the worldwide Islamic movement late into the night, an ex¬ 
perience the latter described as a conversation not of tongues, but of hearts 
(.hamare dil baten karte rahen): “We felt like members of the same family, 
travelers in the same caravan, wayfarers to the same destination who were 
transporting their provisions to the same place.” 16 Tufayl Muhammad’s en¬ 
thusiasm in narrating his encounters is particularly noteworthy because Vali 
Nasr describes him as General Zia ul-Haq’s “most ardent supporter among 
the Jam'at’s leaders.” The ji provided Zia with crucial backing for his plans to 
execute Zulfiqar Ali Bhutto, the deposed prime minister, and to suppress any 
remaining opposition from the Pakistan People’s Party (ppp). The close per¬ 
sonal connection between Zia ul-Haq and Tufayl Muhammad even survived 
the falling-out between the ji and the Martial Law Administration when the 
military ruler backed away from his promise to grant the ji a privileged role 
in devising the country’s Islamization. 17 Although Zia ul-Haq’s enthusiasm 
for the toppling of the Shah never quite reached Tufayl’s level, he made sure 
not to antagonize Iran. During the war with Iraq, the port of Karachi became 
a major back door for Iranian imports of commodities and Chinese military 
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hardware. Pakistan provided its western neighbor with wheat, sugar, and tex¬ 
tiles and also intensified nuclear cooperation during the 1980s. 18 

Zia ul-Haq followed such a pragmatic approach even if the universally 
“Islamic,” ecumenical credentials of the Iranian Revolution quickly faded 
and the systemic change took on a less inclusive, sectarian character. 19 The 
next chapter looks at how 1979 reshaped and intensified earlier instances 
of Sunni-Shi'i tensions. Nevertheless, for Pakistan’s Shi'is the spell of 1979 
proved lasting, as the existing literature emphasizes: ‘As a consequence 
of the Iranian Revolution and the resultant Shi'i religiopolitical activism, 
Shi'ism in Pakistan became more centralised, more clericalist, more Iranian- 
ised, and more integrated with the international Shi'i community. The revo¬ 
lution especially reinforced the emotional and religious bonds of Pakistani 
Shi'ah with Iran and its religiocultural centres.” 20 

The precise influences of the “Iranian moment” are, however, far more 
often assumed than actually established. How are we to understand the local 
manifestations of the “esprit de Qom,” which in Sabrina Mervin’s view is 
not only “a revolutionary spirit, but also a certain concept of Islamic moder¬ 
nity which all can adapt and apply after returning to their own societies”? 21 
Studying the aftermath of 1979 and its consequences for Shi'i clerics and or¬ 
ganizations in the Gulf states of Bahrain, Kuwait, and Saudi Arabia, Laurence 
Louer holds that “the domestic political structures were more important than 
Iranian efforts in shaping the various modalities of the Islamic Revolutions 
impact.” The political change was essentially a “passage to political violence,” 
even though “this violence had different meanings and was perpetrated to 
achieve different aims.” 22 While her book makes a strong case for the increas¬ 
ing “autonomization” of political groups that once formally pledged alle¬ 
giance to Iran and their skepticism toward or outright rejection of vilayat-i 
faqih, Louer is not very interested in the content of the revolutionary mes¬ 
sage, its modifications, or the critique of its opponents. For her, ideas in gen¬ 
eral and the debate over the rule of the jurisprudent in particular are “first and 
foremost the expression of a competition for religious and political power.” 23 
Similarly, Roschanack Shaery-Eisenlohr paints a nuanced picture of contes¬ 
tation in her rich anthropological study of Lebanese Shi'ism. Hezbollah, she 
argues, was eager to limit aspects of the revolutionary package that put them 
“too obviously in a junior position” vis-a-vis Iran by, among other things, 
rejecting Arabic-speaking preachers sent from Iran to Lebanon. 24 Hezbol¬ 
lah members “consider some activities to be authentic Islam, while rejecting 
other Iranian marja and government activities and labeling them as Iranian 
rather than authentically Islamic.” 25 

Mariam Abou Zahab is among the few authors who hint at the complexity 
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of this process of translation and resistance in the context of South Asia. Ac¬ 
cording to her, nearly four thousand students received scholarships from the 
Iranian government immediately after the revolution to spend between six 
months and a year in religious institutions in Iran, mostly in Qum. On re¬ 
turning to Pakistan, they toured the Punjabi countryside and the Northern 
Areas, today known as the Gilgit-Baltistan autonomous territory The stu¬ 
dents showed films on the oppression of the Shah’s regime and the success of 
the revolution: “They criticised the traditional ulama and their links to Iraq 
and accused them of being apolitical, quietist and opposed to the leadership 
of Ayatollah Khomeini. Although the traditional clergy welcomed the revo¬ 
lution because it had replaced a secular anti -ulama monarchy with a govern¬ 
ment of the ulama, it was opposed to Khomeini’s revolutionary rhetoric and 
saw the students’ activism as a threat to its own authority.” 26 

Building on Abou Zahab’s insights, in this chapter I take a closer look at 
the different stages of reception the Iranian Revolution underwent in Paki¬ 
stan. The first stage covers the initial months and years after the downfall 
of the Shah. Pakistan’s Shi'is were rather late in establishing contacts with 
the Iranian clerical leadership. Even though they strove to rectify this situa¬ 
tion, during this first wave of reception from 1979 to 1984 they remained pri¬ 
marily occupied with domestic events. The Iranian Revolution constituted 
an important (and energizing) “background noise” to their own conflicts 
with the Pakistani state. The transformation of their Shi'i neighbor could not 
be ignored, but even ardent supporters of Khomeini were not entirely sure 
what the latter’s authority should mean for them outside Iran. Bound by 
their own local context, they struggled to make sense of such thorny issues 
as the guardianship of the jurist (vilayat-i faqih) and their minority situation. 
Additionally, most ‘ulama at this time had received their education not in 
Qum or Mashhad but in either Najaf or pre-Partition Lucknow. Hence, they 
did not have a real “insider perspective” on Iran’s domestic developments; 
rather, they tried to grasp the consequences of the revolution in familiar 
South Asian terms like nonviolence or the concept of the “renewer of reli¬ 
gion” (mujaddid). 

A second stage of reception can be discerned with the rise of the young 
Pashto-speaking cleric Sayyid Arif Husayn al-Husayni to the helm of Paki¬ 
stan’s most influential Shi'i organization, theTahrik-i Nifaz-i Fiqh-i Ja'fariyya 
(Movement for the Implementation of Ja'fari Law; tnfj), in 1984. Husayni, 
who had studied briefly in Iran, clearly and consistently drew on the hall¬ 
mark themes of the Iranian Revolution in the way Sabrina Mervin describes 
them, as a flexible, easily applicable doctrine. Yet in doing so he was often 
forced to bend aspects of the revolutionary message, such as Muslim unity or 
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the leadership of the clerics, to his Pakistani context. Turning Pakistan into an 
equally pure Muslim land that could rival Iran required substantial compro¬ 
mises and, first of all, a closing of ranks among the country’s Shi'i population. 

Finally, I briefly turn to a full-fledged and—at least in Pakistan— 
unprecedented embrace of the Iranian project that is anchored in present- 
day Lahore. This phase of importing the Iranian Revolution is represented 
by the influential cleric Sayyid Javad Naqvi, who has spent nearly his entire 
adult life in Iran. In 2009, he returned to his native country after twenty- 
six years in Qum and now runs a sprawling new madrasa in Punjab’s capital 
that bears the name Jami'at al-‘Urwa al-Wuthqa (Firmest Bond University). 27 
Naqvi fully appropriates Iranian rhetoric, domestic politics, and aesthetics 
in the design of his websites, layout of his magazines, and even the style of 
clothing his followers wear. He also goes to unprecedented lengths in pro¬ 
moting vilayat-i faqih as a viable, desirable option for Pakistan and criticizes 
the Iranians for not doing enough for the export of the revolution, a role — so 
much is implied—he will need to fill. 

In each of these three periods there are complex negotiations of closeness 
and distance which, in turn, are influenced by the length of time Pakistani 
‘ulama had direct exposure to post-1979 Iran. By emphasizing personal and 
robust ties to their revolutionary neighbor, Pakistani clerics could hope to 
siphon off some of Khomeini’s luster for themselves, thereby boosting their 
own positions of authority. Yet they also felt the need to control the import 
of Iran’s messages and adjust them to the needs of their society. This is not to 
say that such reluctance or opposition always comes to the fore in an obvious 
manner but to emphasize that even seemingly universal ideas never travel 
unimpeded across borders; rather, they are reshaped and modified along the 
way. Such transformations can occur without those who participate in the 
processes acknowledging their own altering role. Even though the Iranians 
tried hard to present the values and implications of their revolution as world¬ 
embracing and self-evident, its specific local origin was not lost on Pakistani 
observers. They brought their own commitments and views to the revolu¬ 
tionary table. 

This becomes clearer when we return for a moment to Qamar Zaydi’s trav¬ 
elogue. Despite his bleak evaluation of the status of true Islam in Pakistan, 
it was essential for him to underline abiding, time-tested strengths of South 
Asian piety that could not be undone by current practical weaknesses. Paki¬ 
stan was a Shi'i powerhouse, a pure Shi'i land, even if its splendor had been 
temporarily overgrown. Specifically, Zaydi emphasized the profound learn¬ 
ing and unique spiritual gifts of Pakistan’s Shi'i 'ulama. Due to these qualities, 
the Iranians supposedly singled them out among many other Shi'i represen- 
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tatives and decided to treat them as their equals. The mystery of the delega¬ 
tion’s approved Iranian visa, for example, was solved when Qamar Zaydi un¬ 
expectedly reconnected with an Iranian cleric he had once interacted with 
in Karachi. Qamar Zaydi at first had difficulties in recognizing the former 
exile who had constituted his single physical tie (zahiri rabitah ) to the Ira¬ 
nian Revolution. This personal connection had been disrupted once the man 
known to him in Karachi as Aqa-yi Taqva returned to his native country 
shortly after the success of the upheaval. 28 In Qum the Iranian ‘alim no longer 
wore Pakistani clothes, and he also had changed his name. 29 Shaykh Ibrahim, 
as he introduced himself, now worked for the office of Ayatollah Husayn Ali 
Muntaziri (d. 2009), which served as a sort of screening station to determine 
whether visitors were important enough to meet Khomeini himself. 30 In 
their process of catching up, Qamar Zaydi mentioned that his group’s visa— 
according to the Iranian embassy—had been personally approved by Kho¬ 
meini. He speculated that the speedy processing must have had to do with a 
congratulatory telegram they had sent to the Iranian leader in response to 
the successful referendum in favor of an Islamic Republic. Shaykh Ibrahim 
was dumbfounded. Since Khomeini had received no less than seventy thou¬ 
sand such messages, he attributed the delegation’s unlikely access to nothing 
less than the extraordinary religious devotion of Ibn-i Hasan, the delegation’s 
leader. 31 Khomeini’s special favors for the Pakistani delegates did not stop 
here: while Shaykh Ibrahim was making some inquiries behind the scenes, 
they came across a fifty-member-strong Kenyan delegation, a mission from 
Libya that included the country’s prime minister, and a group from Bangla¬ 
desh. For over a month, all three of them had tried in vain to obtain an audi¬ 
ence with Khomeini. 32 Things played out differently for the Pakistanis, who 
were granted this coveted favor barely three days after they had set foot in 
Qum. 33 Likewise, the travelogue leaves no doubt about the unmatched lan¬ 
guage skills of the South Asian ‘ulama. While they were waiting outside Kho¬ 
meini’s office for their meeting to commence, the delegation from Karachi 
was approached by clerics from Bahrain. The Arabs attempted to strike up a 
conversation in very poor Urdu, only to be greeted by Ibn-i Hasan’s flawless 
Arabic. Even Khomeini audibly showed his appreciation for the “superior” 
( hihtarin) Persian that distinguished Ibn-i Hasan’s introductory speech, com¬ 
menting on it with the phrase “you have excelled” ( ahsant ). 34 Finally, during 
the Ayatollah’s lecture, it was Qamar Zaydi himself who could not hold back 
his desire to express admiration for Khomeini’s moving remarks. He loudly 
exclaimed, “Subhan Allah” (Praise be to God), a “sentence that is common in 
our country to express astonishment while Arabs and Persians use different 
words.” Khomeini acknowledged this heartfelt demonstration of piety with 
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a smile. The ayatollah glanced directly at the Pakistani, went on talking, and 
overran the set time limit for the meeting by more than an hour, thereby ren¬ 
dering the reception the longest that he had ever granted to a foreign dele¬ 
gation. Not surprisingly, this unusual audience, Qamar Zaydi reports, went 
viral and became the talk of the town with newspapers, radio stations, Ira¬ 
nian television, and even the bbc covering the episode. 35 


THE FIRST YEARS: LATE CONTACT 
AND SOUTH ASIAN CONCERNS 

Before switching to the immediate Pakistani reaction to the Iranian 
Revolution and further exploring the processes of its appropriation, I will 
first provide some background on the domestic political mobilization among 
Pakistani Shi'i ‘ulama and activists. In conjunction with the discussion of 
Shi'i reform in the previous chapter, this helps to put the later changes and 
their implications in perspective and enables a deeper understanding of the 
prevalence of local, specifically Pakistani concerns. 

The Character of Shii Activism before 1979 
During Pakistan’s first three decades as a new state, the chances of 
political organization along religious, Shi'i lines seemed to be a rather re¬ 
mote possibility. Compared to their coreligionists in Lebanon or Iraq, for ex¬ 
ample, Pakistan’s Shi'i minority hardly qualified as being counted among the 
oppressed of the earth. 36 As I briefly discussed in the conclusion of chapter 1, 
initial fears about Pakistan embracing an exclusive Sunni interpretation of 
Islam did not materialize to the extent that the alarmist voices in the pre- 
Partition period had predicted. The Shi'i community was prominently repre¬ 
sented among the dominant landholders, the military, the local and federal 
bureaucracy, as well as in the industrial and entrepreneurial elite. Each suc¬ 
cessive Pakistani government included Shi'i ministers 37 This relative influ¬ 
ence has led some observers to conclude that despite occasional riots during 
the month of Muharram, most Shi'is did not feel discriminated against. 38 
Mariam Abou Zahab holds that Shi'i organizations were in general “apo¬ 
litical and concerned with rituals and the organization of Muharram pro¬ 
cessions only.” 39 Andreas Rieck complicates this picture in his close study 
of intra-Shi'i rivalries. He points to the mid-1960s as a period of organiza¬ 
tional change which highlighted serious Shi'i grievances that had neverthe¬ 
less existed beneath the harmonious surface. The influential 'alim Sayyid 
Muhammad Dihlavi (1899-1971) managed to bring together 250 Shi'i 'ulama 
at a convention in Karachi in 1964 and later established Shi'a Mutalabat 
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Committees (Shi'a Demands Committees) throughout the country. 40 Dihlavi 
and his movement called for full freedom and protection for self-flagellation 
(‘azadari), separate religious instruction in public schools, and the adminis¬ 
tration of Shi'i auqaf (religious endowments) by Shi'is only. 41 Faced with 
repeated delaying tactics and bans on public speaking, they issued an ulti¬ 
matum to the Pakistani government in July 1967 to accept their “apolitical, 
religious and constitutional demands” within three months. 42 When finally 
some fifteen thousand Shi'is gathered in Rawalpindi after the expiration of 
the deadline to discuss strategy for the suggested civil disobedience cam¬ 
paign, the Ayub Khan government acceded to their demands, only a couple 
of days before its own downfall. 43 Given this ‘ulama-led campaign, it is sen¬ 
sible to agree with Andreas Rieck’s evaluation that “the new wave of Shia 
mobilization” in Pakistan following the Iranian Revolution and Zia ul-Haq’s 
Islamization policy “drew on long experiences from the 1950s and 1960s.” 44 
Dihlavi’s role, who had received his entire Shi'i education in India, is impor¬ 
tant here. In the light of his activism Abou Zahab’s argument, widely shared 
by Iranian authors, about the apolitical and solely ritual-focused outlook of 
Shi'i scholars before the Iranian Revolution, needs to be qualified. 45 Such a 
claim is especially problematic when intended to cover the whole of Paki¬ 
stan. In the Northern Areas, for example, the lack of local political represen¬ 
tation in the precolonial, colonial, and postcolonial period “has helped the 
Shi'a c ulama a lot to win positions of influence within the local society, ap¬ 
parently unmatched in any other part of Pakistan.” 46 This is not to say, how¬ 
ever, that debates on reform did not play an equally important, divisive role, 
as chapter 2 showed. A genuine reconciliation between the feuding camps 
never took place, as these cleavages haunted the new Shi'i organizations 
founded after the Iranian Revolution. 47 This especially came to the fore in 
the mid-1980s under the leadership of Sayyid 'Arif Husayn al-Husayni, to 
which we will turn after we have considered the decade’s early years. 

Reading Iran through the South Asian Looking Glass: 

Gandhi , Renewal , and Political Activism 

The news of domestic troubles for the Shah reached Pakistani Shi'is 
while they were already living in a heated atmosphere. Even though they 
surely knew of Khomeini as a rising star on the 'ulama firmament 48 they had 
no direct connection with him until January 1979, when the Iranian cleric 
still resided in Paris. This lack of direct access extended even to groups such 
as Pakistan’s Imamia Students Organisation (iso), which distinguished itself 
as one of Iran’s most faithful ideological allies in the course of the 1980s. 49 
As late as October 1978, the iso’s journal Rah-i Amal (The way of action) did 
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not carry any original material on Khomeini. Rather, it reprinted an Urdu 
translation of an interview conducted originally on 6 May of that year by 
the French daily Le Monde? 0 In February 1978, when the Iranian emperor 
came to Pakistan on a state visit, the iso had already put up posters reading 
“We do not welcome the murdering Shah.” Most Pakistanis, however, found 
themselves confused by these accusations relating to events they had never 
heard of. Not until 18 November 1978 did Pakistan witness its first anti-Shah 
demonstration, when students in Lahore took to the streets. 51 The iso’s sis¬ 
ter movement, the Imamia Organisation ( 10 ), which catered to academics 
after their graduation, issued a press release that day, condemning the Shah’s 
“satanic and yazidic actions” (shaytani auryazidi harakaten ). 52 The students 
were accompanied by Sayyid Safdar Husayn Najafi (d. 1989) and Murtaza 
Husayn Najafi (d. 1987), who were among the most outspoken, prorevolu¬ 
tionary senior clerics of their time. They frequently attended annual conven¬ 
tions of the iso and contributed to its magazine. 53 When in January 1979 Saf¬ 
dar Flusayn Najafi traveled to Paris, a large crowd of students gathered at the 
airport in Lahore to see him off, shouting the Iranian slogan “Our movement 
is LIusayn-like, our leader is Khomeini.” Yet Khomeini himself seems to have 
been unaware of his proclaimed leadership role in South Asia. The Pakistani 
‘ulama who reached his headquarters in Paris were just another anonymous 
delegation. No preparations had been made for a meeting, and no one had 
been informed about their arrival or interceded on their behalf. 54 

It is not surprising, therefore, that during these first months, when the 
literature in Urdu on the upheaval in Iran and its domestic or global impli¬ 
cations was scarce. South Asian ‘ulama tried to make sense of the events in 
terms that were familiar to their audience. Murtaza Husayn, for example, 
emphasized the nonviolent character of the Iranian Revolution in a way 
that inevitably reminded his South Asian readers of Gandhi. He was thus 
continuing an earlier Indian Shi'i tradition, which had tried to relate the 
Mahatma’s approach to the events of Karbala. This is reflected, for example 
in “ Ali Naqi’s Husainology, which endlessly stressed themes of devotion to 
peace and self-sacrifice, and a Gandhian model of satyagraha.” 55 To describe 
Husayn’s struggle with Yazid, Sayyid Ibn-i Hasan Jarcavi, the preacher who 
tried to present himself as a more up-to-date alternative to Lucknow, also 
explicitly used the concept devised by the Mahatma that roughly translates 
as “truth force.” 56 Listing the most striking features of the political change in 
Iran, Murtaza Husayn transcended both these earlier examples. He under¬ 
lined that the protesters, on Khomeini’s orders, remained unarmed (ghayr 
musallah) and willingly sacrificed themselves in the face of state-initiated 
aggression. They never fell into any of the traps the military had set up. The 
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armed forces had tried repeatedly to provoke a violent response (‘avvam ko 
ishti'al dilati thi keh un ki taraf se hamlah ho) through constant and merci¬ 
less attacks carried out with cannons and tanks. This steadfastness was even 
more remarkable in Husayns view, as the Shah was backed by all the exist¬ 
ing empires of the time: the United States, the British, the Russians, and the 
“Jews.” Khomeini stunned the world with his decision to rely on noncoopera¬ 
tion and strikes. When he ordered the petrochemical industry shut after the 
Black Friday massacre of 8 September 1978, everyone in Iran followed suit. 
The strike spread to electricity providers, waterworks, and the railways. 
Colleges and universities closed their doors, as did the banking sector, the 
Ministry of Trade, and the Ministry of Finance. Even the office of the prime 
minister and the feared intelligence service, the savak, reportedly stopped 
operating. 57 Khomeini achieved all of this despite lacking any official posi¬ 
tion. He was not the leader of any party or organization and held no political 
office. This did not prevent the ‘ulama, youth, and women from proclaiming 
that there was no party besides the party of God (hizh Allah) and that their 
only leader was Khomeini. 58 

Sayyid Murtaz a Husayn finished this account according to the preface of 
his book on 28 July 1980. Here he presented Khomeini as a superior, Mus¬ 
lim Gandhi who had achieved the impossible and taken on a seemingly in¬ 
vincible opponent. Whereas the Indian was only the Mahatma, the “Great 
Soul,” the Iranians name denoted nothing less than Gods spirit, Ruh Allah. 
Like Khomeini, Gandhi had celebrated his personal independence, which 
manifested itself in his refusal to become a member of the Indian National 
Congress. The Indian regarded noncooperation as an important tool to bring 
the British colonial government to its knees, as this tactic withdrew the cru¬ 
cial “support it receives from good people.” 59 Both Gandhi and Khomeini 
displayed no naivete about the dire consequences of their struggle, as Mur- 
taza Husayn clearly discerned. When faced with increasingly brutal repres¬ 
sion on the part of the regime, the cleric still called on the Iranian people to 
“broaden its struggle against the Shah with all its strength and to bring down 
his harmful, disastrous regime.” He called the martyrs of the uprising “an 
eternal source of pride.” These men and women would proclaim that “truth 
may triumph over tanks, machine guns, and the armies of Satan,” and show 
“how the word of truth may obliterate falsehood.” 60 Similarly, Gandhi cher¬ 
ished the suffering that the violence produced: “By separating dying from 
killing and prizing the former as a noble deed, he was doing nothing more 
than retrieving sovereignty from the state and generalizing it as a quality 
vested in individuals.” 61 Nonviolence, in other words, was not meant to pro¬ 
vide some alternative to violence, but instead “to appropriate it and, as the 
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Mahatma himself often said, to sublimate it.” 62 What Murtaza Husayn delib¬ 
erately overlooks in his portrayal, however, is that Khomeini never expressed 
any strong, public commitment to nonviolence. He only made comments 
opposed to an armed struggle against the Shah in private, pointing out that 
the time was not yet ripe. 63 Gandhi, however, considered it as a cornerstone 
of his thought, which should not remain a mere ideal but should rather be 
extended to a national and international level. 64 

It is similarly striking that the influential Pakistani Shi'i ‘alim Safdar Hu¬ 
sayn Najafi, in a book on the fundamentals of Islamic government that he 
wrote in the fall of 1979, decided to address Khomeini as the mujaddid of 
the fifteenth Islamic century. To some extent, the author remains faithful to 
established Shi'i views on the authority of the ‘ulama. Safdar Husayn Najafi 
argues that man is not himself able to discern his goal ( maqsad ) in life. In¬ 
stead, he has to rely on an infallible guide, the Imam 65 The religious schol¬ 
ars, of course, acted as the successors of these luminaries, who were in their 
divinely prescribed, delegated role distinguished from the common people 
to the same degree as the earth was separated from the sky ( c amm c ibadat 
guzar logon aur c ulama 0 fuqaha men zamin 0 asman ka farq he ) 66 Grafted 
onto this reasoning are typical Islamist arguments and bits of Khomeini’s 
theory of government with which Safdar Husayn Najafi was clearly familiar. 
He adduced, for example, an interpretation of Quran 5:44 that followed the 
Egyptian Muslim Brother Sayyid Qutb’s reading of this verse, namely that 
those who do not rule according to what God has revealed should be killed 67 
As far as the qualifications for a ruler were concerned, Safdar Husayn Najafi 
adopted Khomeini’s two criteria of “knowledge of the law” {him bih qanun) 
and “justice” (‘ adalat ). Safdar Husayn Najafi stated that if an ‘alim could be 
found who encompassed these qualities and would form a government, it 
was incumbent on the people to obey him. 68 Such conclusions were not sup¬ 
ported by classical Shi'i thought, which does not entertain the idea that the 
‘ulama are called on to rule. Quite to the contrary, the medieval Shi'i Qur’an 
commentators al-Tusi (d. 459 or 460/1066 or 1067), al-Tabrisi (d. 548/1154), 
and Muqaddas Ardabili (d. 993/1585) all asserted that “those in authority 
(ulu 5 l-amr ) are neither the secular rulers (amirs), nor the ‘ulama—neither 
of whom is immune from error and sin—but rather the infallible (ma'sum) 
Imams, ‘Ali and his eleven descendants.” 69 

Khomeini had delivered his lectures on the topic in 1970 while residing 
in Najaf and hence in a purely theoretical setting. Safdar Husayn Najafi, 
however, could draw on several months of experience with the new Islamic 
Republic in Iran while writing his book. 70 He was keen to downplay the re¬ 
publican aspects of the new Iranian state. Such an attempt comes to light 
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in his discussion of the Assembly of Experts, which was charged with re¬ 
viewing the rather liberal draft of the Iranian constitution that had already 
been approved by the cabinet, the Revolutionary Council, and Khomeini 
himself. Safdar Husayn Najafi emphasized that non-‘ulama had only a very 
limited role in this process. 71 These laymen lacked the expertise to evaluate 
whether a certain stipulation was in agreement with the shari'a. Their task 
over the summer and fall of 1979 was merely to arrange and adjust Islam’s 
truth, as determined by the ‘ulama, to the novel way (nayi tiknik) of a con¬ 
stitution, to mold it into this new form. 72 Safdar Husayn Najafi thus echoed 
Khomeini, who had made it clear in his message to the assembly on the occa¬ 
sion of its inauguration in August 1979 that “determining whether [principles 
laid down in the constitution are] are or are not in conformity with Islamic 
requirements is exclusively reserved for the revered jurists who, thanks to 
God, form a particular group in this assembly.” 73 Similarly, Khomeini had 
only solicited the people’s decision in a referendum on whether they sup¬ 
ported the establishment of an Islamic Republic in order to win over their 
hearts ( talif-i qulub), not to ask for their irrelevant opinion. 74 In Pakistan, 
however, not even such a limited role could be granted to the masses, since 
they had not gone through the same process of education, led by the ‘ulama. 
Comparable to the rhetoric employed in the pre-Partition period, Safdar Hu¬ 
sayn Najafi stated that the common (Sunni) believers were steeped in blind 
imitation (taqlid), which only granted the founders of their four schools of 
law the right to engage in independent legal reasoning (ijtihad). 75 Similarly, 
Murtaza Husayn lamented the lack of education among Pakistan’s Shi'is. He 
recalled that when a delegation sent by Muhsin al-Hakim visited Pakistan, 
the Iraqis quickly realized that the country was not void of personalities 
who called themselves ‘allamah (most learned) or ‘alim but that it lacked 
knowledge ( c ilm) and libraries. 76 Quoting Iqbal’s line about the proponents 
of the school system stifling any form of fresh inquiry (gala to ghont diya 
ahl-i madrasah ne tera) and hence being responsible for the afflictions that 
Muslims faced worldwide, Safdar Husayn Najafi made a bold and polemical 
proposal. 77 Given that it would take the Sunnis nearly twenty to twenty- 
five years to once again groom a scholar capable of legal opinions geared 
to the needs of the time, why not ask Khomeini to send a mujtahid to Paki¬ 
stan who could sort out the thorny social, political, and economic questions 
of turning the country into a truly Islamic state? This way Pakistan’s citi¬ 
zens would no longer have to rely on those non-mujtahids and non-‘ulama 
who currently implemented so-called Islamic laws. 78 In advancing such a 
claim, Safdar Husayn Najafi here skillfully exploits for his purpose the fact 
that most Deobandi scholars and institutions until today refrain from label- 
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ing their often quite substantial reinterpretation of Islamic law as ijtihad 
proper. 79 More broadly, this revolutionary Shi'i intervention also made clear 
that Sunni thinking about the state is in fact not sufficiently political. Though 
not subservient to the rulers, it still has to operate within the boundaries of 
the sacred law. Only a Shi'i model of Guardianship of the Jurisprudent is truly 
able to break free from these shackles and to establish sovereignty appropri¬ 
ate for a “Land of the Pure.” 80 

Earlier in his book on the principles of an Islamic government, Safdar Hu- 
sayn Najafi strove to portray Khomeini as a personality that transcended any 
particular sectarian affiliation by labeling him the renewer (mujaddid) of the 
fifteenth Islamic century, which, quite conveniently, began on 21 Novem¬ 
ber 1979. Ella Landau-Tasseron points out that this designation, based on a 
hadith reported in Abu Da’ud’s Sunan that “God will send to his community 
at the turn of every century someone [...] who will restore religion,” did not 
constitute a major concept in medieval Islamic thought but “was rather an 
honorific title bestowed on individuals over the ages.” 81 It gained a certain 
prominence in Shafi'i circles in Baghdad and Cairo but had its real break¬ 
through only in the later medieval and early modern period in South Asia, 
helped by the fact that its criteria of eligibility proved easily adjustable to 
the needs of the time. 82 Shaykh Ahmad Sirhindi (d. 1624/1034), for example, 
is widely known as mujaddid-i alf-i sani (the renewer of the second millen¬ 
nium) and was praised for his mystical insights, his audacity in proclaiming 
the truth to tyrannical rulers, and his miracles. 83 By contrast, Shah Wali Allah 
(d. 1176/1762)—the renewer of the twelfth century, as he is termed in South 
Asia—lived through circumstances very different from those of Sirhindi, 
who had experienced Mughal rule at its pinnacle. Shah Wali Allah’s sur¬ 
roundings were marked by Sunni decline and the political rise of groups like 
the Shi'is or the Sikhs. These developments made him interested in curricular 
reforms for the training of ‘ulama, the “pruning of the shana from spurious 
traditions and deductions by analogy,” and “proper” rules for Qur’anic exe¬ 
gesis. 84 In the twentieth century, the debate remained very lively in Indian 
Muslim literature. Claims were made on behalf of several religious thinkers. 
Ghulam Ahmad, the eponym of the Ahmadiyya, himself entered the fray 
and argued that he was the mujaddid of the fourteenth Islamic century, spe¬ 
cifically tasked to counter the ascendance of Christianity in colonial India. 85 
Sayyid Abu 1 -A‘la Maududi held that the pre-Islamic age of ignorance (jahi- 
liyya ) had made such a resurgence in the modern period that an “ideal re¬ 
newer” ( mujaddid-i kamil ) would be needed to establish the caliphate after 
the Prophetic model. 86 While it was still unusual for a Shi'i 'alim to adopt 
such a clearly Sunni-leaning idea, given the flexibility of the concept Safdar 
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Husayn Najafi could nevertheless comfortably devise a new set of reasons 
Khomeini deserved this title. 87 He wrote that the Iranian was fighting on be¬ 
half of the oppressed masses (mazlum c avamm) and had delivered defeats to 
both the United States and the Soviet Union, thereby demonstrating the in¬ 
vincible power of truth. Khomeini had shown that Islam as a religion was dis¬ 
tinguished by its broad horizon and was concerned with both practical and 
theoretical issues. These feats had turned him into a leader who transcended 
both Iranian and Shi'i confinement and was, like Imam Husayn, a model for 
the whole world. 88 In this statement, an echo of ‘Ali Naqi Naqvi’s work Sha- 
hid-i insaniyyat is once again discernible, which speaks to the books influ¬ 
ence on the subcontinent’s Shi'i sphere during the twentieth century. 

Safdar Husayn Najafi’s insistence on Khomeini’s identity as the renewer 
is curious, since this idea was not part and parcel of the Iranian revolution¬ 
ary message. The influential scholar, ideologue, and trailblazer of the Islamic 
upheaval Murtaza Mutahhari (assassinated in May 1979) had dismissed the 
hadith because it was not reported in any of the authoritative Shi'i collec¬ 
tions. 89 Even the Sunnis themselves, he contended, could not agree on the 
precise identity of these supposed renewers and hence debated whether 
they were scholars, rulers, or Sufis. The object of renewal was contested as 
well, with suggestions ranging from the fundamentals of religion to legal 
rulings or matters of creed. Mutahhari argued that the Shi'is had a compre¬ 
hensive, superior understanding of islah (reform) based on their belief in the 
reappearance of the Twelfth Imam as the Mahdi. To rid society of unlawful 
innovations (mubarazah kardan ha hid c atha ) was a task to which every indi¬ 
vidual was called, not just a certain reformer every hundred, two hundred, 
or five hundred years. 90 

Safdar Husayn Najafi followed a similar South Asian path in regard to 
his conception of the role of women in society. Revolutionary Iran no doubt 
tried to discourage female employment and cut back on rights women had 
enjoyed under the Shah, such as access to divorce. The new government em¬ 
phasized their position as mothers and educators of children and enforced 
clothing restrictions 91 Yet Khomeini also regularly extolled the highly visible 
role women had played during the overthrow of the old order and lauded 
their position in reforming society at large 92 The state initially tried to uphold 
the image of the Prophet’s daughter Fatima and his granddaughter Zaynab as 
revolutionaries at extraordinary times. Both women had, once peace was re¬ 
stored, reverted to their household duties, and so should Iran’s contemporary 
female revolutionaries. Official statements tried to discourage “the average 
traditional women from drawing larger and more general lessons from their 
revolutionary experience.” 93 The outbreak of the Iran-Iraq War in September 
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1980 prolonged this supposed temporary phase. Women were suddenly re¬ 
quired to substitute for men who were fighting at the front. As a direct conse¬ 
quence, the female workforce in Iran’s ministries reached its former prerevo¬ 
lutionary levels in the mid-1980s. 94 Additionally the Iranian state in 1985 
facilitated the opening of a full-fledged womens religious seminary named 
Jami'at al-Zahra 3 , which was meant to train female mujtahidas 95 Safdar Hu- 
sayn Najafi did not display any such ambiguities about the role of women in 
society or even religious leadership. As he wrote in an article in 1980, female 
seclusion ( pardah ) was one of the few issues on which Muslims of all sects 
and backgrounds were in agreement. If one considered the history of Islam, 
even nonobservant Muslims like Yazid b. Mu'awiya (d. 64/683) scrupulously 
followed this principle. Yazid denied the basic foundations of religion and 
the prophethood of Muhammad, but he too sent away the people at his 
court if one of his cadur- clothed wives wanted to have a private conversa¬ 
tion with him. 96 Quoting Qur’an 33:32-33, Safdar Husayn Najafi made the 
uncompromising case that women should not leave their houses before their 
deaths. This position, he (wrongly) suggested, was supported by Khomeini, 
from whom he then adduced several rulings dealing with pardah. None of 
Khomeini’s fatwas, however, was intended to confine women to their homes. 
Instead, the Iranian leader obliged women to cover themselves in front of 
men to whom they were not closely related (na mahram ) and condemned 
the female use of nail polish, since it rendered proper ablution impossible. 97 

As far as political activism was concerned, the initial impact of the Islamic 
Revolution was also mitigated by certain prevalent Pakistani concerns. 
Under the leadership of Mufti Ja'far Husayn (d. 1983), the Tahrik-i Nifaz-i 
Fiqh-i Ja'fariyyah seems to have continued to operate according to the time- 
honored strategy of confronting the state to secure Shi'i rights without any 
obvious Iranian ideological input. 98 Mufti Ja'far’s approach manifested itself 
in a forceful Shi'i backlash in June 1980 after the government had announced 
its determination to deduct zakat (obligatory Islamic charity payment) from 
all bank accounts held by Pakistani Muslims. The Shi'is, due to far-reaching 
legal differences in this regard, vehemently opposed these plans. 99 The iso 
provided enthusiastic organizational support for ensuing protests across the 
country, which openly defied the ban on public gatherings under martial 
law. The organization prided itself that its activists had spread word of the 
upcoming convention in every Pakistani village. They had also printed one 
hundred thousand posters, which they put up nationwide and even attached 
to trains. 100 These demonstrations engulfing the entire country culminated 
in a two-day siege of Islamabad’s government district by Shi'is from all over 
Pakistan on 5 July 1980. Faced with such strong Shi'i protests, the Zia regime 
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finally capitulated. 101 The events of that day led to the so-called Islamabad 
Agreement, according to which the Shi'is were free to administer internal 
affairs in keeping with their law This success later became a point of refer¬ 
ence for the movement when the unfulfilled promises of the agreement were 
held up to criticize Zia. Shi'i leaders repeatedly referred to this success, as 
can be gathered, for example, from issues of the journal Rizakar throughout 
the 1980s. Even Khomeinist ‘ulama like Sayyid Arif al-Husayni saw them¬ 
selves very much as heirs to this confrontational legacy, which at times even 
overshadowed their commitment to the specific, transnational slogans of the 
Iranian Revolution. Pakistani publications from this time emphasize the im¬ 
pressive authority that Ja'far Husayn could wield, which rendered him al¬ 
most equal to Khomeini. When the masses descended onto Islamabad, their 
slogans proclaimed Mufti Ja'far as their only guide. 102 In the midst of all the 
excitement surrounding him, the Pakistani scholar remained entirely in con¬ 
trol of the ecstatic crowd: his verbal admonishment caused the people to stay 
behind while only he and a group of ‘ulama marched toward the Ministry of 
Religious Affairs. No riots broke out when a tear gas canister killed Muham¬ 
mad Husayn Shad from Shorkot, turning him into the first martyr of the 
Movement for the Implementation of Ja'fari Law. The crowd even remained 
calm during the funeral prayers, organized by the iso. At this point the orga¬ 
nization had plenty of experience in ensuring discipline when calling people 
to prayer in an emotionally charged atmosphere. From 1979 onward, the iso 
had gradually begun to make congregational prayer a regular feature of pro¬ 
cessions during Muharram and on other occasions. 103 When the protesters 
later surrounded the Pakistan Civil Secretariat in a successful bid to seal it 
off, Mufti Ja'far s word was enough to ensure disciplined behavior. Despite 
the absence of police or military personnel, no one entered the unlocked 
gate. They all behaved as the “civilized” ( muhazzab ) people that the scholar 
had described to the media before the commencement of the convention. 
With him as leader, the people were “honey-bees, not mosquitoes” ( shahd ki 
makhiyan thin, harsati makhiyan nahin thin). 104 

Mufti Ja'far did not only stand his ground as an independent religious 
scholar and political activist inside Pakistan. When traveling to Iran in May 
1981, he rejected all offers from the neighboring country to cover his ex¬ 
penses and those of his twenty-two companions by pointing out that Iran 
was engaged in a war and should not be burdened with such additional re¬ 
sponsibilities. 105 After they had met Khomeini, Mufti Ja'far faced the Iranian 
press. Journalists of the newspapers Kayhan International, Pars, Jihad, and 
Shahid were eager to know why the revolutionary efforts of Pakistani Shi'is 
had as yet come to naught. They also inquired about the real purpose of his 
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trip to Iran and whether it would be possible to compare the Pakistani gov¬ 
ernment to the rule of Shah Reza Pahlavi. Instead of stoking the flames of 
confrontation, Mufti Ja'far diligently drew his interlocutors’ attention to the 
guarantees the Shi'is had been able to extract from the government. He and 
his fellow delegates had come to Iran primarily as pilgrims to visit the shrine 
of Imam Riza in Mashhad, to express their condolences for the martyrs of 
Iran’s revolution and the current war with Iraq, and to thank the Iranians for 
all the support they had provided for his movement. Mufti Ja'far deflected 
any critique of the Pakistani government. When a journalist brought up a 
comment by Khomeini, who had criticized Zia ul-Haq for extending his per¬ 
sonal power under the smokescreen of Islam, Mufti Ja'far only remarked that 
he had also “felt certain disagreements between the governments of Pakistan 
and Iran” ( hukumat-i Pakistan aur hukumat-i Iran men kuch ikhtilaf mah- 
sus kiya he). He expressed hope that these could be resolved on his return to 
his native country. 106 Some have attributed this nonconfrontational tone to 
Mufti Ja'far Husayn’s lack of leadership skills, his “apolitical” stance, and his 
desire not to undo the achievements of the Islamabad Accord. 107 It is equally 
tempting, however, to speculate that the reluctance to lash out against the 
Pakistani government might have also had to do with efforts to finally estab¬ 
lish a hauza in Pakistan that year. The plan, pushed by Safdar Husayn Najafi 
at the Jami'at al-Muntazar, was to import a senior mujtahid who could teach 
dars-i kharij. The Iranian scholar Hasan Tahiri Khurramabadi was selected 
for the job by Khomeini and sent to Pakistan. Due to obstruction by the local 
authorities, however, his teaching career did not extend beyond two short 
stays of three and two months each. 108 

The iso was only seemingly less confused about how to relate to the 
Iranian Revolution. No doubt, in the early 1980s they frequently and faith¬ 
fully echoed Iranian viewpoints by denouncing, for example, those Pakistani 
clerics who were opposed to politicizing the hajj. 109 Before the revolution 
the group published panegyric poetry praising Khomeini, and in 1979 they 
called on Pakistanis to close ranks and follow him. 110 They admired the Ira¬ 
nian leader’s comprehensive vision for the implementation of policies pleas¬ 
ing to God on the individual and societal levels, whereas other countries 
only pursued programs aimed at material welfare ( maddi falah ). m Yet the 
iso activists were also still in a process of determining their own priorities 
and loyalties. They had no desire to repeat the example of revolutionary Iran, 
Kuwait, Bahrain, and Lebanon by commencing an armed uprising in their 
home country. Even though these politicized Shi'i youths acknowledged that 
the path to the liberation of Jerusalem led through Najaf and Karbala, thus 
embracing one of the most important Iranian slogans during the war with 
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Iraq, they defined their role as denouncing the present Pakistani system in 
a theoretical, ideological manner (nazariyai taur par )} 12 They praised Qum 
as a religious center only to emphasize in 1984 that Pakistan should have its 
own hauza too. If the Shah’s oppression taught one thing, it was that more 
than only one serious, major seminary should exist in order to minimize the 
risk that it could fall prey to an evil regime. 113 In addition, the iso regularly 
celebrated its own founding day of 22 May 1972, dating to an era long be¬ 
fore any revolutionary excitement was palpable in Iran. The organization de¬ 
clared this day to have been the first step “on the journey toward the Islamic 
revolution” and held essay competitions to elaborate on this matter. 114 


SAYYID C ARIF HUSAYN AL-HUSAYNI AND 

THE HEYDAY OF ACTIVISM IN THE I98OS 

This multifaceted, disorderly choir of voices changed remarkably in 
the mid-1980s, when Sayyid ‘Arif Husayn al-Husayni (d. 1988) rose to the 
helm of the tnfj. He has been described as being “probably the most ardent 
admirer of Khomeini among Pakistan’s Shia ulama’ of his generation and 
status.” 115 Scholars have also argued that “probably single-handedly, ‘Arif al- 
Hussaini internationalised Pakistan’s Shi'i clergy.” 116 Mariam Abou Zahab 
credits him with intensifying the “qomization” of the “ulama-class” with re¬ 
gard to the “rationalization” 117 and “politicization” of rituals, which now fo¬ 
cused on the oppression committed by the enemy of the Shi'is at home and 
abroad. 118 Iranian publications likewise extol him for spreading the idea of 
the Iranian Revolution under the leadership of Imam Khomeini, thereby 
finally breaking the monopoly of influence that wealthy landholders and 
nonpolitical, conservative circles had enjoyed over the Shi'i community. 119 

It may be that Sayyid Arif Husayn al-Husayni’s status as an outsider fos¬ 
tered his unlikely career. Born into a humble, nonscholarly background in 
late 1946, 120 he grew up close to Parachinar, the capital of the Kurram agency 
in Northwest Pakistan’s tribal areas. He received his initial religious training 
locally. In 1967 he traveled to Najaf, where he spent six years studying. Aya¬ 
tollah Asadullah Madani (d. 1981), one of Khomeini’s strongest supporters 
in Najaf, introduced al-Husayni to the Iranian scholar. 121 Al-Husayni’s biog¬ 
raphers credit him with a very activist stance toward the Iraqi authorities. 
After traveling to Kufa to pay a solidarity visit to Muhammad Baqir al-Sadr 
(d. 1980), who had just been put under house arrest, al-Husayni reportedly 
attacked a group of policemen who were busy abusing Shi'i students. 122 He 
also continued sending protest telegrams to the Shah. 123 This outspoken atti¬ 
tude most likely cut his stay in Iraq short: in 1973 he was either deported from 
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Iraq or left the country voluntarily in order to get married. 124 Officials confis¬ 
cated an appointment letter as Khomeini s representative ( wakil) in Pakistan 
when al-Husayni tried to enter the country from Iran. 125 Al-Husayni only 
stayed there for a couple of months before continuing his studies at Qum. 
Once again, he was at the forefront of the fight against the Shah, encour¬ 
aging fellow Pakistani students to join protests. 126 Abou Zahab holds that 
he intended to remain in Qum for longer but was “sent back to Pakistan in 
1977 with a mission to mobilise the community on the pattern of what Imam 
Musa Sadr had done in Lebanon.” 127 Other accounts argue that he was ex¬ 
pelled from Iran after refusing to sign a document not to mingle with revolu¬ 
tionary clerics. 128 Back in Pakistan, al-Husayni earned his first credentials as a 
community leader in Parachinar in 1980 when he led popular protests after 
attacks on Shi'i Muharram processions and was consequently imprisoned 
for twenty-two days. 129 Despite these activities, he was still largely unknown 
when the tnfj convention in February 1984 unexpectedly elected him as 
leader due to his “energy, courage, political acumen and religious learning.” 130 

The broad acknowledgment of al-Husayni s crucial leadership role within 
the Shi'i community during the 1980s has so far not been supplemented with 
a more detailed study of his thought. 131 To be sure, al-Husayni as a busy leader 
with a very active political life never seems to have found the time to put 
down his thoughts in writing. For instance, he himself referred to a treatise 
he had planned to author in order to counter allegations that Shi'is believed 
in the corruption of the Qur’anic text (tahrif). In the end, his busy sched¬ 
ule had required him to delegate these plans. 132 This lacuna can be filled in, 
however. Al-Husayni gave numerous speeches and interviews throughout 
his career in both Urdu and Persian, and after his death they were transcribed 
from recordings 133 Many of these also include question-and-answer sessions 
that offer a sense of how the audience reacted to his declarations 134 Below, I 
supplement this material with information from various detailed biographi¬ 
cal dictionaries of Pakistani Shi'i scholars, al-Husayni s “official” biography 
published by the al-'Arif Academy in Lahore, and issues of the Pakistani Shi'i 
weekly Rizakar (The Volunteer ). 135 

I argue that al-Husayni at times sat quite uncomfortably between the two 
camps of Pakistani Shi'is that I discussed in chapter 2. His positions defi¬ 
nitely harked back to some of the concerns of the reformist camp and were in 
many respects in line with (the early manifestations) of Sayyid Sharaf al-Din 
Musavis thought. Yet Musavi, as a junior scholar in the 1980s, was definitely 
less influential than reformists in the vein of Muhammad Husayn al-Najafi 
Dhakko, whom al-Husayni criticized for embracing a too narrow and overly 
apolitical Shi'i outlook. At the same time, al-Husayni faced serious opposi- 
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tion from more traditionalist-minded ‘ulama. This group had broken away 
from the tnfj and on 21 May 1985 had concluded a separate agreement 
with the government on the legalization of ‘azadari processions. 136 Naqvi 
points out the Shaykhi leanings of this group, to which al-Husayni also re¬ 
peatedly referred when emphasizing his disagreement with their leader, Say- 
yid Hamid ‘Ali Shah Musavi, regarding attributing extensive powers to the 
Imams. 137 The Shi'i community was obviously quite confused by this open 
display of conflict. As a consequence, al-Husayni was frequently called on to 
prove that he was not a self-made fraud. 138 Given this challenge, and in order 
to make his case as the proper representative of the community, al-Husayni 
crisscrossed Pakistan, delivering sermons in Urdu as well as in his native 
Pashto in a hitherto unknown “revolutionary way” ( bah surat-i inqilabi). 139 

A bloody police crackdown seems to have finally given the decisive im¬ 
petus that turned al-Husayni into a “real” leader. One year earlier, an article 
in Rah-i c Amal had criticized the lack of revolutionary fervor in Pakistan, 
where people had been reluctant to “fully commit themselves” to the world¬ 
wide movement Khomeini had started. 140 Yet when on 5 July 1985 in Quetta 
thirteen demonstrators died and hundreds were imprisoned while demand¬ 
ing the implementation of the Islamabad Agreement of 1980, al-Husayni 
had finally found a cause to rally the Shi'i qaum behind him. 141 In 1987, 
al-Husayni announced that the tnfj would transform itself into a politi¬ 
cal party, demanding that each recognized madhhab should be governed 
by its own interpretation of Qur'an and sunna. In addition, Pakistan’s vari¬ 
ous Islamic schools of thought should be given representation in the Coun¬ 
cil of Islamic Ideology, and a “Popular Islamic Army” should be created to 
help reduce the distance between the military and the people. Muhammad 
Qasim Zaman suggests that these demands probably disquieted the Sunnis, 
since they could imply that “Islam should mean different things to differ¬ 
ent people, their call to a popular army stoked fear of Shi'i sectarianism and 
freedom of religion would mean freedom to curse.” 142 But al-Husayni had 
no time left to prove himself in the arena of party politics. His assassination 
in Peshawar on 5 August 1988, in close conjunction with Zia ul-Haq’s death 
and the end of the Iran-Iraq War just some days later, arguably marked “the 
end of the short heyday of political radicalism among Shias in Pakistan.” 143 

Localizing the Iranian Revolution 

How did this new “revolutionary way” which distinguished him 
from the other scholars discussed above, manifest itself in al-Husayni’s rheto¬ 
ric? The following discussion is structured according to hallmark themes of 
Iran’s attempted export of the revolution ( sudur-i inqilab), discussing (a) calls 
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for Muslim unity, (b) the centrality of Imam Khomeini and Iran, (c) authority 
of the ‘ulama and religious awakening, and (d) political activism. This cate¬ 
gorization is intended to help determine what efforts al-Husayni exerted in 
trying to adjust the broader Iranian framework to his specific Pakistani con¬ 
text. I argue that such an adaptation definitely took place. It is true that al- 
Husayni s language was at first glance a very faithful rendering of Iran’s revo¬ 
lutionary rhetoric. If one reads his speeches and interviews closely, however, 
it becomes clear that he too felt compelled to modify the universalist mes¬ 
sage. This was due to the heated internal Shi'i debates and the specific Paki¬ 
stani legacy of political activism and confrontation with the government. 

The Call for Muslim Unity 

One of the major topics of revolutionary Iranian discourse revolved 
around the call for taqrib, an attempt at rapprochement with the Sunnis. 
Such a closing of ranks seemed essential for Khomeini’s goal of establishing 
an ideal, global Islamic system. This new order should encompass the entire 
Muslim umma and be modeled on the example of Iran, which represented 
the “pure Muhammadan Islam” ( islam-i nab-i muhammadi). To be sure, the 
world’s Muslims were weak, at odds with each other, and affected by moral 
corruption. But revolutionary Iran emphasized that she did not hold Sunni 
Islam per se responsible for preventing Muslim unity; rather, she blamed the 
conspiring superpowers. In order to show her willingness to come to terms 
with Sunnis in practical ways, Iran banned hostile sectarian publications 
after the revolution, along with the public cursing of the first three Caliphs 
(.sabb va la c n ) or the celebration of the murder of the second Caliph ‘Umar 
(d. 644) (‘ Umar kushan). Additionally, Khomeini ruled that Shi'is should end 
their habit of praying separately from Sunnis during the hajj. 144 

This theme of taqrib ran dominantly through nearly all of Sayyid ‘Arif Hu- 
sayn al-Husayni’s speeches and took on an importance similar to Sayyid Sha- 
raf al-Din Musavi’s revolutionary discourse. Al-Husayni’s attempts at drawing 
Sunnis and Shi'is together were clearly situated in the context of sectarian 
violence and conflict. Underlining that rapprochement with the Sunnis was 
no mere theoretical consideration, al-Husayni repeatedly referred to his per¬ 
sonal working relationships even with Deobandi and Ahl-i Hadis scholars. 
At one point al-Husayni approached his fellow Pashto speaker Maulana Fazl 
al-Rahman of the Jam‘iyyat-i ‘Ulama’-i Islam and suggested the formation a 
united party to advocate the Islamic revolution. At a discussion forum orga¬ 
nized by the newspaper Jang, the tnfj leader yielded his time to none other 
than the virulently anti-Shi‘i author and speaker Ihsan Ilahi Zahir to enable 
him to continue his critique of the government’s proposed Shariat Bill. 145 
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He was at pains to convince the Sunnis that the two madhhabs were not 
enemies. Rather, they both faced a common opponent: polytheism {shirk) 
and unbelief (kufr), along with global imperialism, which threatened the 
whole Islamic world irrespective of its sectarian affiliation. Especially in the 
early 1980s, after these powers had failed to turn back the clock in Iran and 
Lebanon, they were aiming at Pakistan. 146 If his organization called for the 
establishment of an Islamic system in Pakistan, they advocated not sectarian¬ 
ism ( firqah variyyat) but instead striving for a system in which all individual 
creeds were respected. 147 Al-Husayni turned the famous (if contested) hadith 
“Disagreement among my community is a blessing” ( ikhtilaf ummati rahma) 
on its head when he argued that disagreements among Muslims had to be re¬ 
garded as the soldiers of Satan ( shaytan ke junud .)}' 18 Every single statement 
that harmed the umma and benefited the superpowers had to be rejected. 149 
The revolutionary scholar also tried to connect his discourse with pioneering 
taqrib efforts of the nineteenth and twentieth centuries by mentioning the 
“early heroes” Jamal al-Din al-Afghani (d. 1897), Muhammad Abduh (d. 1905), 
and Mahmud Shaltut (d. 1963). 150 He called on all Muslims to form one line in 
prayer and prostration before God, not before the East or the West. 151 Shi'is 
should attend the mosque closest to their home, be it Sunni or Shi'i, for Fri¬ 
day prayers. 152 

The antagonistic context of Pakistan entered the frame in a rather one¬ 
sided way: even though al-Husayni also called on the Shi'is not to insult the 
Sunnis for their particular prayers during the month of Ramadan ( tarawih ), 
the latter were supposed to accept ‘azadari as a custom prescribed by God 
[shaair-i Allah )} 53 Moreover, al-Husayni insisted that sunna was of course 
not restricted to the deeds and sayings of the Prophet but included the Shi'i 
Imams as well. 154 The last question in particular has usually, along with other 
decisive differences in the field of law and theology, been avoided in official 
ecumenical Iranian discourse and seriously calls into doubt the feasibility 
of sectarian harmony. 155 Al-Husayni obviously felt forced to lay emphasis 
on these Shi'i particularities because his internal opponents accused him of 
denigrating the ahl al-bayt. In the run-up to the TNFj-led “Qur’an and Sunna 
Conference” on 6 July 1987 in Lahore, they organized a rival “Qur’an and Ahl 
al-Bayt Conference,” demanded that the government revoked the permission 
for al-Husayni’s event, and carried out a bomb attack on the city’s railway sta¬ 
tion to scare away prospective participants. 156 

The Centrality of Imam Khomeini and the Iranian Example 

Even while stretching out her hands to the Sunnis, Iran always em¬ 
phasized the centrality of its supreme leader ( rahbar). Khomeini and his suc- 
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cessor, Khamenei, were hailed as being nearly infallible ( qarib-i masum) and 
addressed as ruler of the world’s Muslims ( vali-yi amr-i muslimin-ijahan). 157 
Al-Husayni’s ecumenism faced the same limitations when he praised Kho¬ 
meini as being the only personality able to break the dominance of the 
United States and the Soviet Union, which planned on splintering the Mus¬ 
lim world. 158 The fundamentally different, altruistic Iranian approach, ac¬ 
cording to al-Husayni, was on display in Afghanistan, where the Islamic Re¬ 
public was the only outside player to provide disinterested help for the sake 
of Islam. 159 In the same way that the Muslim umma had only one Ka'ba, it 
needed to rally around one single leader {yeki rahbar-i vahidi )} 60 Putting it 
even more starkly, al-Husayni insisted that no Islamic movement ( harakat-i 
islami) which did not acknowledge Iran’s centrality ( markaziyyat ) could be 
accepted as authentically Islamic. 161 This overarching importance of Iran 
and her leader might also have to do with the special access to assistance 
from the unseen world ( ghaybi madad ) with which Khomeini was blessed 
in al-Husayni’s view. 162 After extolling the Shi'i Imams with the custom¬ 
ary eulogies, the leaders of the tnfj addressed Khomeini with distinct but 
similar-sounding phrases, such as the Destroyer of Unbelief ( kufr shikari), the 
Pounder of East and West ( kubandah-i sharq o gharb), and the Heir of Ali 
( waris-i c Ali). They thus conveyed a connection to the audience that went be¬ 
yond Khomeini being only the rightful representative of the Hidden Imam 
( na’ib-i bar haqq-i imam-i zaman )} 63 Given the Iranian leader’s superior in¬ 
sights, an Islamic revolution modeled after the example of Iran was the only 
thinkable solution for Pakistan’s woes, even though Sayyid Arif Husayn al- 
Husayni constantly denied that his organization had a violent upheaval in 
mind. 164 On the other hand, al-Husayni rarely explained how he aimed to 
achieve this lofty goal, nor did he elaborate his position on the meaning of 
vilayat-i faqih in the context of Pakistan, preferring instead to oppose the 
government. In an interview with the English-language newspaper The Mus¬ 
lim he tried hard to evade the question of whether he preferred elections 
over revolution in Pakistan. Similarly, he was at pains to restrict the applica¬ 
bility of the Iranian model to Pakistan’s economic sphere. 165 He and the Tah- 
rik would support any real Islamic system worldwide; it was a mere coinci¬ 
dence that Iran was a Shi'i country. 166 

Awakening and the Leadership Role of the c Ulama 

In general the political model of vilayat-i faqih also meant a new, 
central role for the ‘ulama in Iranian society, a topic of the utmost impor¬ 
tance to al-Husayni. 167 In the early 1980s, religious scholars still faced stiff 
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competition from popular preachers (zakirs) who exerted firm control over 
Shi'i mourning sessions (majalis). 168 This particular Pakistani challenge found 
its way into al-Husayni’s arguments when he repeatedly called on his audi¬ 
ence to accept ‘ulama leadership, lamenting at the same time that many parts 
of the country were still devoid of their presence. 169 While the rank of marji' 
al-taqlid was reserved exclusively for Khomeini, lower-ranking scholars in 
Pakistan could still provide true guidance. They played a crucial role, for ex¬ 
ample, in identifying the substantial amount of weak hadith material in the 
Shi'i compendia, which among other things promoted the transmigration of 
souls ( tanasukh ) and displayed influences of erroneous Christian and Jewish 
interpretations. 170 

It was the 'ulama in general—not a lone mujaddid—whom al-Husayni 
expected to prepare the way for the fundamental reform of fellow Shi'is 
and Pakistan at large and to facilitate an Iranian-style awakening ( bidari)! 71 
In his view, “before each revolution, a mental revolution is necessary. If our 
thinking is not overturned, we remain in ignorant sleep while being faced 
with conspiracies.” 172 On another occasion al-Husayni compared an awak¬ 
ened society with a house full of lights and its residents alert, giving intruders 
no chance to break in and steal. 173 Awakening also meant preparing Paki¬ 
stani Muslims to accept the idea of a Muslim world government (hukumat-i 
jahani-yi Islami), a concept that was to be spread by cultural work, books, 
and conferences. 174 

Emphasizing the need for bidari, al-Husayni explicitly criticized non¬ 
political reformists and traditionalists alike. He clearly distanced himself 
from Dhakko as an authority when he argued that the reform project for 
which this 'alim stood was useless: the extreme exoteric approach ( qishri 
gari) of his group neglected to pay attention to the authentic Islamic teach¬ 
ings and did not provide any solution to burning questions like Kashmir or 
Palestine. 175 Their apolitical stance clearly betrayed their self-identification as 
reformers: rather, they should be called reactionaries ( irtija'iyun ). Contrary 
to what these people argued, the Qur’an was not only a book of law and edu¬ 
cation, but contained guidance in the fields of politics, society, and economy 
as well. 176 Since politics was a part of religion, it was impossible for a believer 
to close his eyes in front of events unfolding both in his own country and on 
the international level. 177 The idea that scholars had no role to play in the 
political realm, should only sit in the mosques, lead prayers, and discuss ques¬ 
tions revolving around the legal implications of menstruation, was a delib¬ 
erate lie spread by imperialism ( samraj ). 178 The contrast between al-Husayni 
and other reformist voices appears even starker because, according to the 
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former, the demands of the Shi'i movement had clearly evolved by 1987: the 
tnfj was no longer calling only for a narrow implementation of Shi'i law, 
but rather for an Islamic system ( islami nizam ) and an Islamic government. 179 

The traditionalists were of course on an equally wrong path. Such people 
only spoke according to the wishes of the people, focused on narrow sec¬ 
tarian issues, and did not elucidate what the Qur’an and the ahl al-bayt de¬ 
manded from them. 180 While promoting ‘azadari, they forgot that the real 
purpose of ‘ ashura was not the performance of certain rituals. In its essence, 
commemorating Imam Husayn meant striving to reform the umma and 
uniting all downtrodden people ( mustaz'afin ). 181 “If I myself am bound by the 
chains of flagellation ( zanjir ), how can I set others free?” asked Sayyid ‘Arif 
Husayn al-Husayni. 182 In making such controversial statements, the leader of 
the tnfj drew on the authority of the third Shi'i Imam himself, quoting al- 
Husayn’s proclamation during the battle of Karbala: “I did not go into battle 
out of impertinence or vanity, nor because I am an evil-doer or morally cor¬ 
rupt, but rather to demand the reform of my grandfather’s umma .” 183 If the 
popular preachers, despite their importance for the Shi'i community in Paki¬ 
stan, refrained from educating the people, they betrayed the “pulpit of the 
martyr for the whole of humanity” ( shahid-i insaniyyat he minbar ) 184 The 
last reference is notable, since al-Husayni thus attempted to broaden the ap¬ 
peal of his message and to link revolutionary Iranian discourse to the leading 
Indian Shi'i authority of the twentieth century, Sayyid ‘Ali Naqi Naqvi. Far 
from politicizing Karbala, Ali Naqi Naqvi emphasized in his famous book 
Shahid-i insaniyyat, which was originally published in 1940 and has demon¬ 
strated its impact repeatedly in the course of the previous chapters, the uni¬ 
versal attributes and the unique display of morals surrounding al-Husayn’s 
martyrdom to which people of all faiths could relate. 185 

Reflecting another concern of the Iranian Revolution, a developing one as 
I have argued earlier, al-Husayni repeatedly conceded a much more compre¬ 
hensive role to women than many Sunni Islamists or his fellow Shi'i Safdar 
Husayn Najafi. He applauded the contributions by female activists in Iran 
after the revolution who, without neglecting their modesty, played a crucial 
role in reconstructing and advancing their country, including as members of 
parliament. According to al-Husayni, women could even dispense religious 
guidance, provided that they had attained the qualification of independent 
legal reasoning (ijtihad). 186 Pakistan should follow this model and finally rec¬ 
ognize the neglected half of its population as full, respected members of 
society. 187 The tnfj leaders awakening project also reflected elements of 
the Shi'i heritage that stretched beyond the Iranian Revolution insofar as 
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he emphasized the role of reason and philosophy for believers: if a human 
being did not develop his rational faculties, perfection was not attainable. 188 

Political Activism 

Finally, the endeavor to close ranks among Muslims implied that 
revolutionary Iran lashed out against the “global arrogance” (istikbar-i 
jahani). Khomeini branded the United States the main enemy of all the de¬ 
prived and oppressed people in the world, telling his followers it needed to be 
brought to its knees. 189 Islam offered a third path that was allied with neither 
the East nor the West. 190 Rhetoric against Saudi Arabia was part and parcel 
of this view, since Saudi princes were seen as morally degenerate, hypocriti¬ 
cal rulers who obeyed their American masters rather than God. 191 Important 
in this regard was a speech al-Husayni delivered in the aftermath of Muhar- 
ram 1984, following large-scale attacks on Shi'is in Karachi, including arson 
directed at a mosque and dozens of houses in the Liaqatabad area. 192 Here 
al-Husayni adopted a much more internationalized view of Pakistani’s situa¬ 
tion that went beyond Mufti Ja'far Husayn’s predominantly local approach to 
Shi'i grievances. Al-Husayni declared that the Shi'is were aware that “those 
Wahhabis, who wrap themselves in the mantle of Islam” were behind all 
these conspiracies. There could be no doubt that Pakistan’s Shi'is were being 
betrayed by their own government, which made common cause with the 
Saudis. 193 The latter were free to construct schools in Peshawar and to run a 
so-called Islamic University in Islamabad that was not worthy of this title, 
since it accepted neither Shi'i students nor Shi'i teachers and was only set 
up to spread hatred among Muslims. 194 These issues served as examples for 
al-Husayni of the unchecked spread of deviant ideas ( afkar-i munharif ) and 
a corrupted version of Islam that was subservient to the United States. 195 
Even more deplorable, however, was Saudi Arabia’s anti-Shi'i propaganda 
in Mecca and Medina and the severe restrictions the country placed on pil¬ 
grimage for Shi'is. 196 These great crimes subjected the Saudis to God’s curse 
(khuda ki la'nat )} 97 

Saudi Arabia thus constituted al-Husayni’s main “far enemy” with sub¬ 
stantial leverage in Pakistan. 198 Such a view, I hold, downplayed the impor¬ 
tant local Deobandi dynamics of sectarianism, which I discuss in the sub¬ 
sequent chapter. Yet al-Husayni’s political activism was more frequently 
directed against the government of his own country, thereby drawing on and 
expanding a long-standing Shi'i theme. Al-Husayni constantly denied that 
Pakistan under Zia ul-Haq deserved in any way to be termed an Islamic Re¬ 
public, given that the country was not only allied with the United States but 
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also characterized by widespread exploitation, immodesty, and a general dis¬ 
regard for Islam. 199 The political system itself was immoral ( fasid) and wrong 
ighalat) because Western laws and culture dominated. 200 The government 
which had come to power in the name of religion was, in al-Husayni’s view, 
nothing more than a disgrace for Islam (Islam ko bad nam kar rahe hen )? 01 

It is interesting to note that al-Husayni remained extremely steady in his 
anti-Saudi and antigovernment rhetoric, even in the years between 1983 
and 1987 when Khomeini deliberately toned down any attacks on the King¬ 
dom due to the Iran-Iraq War. The Islamic Republic and Saudi Arabia even 
reached a sort of compromise as far as limited Iranian demonstrations in 
Mecca during the hajj were concerned. 202 Sayyid Arif Husayn al-Husayni 
was obviously unimpressed and continued to explicitly identify Wahhabism 
as the primary enemy of Shi'is worldwide. Al-Husayni and Iran were likewise 
at odds with regard to the scholar’s native country as the Iranian govern¬ 
ment actively reached out to Pakistan, eager to establish good relations with 
its neighbors and refraining from any criticism in public. 203 The leader of the 
tnfj actively resisted these diplomatic overtures. His anti-Zia stance went 
as far as not welcoming Ali Khamenei, then Iran’s president, at the airport 
when he made a state visit to Pakistan in January 1986. While al-Husayni jus¬ 
tified his decision by pointing out that he intended not to lend the slightest 
legitimacy to Zia ul-Haq, Khamenei reportedly strongly disapproved of his 
“radicalism.” 204 


RAISING THE BANNER OF WILAYA IN PRESENT-DAY 
PAKISTAN: SAYYID JAVAD NAQVI 

It has become apparent that Sayyid Arif Husayn al-Husayni re¬ 
mained reluctant to even mention the loaded term vilayat-i faqih in any of 
his speeches and interviews. He was active on various propaganda fronts and 
promoted select aspects of the revolutionary package against his opponents. 
In the midst of these struggles he must either have preferred a cautionary 
approach or deemed the rule of a jurist irrelevant for Pakistan’s Shi'is, given 
their minority situation. The last ‘alim I am about to discuss in this chapter 
does not feel deterred by any such constraints. Rather, Sayyid Javad Naqvi 
adopted the concept of the Guardianship of the Jurisprudent as the central 
building block of his thought, rendering it an axis around which nearly all 
his public announcements revolve. In doing so, his well-crafted omnipres¬ 
ence conveys the impression of a man on the rise. His posters, which usually 
advertise events at his seminary, dominate the Shi'i areas of Pakistan’s cities. 
He has opened bookstores in Lahore, Islamabad, and Karachi that exclu- 
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sively distribute his works and has embarked on an aggressive distribution 
campaign to other Shi'i outlets as well. In August 2012, I witnessed how 
the tiny Shi'i bookshop Imamiyyah Kutubkhanah in Skardu received a free 
delivery of Naqvi’s latest imprint. The dispatch from Lahore contained so 
many volumes that the owner visibly had trouble storing all these beautifully 
bound copies. Naqvis use of the Internet and social media in terms of both 
variety of content and production quality dwarfs the efforts of every other 
Shi'i 'alim in Pakistan. 205 One possible explanation for the palpable qualita¬ 
tive shift in rhetoric from the height of revolutionary fervor in the 1980s to 
present-day Lahore must have to do with Naqvis uniquely Iran-centered 
career that distinguishes him from both members of the old guard like Safdar 
Husayn Najafi and the following generation of which Sayyid 'Arif Husayn 
al-Husayni is a representative. Unlike them, Naqvi spent nearly his entire 
adult life in Iran. 

Born in Pakistan’s Punjab province, he graduated from a high school 
in Islamabad in 1979 and was immediately thrown into the revolutionary 
frenzy of the period. In an interview Sayyid Javad Naqvi described im¬ 
patiently sitting next to his brother as he attempted to tune in to the bbc 
reporting on Iran to get an update on the latest developments. Naqvi re¬ 
members these months as a time when even Sunni 'ulama publicly praised 
Khomeini and put him on a level with the four Rightly Guided Caliphs (kih 
imam bah khilafat-i rashidah rasidah ast). That crucial summer, Naqvi em¬ 
barked on a short trip to Pakistan’s revolutionary neighbor and later enrolled 
in a Shi'i seminary in Islamabad for the initial stages of his religious train¬ 
ing. In 1983, he proceeded to Qum, where he first studied and later taught 
in the city’s institutions of higher learning. 206 After his return to Pakistan in 
2009, he established his own seminary in the outskirts of Lahore; it became 
fully operational in 2010. 207 In a way the seminary’s name, Jami'at al-'Urwa 
al-Wuthqa, already points to Naqvis goal for his native country: on the one 
hand, he cleverly exploits the fact that this Qur’anic quote carries nonsectar¬ 
ian connotations because it brings to mind the journal of the same name pub¬ 
lished by the early hero of Pan-Islam, Jamal al-Din al-Afghani. 208 The term 
al-‘urwa al-wuthqa also recalls an influential fiqh work with the same name 
by Sayyid Muhammad Kazim Yazdi (d. 1919), who is credited with clearly 
defining the notion of a'lamiyya and the obligatory character of taqlid. 209 
More important, however, Naqvi repeatedly emphasizes that for him “the 
most firm bond” is nothing less than 'Ali’s wilaya as the Imam, which ties in 
with his hope that the model of vilayat-i faqih should spread over the entire 
globe. 210 Even though Naqvi is a member of the relatively recently formed 
Shi'i party Majlis-i Vahdat-i Muslimin (Council of Muslim Unity) 211 he is first 
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of all a scholar and has “retreated” to religion, as Laurence Louer describes 
non-politically-active ‘ulama in her book. 212 Yet it is precisely the field of reli¬ 
gious thought, free from any “practical” (or rather immediate) involvement 
with the entanglements of messy politics, where the argument of an increas¬ 
ing autonomization from Iran runs into some complications. 

For one, Naqvi is unique among his Pakistani peers in his interest in 
the domestic affairs of Iran, which form a constant part of his lectures. He 
was very outspoken against the Green Movement, for example, which he 
condemned as a foreign conspiracy. 213 In commenting on the 2013 Iranian 
presidential elections, Naqvi explained in a speech that the votes for the 
ultimately successful presidential candidate Hasan Ruhani should be under¬ 
stood as a display of faith in the system of vilayat-i faqih because the voters 
gave preference to the only clerical candidate running for the office. 214 Naqvi 
also used this opportunity in front of his predominantly young audience to 
denounce Ruhani’s potential but by then already-disqualified contender, Ali 
Akbar Hashemi Rafsanjani (d. 2017). 213 For Naqvi, this clerical veteran of 
Iranian politics was nothing more than a power-hungry individual who did 
not have the slightest reverence for Shi'ism, Islam, or the Guardianship of 
the Jurisprudent. His only conviction was that of being a staunch nationalist 
(Iran parast) who due to his realpolitik leanings deserved the title ‘Ayatol¬ 
lah Churchill.” 216 But Muhammad Khatami, the former reformist president, 
was identified as the most substantial threat the Islamic Republic had faced 
since 1979. In Naqvi’s view, the “liberal” Khatami gave precedence to per¬ 
sonal freedom over religion {din) and did not even intervene when speeches 
were made against the maraji' or Imam Husayn himself on the campus of 
Tehran University. 217 Naqvi acts in these and many more instances of domes¬ 
tic commentary as a faithful supporter of Iran’s leader Khamenei and con¬ 
stantly warns against threats—to Iran, not to Pakistan—that stem from the 
country’s internal and external opponents. 

Naqvi’s dominant topic, however, is the need to teach Pakistani society the 
true meaning of wilaya. In contrast to the reformists discussed in chapter 2, 
this ‘alim is in no way opposed to acknowledging the cosmological dimen¬ 
sions of vilayat-i takvini. Rather, in extolling the exalted role of the Imams, 
Naqvi gains room, in turn, to claim (political) authority for the religious 
scholars during the Hidden Imam’s Occultation. In this context, Naqvi is 
much more outspoken than al-Husayni when attacking the popular preach¬ 
ers. These people are for him nothing more than “illiterates sitting on the 
pulpits” who conceal the true ramification of wilaya as the cornerstone of 
religious thought: “If you want to know about Imamat [sic] then don’t go and 
ask those who don’t even know if Imamat in Arabic is written with Alif’ or 
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‘Ain.’” 218 These Shi'i preachers were part of a broader South Asian problem, 
namely the prevalence of Sufi ideas, which led the Shi'is to conceptualize 
their Imams as analogous to a pir. They were regarded as mere holy person¬ 
alities whose support is sought in prayer, but they were not granted any au¬ 
thority ( ikhtiyar ) over the lives of the believers. 219 This was a fundamental 
misunderstanding of their role, Naqvi emphasized, since God had delegated 
to them the government over his creation. This right to rule, in turn, flowed 
from the Imams to their chosen delegates, the ‘ulama. 220 Since Khomeini 
had unearthed “the buried Wilayat” and established it in Iran, commands 
emanating from the country’s leader took on a mandatory nature for every 
human being. 221 Yet Pakistan’s Shi'is had no conception of wilaya as a sys¬ 
tem that also exposed the serious deficiencies of their political activism since 
1947. They had always come to terms with the ruling, corrupt political forces, 
as long as these parties would permit them to celebrate their rituals in public. 
Pakistan’s Shi'is implored the authorities to stop sectarian killings instead of 
being bold enough to advance their rightful claim of acting as the country’s 
protector. 222 Even Mufti Ja'far Husayn’s efforts with the tnfj were nothing 
more than a first step in the direction of forming a true Shi'i identity. 223 The 
Tahrik’s focus had been helpful in convincing the community that they in¬ 
deed had a fiqh on their own. 224 Javad Naqvi wholeheartedly lauded this pre¬ 
liminary achievement. He made it clear, however, that the true significance 
of Shi'i law was that it contained particular approaches toward government 
and the political system as a whole, all based on wilaya. 225 If this comprehen¬ 
sive system was not implemented, the Shi'is should “under no circumstances” 
ally themselves with any other form of government. 226 

Naqvi does not see any practical constraints for his minority sect that 
would prevent them from aspiring to the leadership of Pakistan. For him, the 
Lebanese group Hezbollah had shown the way. In Lebanon, the Shi'is were 
neither a numerical majority nor in control of the government, but their self- 
confident attitude and courageous advancement of the system of vilayat-i 
faqih had endowed them with a dominating role ( imamat) in their local con¬ 
text. Sunnis and Christians too had to accept this. 227 Unfortunately, how¬ 
ever, Pakistanis could never count on Iran for real support in their struggle. 
The golden opportunity for exporting the revolution in the early 1980s was 
missed due to the war Iran fought with Iraq. Blunders by Iranian officials 
who had the wrong mind-set ( tafakkur-i ghalat) and displayed only a luke¬ 
warm commitment to exporting the revolution added to this failure. 228 Ira¬ 
nian interest in globalizing the revolution further decreased after Khomeini’s 
death in 1989, when suddenly, according to Naqvi, a normalization of ties 
with other countries was pursued, leading to, among other things, the estab- 
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lishment of the Ministry of Foreign Affairs. 229 In this regard, Naqvi mentions 
the comments of a former ambassador of Iran to Pakistan who criticized the 
Pakistanis for putting up posters of Khomeini and Khamenei everywhere. 
In the words of the diplomat, the revolution was an internal, Iranian affair 
and had no relevance for South Asia. 230 Needless to say, this sad state of af¬ 
fairs and misconception of the revolution were never intended by Khomeini. 
Naqvi sees a special closeness the Iranian leader felt for Pakistan in a dec¬ 
laration Khomeini made after the death of Sayyid Arif Husayn al-Husayni, 
calling him his “true son” ( farzand-i haqiqi ). 231 Among the volumes of letters 
and speeches by Khomeini, Naqvi claims, this personal address stands in an 
exalted row along with three other short historic texts, including Khomeini’s 
testament. If a reader only familiarized himself with these four writings, he 
would have encountered the essence of the rahbar’s thought. 232 The Jami'at 
al-'Urwa al-Wuthqa, then, was ready to finally realize Khomeini’s wish and 
achieve the rooting of the true message of the revolution in Pakistan. Under 
Naqvi’s guidance, the seminary’s syllabus covered the entirety of the true 
Islamic ideology ( nazariyyah ) and was designed to groom a new generation 
{nasi) of Shi'is who were proud of the imamate and ready to lead the Paki¬ 
stani nation (qaum) and the worldwide community of Muslims (umma). 233 
These young men would tap into the country’s unrivaled potential and pas¬ 
sion. 234 They would take Pakistan out of its current status of servitude to out¬ 
side powers and put an end to poverty, terrorism, and deprivation. 235 


CONCLUSION 

These last observations on Sayyid Javad Naqvi’s conceptualization 
of the Islamic Revolution once again demonstrate the fascinating tensions 
between closeness and distance that has already permeated the travelogue 
that captured the spirit of 1979. Taken together with Sayyid Arif Husayn al- 
Husayni’s adaptation of and at times resistance to vilayat-i faqih and various 
other themes emanating from Iran, the thought of these two men underlines 
the limits of the control that the Iranians could hope to exert over the Paki¬ 
stani propagators of their mission. 236 Yet neither al-Husayni nor Javad Naqvi 
ever opted for a clear-cut “autonomization,” the breaking of ties with Iran, 
because their authority directly depended on being Khomeini’s wakil or on 
having studied for decades at the hauza in Qum. Rather, like the ‘ulama of 
an older generation who had been educated in Najaf (see chapters 2 and 3), 
al-Husayni and Javad Naqvi strove to carve out a niche for themselves as 
indigenous translators of the revolution, a task no Iranian ‘alim could ever 
hope to achieve. In so doing, the supposed universal and rational reformula- 
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tion of Islam was interpreted for Pakistan in ways that remained intimately 
tied to the requirements of the time and the realities of personal exposure to 
the neighboring country 

In this chapter I have demonstrated how South Asian concepts and suc¬ 
cessful locally driven political campaigns and protests shaped the view from 
Pakistan toward Iran in the first months and years after the revolution. Mufti 
Ja'far Husayn was not willing to relinquish Pakistani leadership over his 
activism against Zia ul-Haq’s military regime. Sayyid Murtaza Husayn and 
Sayyid Safdar Husayn Najafi tried to comprehend the Iranian upheaval on 
Gandhian terms or through the concept of the mujaddid. The ensuing mid- 
1980s witnessed both the height of Shi'i activism as well as the realization 
that neither the idea of rapprochement with the Sunnis nor the reform of 
rituals could be sold easily to a Shi'i public that remained influenced by tra¬ 
ditionalist scholars and popular preachers. Finally being a follower of Kho¬ 
meini in today’s Lahore means both learning from Lebanon and an attempt 
at presenting Pakistan as a potential corrective to a revolutionary neighbor 
that has deviated from its radical path and has become caught up in con¬ 
ventional politics. Sayyid Javad Naqvi, then, also promoted his own Shi'i 
vision of Pakistan as a future pure Muslim land suspended in a process of 
“striving” toward perfection. His native country was called to nothing less 
than a global mission for the salvation of Islam. Seen from this perspective, 
arguments about an “Iranization” of Pakistan’s Shi'is and their 'ulama are not 
wrong—but they disguise the fact that this revolutionary coating has glim¬ 
mered in many different shades over the course of the four decades since the 
downfall of the Shah. 
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C HAPTER FIVE 


Longing for the State 

DIALECTICS OF THE LOCAL AND 

THE TRANSNATIONAL IN SUNNI-SHIT 

SECTARIANISM 


Ho halqah-i yaran to barisham ki tarah narm. 

Razm-i haqq o batil ho to fulad he mu min. 

When among his friends, he is soft as raw silk. 

But on the battlefield of truth and falsehood, 

the believer turns into a man of Damascene steel. 

— Muhammad Iqbal, “The Believer (In the World)” 

When the young Pakistani student Ihsan Ilahi Zahir arrived at the 
recently opened Islamic University of Medina in 1963, he soon realized that 
the grass was not always greener on the Saudi Arabian side of the fence. 1 
The reason for Zahir’s unease was not so much his academic performance, 
which according to both Pakistani and Saudi sources was flawless. 2 Rather, 
he quickly noticed that many of the professors who were supposed to teach 
classes on comparative religion and (heretical) sects within Islam (adyan 0 
firaq ) lacked a thorough grounding in the subject at hand. The matter was of 
especially grave concern in his view when it came to lectures on the Ahmadi 
movement. Zahir recalled that his teachers had to cut their talks short after 
offering only superficial remarks on this group, undoubtedly due to their 
inability to tap into the extensive literature on the subject in Urdu. Even¬ 
tually, he himself, as the only student from Pakistan present at this time at 
the Islamic University, had to intervene in order to set the record straight. 
Zahir began writing op-eds in Arabic newspapers, moved on to lectures on 
the Ahmadis, and finally was encouraged by his professors to compile his 
thoughts into a book. Navigating the market of academic publishing with 
such a sought-after topic was a mere formality. The editor of the publishing 
house that took the project under its wings had only one request. Would 



it be possible, he asked, for Zahir to appear on the cover with the designa¬ 
tion “Graduate of the Islamic University of Medina”? Such a label would 
definitely boost the sales. Zahir, still far from graduation, hesitated. He con¬ 
sulted with the university’s vice chancellor, ‘Abd al-Aziz b. Baz (d. 1999), who 
would later become Saudi Arabia’s grand mufti and was in those early years 
the institution’s de facto leader. 3 Ibn Baz took the matter to the university’s 
governing board, which unexpectedly gave its blessing to this unusual move, 
highlighting the importance they attributed to the book. Yet Zahir was not 
completely put at ease. What would happen, he inquired, if he failed his final 
exams, with a publication out that pretended otherwise? Ibn Baz waved this 
concern aside: if things really turned out that way, they might as well close 
down the entire university. 4 

Zahir’s study on the Ahmadis, Al-Qadiyaniyyah: Dirasat wa-tahlil ( Qadi - 
yaniat: An Analytical Survey), was published in 1967. All his fears proved to 
be unfounded: he graduated from the Islamic University in 1968 with first- 
class honors. 5 What renders this episode highly significant, however, is that 
Zahir later amply fulfilled the hopes of his Saudi patrons. He continued his 
polemical vision and over the next decades published fourteen books, most 
of which focused on the Shi'is and which drew a wide audience. Bernard 
Haykel has argued that “perhaps no single scholar has been more influential 
in aggravating Sunni-Shia tensions and violence in the South Asian context 
than Ihsan Ilahi Zahir.” 6 In evaluating Zahir’s influence, however, scholars 
have mostly viewed him through precisely this Saudi lens, pointing out his 
strong ties with publishers, ‘ulama, and the ruling family in the Kingdom. 
Zahir not only composed nearly all his works in Arabic but also received 
privileged treatment after being wounded in a bomb attack on a rally he 
was addressing in Lahore in the spring of 1987. 7 Crown Prince Fahd immedi¬ 
ately dispatched a private plane to transfer Zahir to the Military Hospital in 
Riyadh. After his death, Ibn Baz personally led the funeral prayers in the 
Saudi capital before Zahir was laid to rest in a grave close to the Prophet’s 
Mosque in Medina. 8 

These links are doubtless important, but they have tended to obfuscate 
Zahir’s Pakistani personality. So far only his output in Arabic has received 
any attention (which has been minimal), and he is usually discussed as a mere 
Saudi client. 9 His op-eds, journal articles, and speeches in Urdu have gone 
completely unnoticed. Even more problematic is that a substantial number of 
scholars view the case of Ihsan Ilahi Zahir as the paradigm for how anti-Shi'i 
sectarianism made headway in Pakistan more broadly. As a scholar trained in 
the Ahl-i Hadis tradition, Zahir of course belonged to a school of thought that 
over time had come to develop close affinities with Wahhabi and Salafi inter- 
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pretations of Islam. 10 The towering Ahl-i Hadis scholar Sana’ullah Amritsari 
(d. 1948), while applauding Wahhabi activism against polytheism {shirk) and 
unlawful innovations (bida ), had initially still lumped the (Hanbali) Wahha¬ 
bis together with the Deobandis as being stuck in the idea of the madhhab. 
His opinion shifted only in the wake of the Khilafat Movement, when he in¬ 
creasingly identified the Saudi ruler Abd al-Aziz Al Sa'ud (r. 1932-53) as an 
opponent of the British. After Partition, this process of convergence gained 
even more traction, a development to which Zahir’s religious opinions amply 
testify. 11 Some, however, have attempted to explain even the emergence of 
the virulently anti-Shi'i group of the Sipah-i Sahabah-i Pakistan (Army of 
the Companions of the Prophet; hereafter ssp), 12 which has succeeded Zahir 
in dominating the Pakistani sectarian scene since the late 1980s, by simply 
pointing out that it too has received Saudi funding. 13 In order to benefit from 
the Kingdom’s largess, this argument goes, also the Deoband-affiliated schol¬ 
ars of the ssp were only too willing to overlook points of disagreement with 
the Wahhabis and were thus turned into propagators of hatred and, worse, 
violence. 14 Equally prominent in the literature is a second argument, one 
that portrays these sectarian Sunni ‘ulama first of all as a group of under¬ 
dogs who resorted to sectarianism “to stake out their own claim to power 
and wealth-satiating appetites for power, status and wealth that Islamization 
had whetted but left unsatiated.” 15 Others hold that “for many Sunni extrem¬ 
ists becoming involved in sectarian politics of violence was good for busi¬ 
ness, money, and power.” 16 This push for influence, scholars have claimed, 
coincided with the emergence of economic and political grievances among 
Sunni rural (and recently urbanized) populations, who saw sectarianism as a 
way to counter the dominance of large landholders who identified as Shi'i. 17 

These interventions are important insofar as they alert us to the fact that 
Pakistan’s sectarian violence is not primarily the eruption of some fossilized, 
primordial, or eternal grievances between Sunnis and Shi'is. Studying the 
situation in Lebanon, Ussama Makdisi has drawn scholarly attention to in¬ 
stances of the deliberate production of animosity between Islamic groups. 
Makdisi has argued that the concept of sectarianism “as an idea and as a prac¬ 
tice belongs to the realm of the modern” and is intimately tied to the emer¬ 
gence of the nation-state. 18 Indeed, when studying the issue in a particular 
context, it appears crucial to identify those political and societal actors that 
push an agenda of “sectarianization” in order to reach certain goals such as 
“deflecting demands for political change and perpetuating their power.” 19 
The problem with many of the existing explanations of the situation in Paki¬ 
stan, however, is that they rely on a very selective reading of the literature 
produced by the sectarian groups themselves. Only the ssp’s founder, Haqq 
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Navaz Jhangvi (d. 1990), has received significant attention. Scholars have 
frequently used a limited number of biographical accounts produced by the 
movement to make sweeping conclusions about the wider phenomenon in 
Pakistan. Questionable statistics and lack of clear definitions aggravate this 
issue, leading to conclusions such as that among 2,500 madrasas in the Pun¬ 
jab, “750 were classed as aggressively sectarian,” without any attempt to un¬ 
pack such questionable statements. 20 The lack of interest in the textual mani¬ 
festation of sectarian tendencies could also have to do with a biased view 
toward religious polemics more generally. Supposedly, “little new has been 
added to the centuries-old grievances and accusations of Sunnis against Shias 
(and vice-versa) by the ssp and like-minded organisations” in the course of 
these exchanges. 21 Similarly, Rainer Brunner has remarked that “Shiite refu¬ 
tations brought just as little new as the Sunni polemical tirades that they in 
turn caused, whose number increased exponentially after the Islamic Revo¬ 
lution of 1979. Whereas the authors of the latter [. . .] make every effort to 
outdo even [. ..] [the most] spiteful tone, from the former come apologetics 
that are no less persistent, in which standardized rejoinders are leveled at 
trite Sunni accusations.” 22 

While I do not advocate a monocausal explanation for the rise of sectari¬ 
anism and religious violence, I deem it important to take a closer look at the 
intellectual production of sectarian actors in Pakistan. Doing so, I propose, 
gives us a much clearer idea of what is at stake. In particular, I argue that the 
scholars discussed below do not see themselves as merely carrying out Saudi 
Arabia’s bidding. 23 Unlike the Middle East, where in the recent past virulent 
and violent tracts against the Shi'is have been written almost exclusively by 
Salafi-inspired groups, local actors steeped in the Deobandi tradition and 
scholarship in Urdu are at the forefront of such debates in South Asia. 24 Simi¬ 
lar to the way Javad Naqvi claimed for himself the mantle of the Iranian 
Revolution (see chapter 4), we also get a sense of Pakistani actors berating 
other scholars in the Middle East for having woken up too late to the threat 
of Shi'ism. My argument, then, also relates to debates over the influx of a 
“foreign” Islam during the years of the Afghan jihad and supports those ob¬ 
servations that have questioned the impact of Arab actors both in the fight¬ 
ing and in the context of the dissemination of ideas. Vahid Brown and Don 
Rassler, for example, have emphasized the predominance of the Deobandi 
Haqqani network in recruiting Arab volunteers and turning them from mu- 
hajirs (emigrants) into mujahids (holy warriors). Moreover, they have dem¬ 
onstrated that Jalal al-Din Haqqani s framing of jihad in Afghanistan as an 
individual duty (fard c ayn) preceded Abdullah Azzam’s famous 1984 fatwa 
by four years. 25 
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More important, however, this chapter emphasizes that ‘ulama active in 
the ssp seem to be less motivated by economic grievances and missed op¬ 
portunities than by an Islamist-like fixation on the state. 26 Even though the 
ssp followed in the footsteps of Ihsan Ilahi Zahir in highlighting doctrinal 
incompatibilities between “real” and Shi'i Islam, the Shi'is were now mostly 
framed as blocking Pakistan from being molded into its true form, namely a 
Sunni entity with a claim to global leadership. The Iranian Revolution con¬ 
stituted a clear and marked watershed that pushed aside an Ahl-i Hadis focus 
on proper creed (‘aqida). Shi'i denunciations of the Companions remained a 
pressing concern, but no longer simply because they were unacceptable from 
a religious perspective. Rather, the scholars of the ssp located them within 
a perceived broader Iranian project of world domination and subversion of 
the fundamentals of Islamic politics. These debates were also informed by in¬ 
ternal Sunni sectarian discourses that reflect attempts to discredit potential 
rivals like—maybe not so paradoxically—the Islamists in determining the 
future course of the state. By denouncing (and simultaneously drawing on) 
the example of the Islamic Republic of Iran and calling for the reinstatement 
of a divinely ordained and creatively reinterpreted office of the caliphate, 
the Sipah-i Sahabah also demonstrated a dialectical relationship with the 
Iranian Revolution. Their call for a new Sunni world order differed mark¬ 
edly from a more mainstream reaction to the revolution on the part of other 
Sunni ‘ulama who were wary of allocating unlimited power and authority 
over and above the law to an individual resembling Khomeini. Muhammad 
Qasim Zaman has argued that the doctrine of vilayat-i faqih was precisely 
what most Sunni ‘ulama perceived as highly dangerous, for “in the guise of 
upholding Islam the state might make it subservient to its own goals and 
ultimately absorb it within itself.” 27 Wael Hallaq has added that it “is this 
‘guise/ representing no more than a thin veneer, that marks the superficial 
difference between a self-declared secular state and a self-declared Islamic 
state.” 28 Such supreme power of government is amply reflected in a famous 
letter that Khomeini sent to Ali Khamenei on 6 January 1988. In this letter 
Khomeini argued that there could be circumstances when “the interests of 
the Islamic country” even outweighed clear stipulations of the shari'a. Conse¬ 
quently, these injunctions could be set aside. 29 Pakistani sectarian actors were 
less scared than other Sunni groups by the far-reaching implications of this 
new conception of sovereignty; rather, as I will show below, they embraced 
them. Finally, this chapter also touches on the important, albeit ambiguous, 
links that Pakistani sectarian discourses had with the wider Muslim world. It 
forms thus the flip side to my previous discussion of internal Shi'i negotia¬ 
tions over the impact and appropriation of the Iranian Revolution. 
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In the following, I briefly discuss both the extent of the sectarian land¬ 
scape in Pakistan and scholarly approaches that try to make sense of the 
phenomenon of at times violent enmity between the various branches of 
Islam. I then outline Ihsan Ilahi Zahir’s understanding of the Shi'i problem 
and contrast his polemical writings with the politicized way leading schol¬ 
ars of the Sipah-i Sahabah have responded to the same question. While the 
latter have relied on many of the same arguments popularized by Zahir, they 
have drawn vastly different conclusions, namely that the Shi'is are a prob¬ 
lem for the Pakistani state. This section of the chapter also illuminates the 
modes of religious reasoning on which the ssp embarked in order to justify 
the need for the specific political entity they envisioned. A final section dis¬ 
cusses Shi'i reactions to these evolving discourses which also, crucially, have 
centered on the state. 


PAKISTAN’S SECTARIAN LANDSCAPE 

As this book’s introduction makes clear, I draw on a broad defini¬ 
tion of sectarianism that includes both texts and actions. The previous chap¬ 
ters on the late colonial period, contestations over reform, and the reception 
of the Iranian Revolution have demonstrated that discourses seemingly di¬ 
rected against an out-group might target equally (or primarily) certain actors, 
concepts, or groups that do not qualify as “the other” but are squarely located 
within the broader Sunni or Shi'i spectrum, respectively. My goal is to docu¬ 
ment comparable dynamics in this chapter. While the discussion focuses pri¬ 
marily on discourses and ideas, it has to be emphasized that these do not 
remain in the realm of the theoretical. Rather, most of the protagonists dis¬ 
cussed below have at some point or other been imprisoned by the Pakistani 
authorities. All of them have met a violent death. Their positions, expressed 
during sermons or rallies or on various Facebook pages, reverberate in the 
form of very palpable acts of violence. Consequently, Pakistan’s Shi'i citi¬ 
zens face a very grim reality. Innocent civilians like the Hazarah commu¬ 
nity in Quetta 30 or residents of the Kurram Tribal Agency can feel virtu¬ 
ally under siege. 31 Shi'i lawyers, 32 doctors, 33 university professors, and other 
well-educated members of the community are routinely targeted. 34 The vari¬ 
ous episodes of carnage seem to blend into each other when yet another in¬ 
stance from Gilgit or Balochistan is reported during which militants, usually 
dressed in Pakistani army fatigues, order a bus to stop and its passengers to 
disembark. The militants then check ID cards. If a certain name alone does 
not give away the traveler’s identity as a Shi'i, the gunmen ask their victim 
to lift his shirt so they can look for the scars that result from Shi'i mourning 
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ceremonies. 35 Reports of the execution are met with strikes by Shi'i traders, 
“long marches” to Islamabad, and demonstrations involving the burning of 
tires. Yet the 1990s, the main focus of this chapter, present us with a pic¬ 
ture that is perhaps equally grim but definitely less one-sided. Tallying offi¬ 
cial (and thus likely incomplete) data, Andreas Rieck estimates that between 
1990 and 1997,208 Sunnis and 289 Shi'is lost their lives during a total of 1,112 
sectarian incidents in Pakistan’s Punjab province alone. 36 What this means 
is that Shi'is were (and are?) perpetrators too, even though barely anything 
is known about the violent offshoots of successor organizations to the tnfj 
besides the names of their leaders. 37 

Especially this veil of secrecy surrounding many of the sectarian orga¬ 
nizations has tempted scholars to speculate about the real, hidden motives 
for their activism, publications, and, ultimately, violence. Taking a different 
path and following Faisal Devji, I reaffirm in this chapter the importance of 
the study of ideas because “however ‘material’ they might be, interests are 
the most transient of things. Ideas invariably exceed them and are the great 
survivors of history, living beyond the political conjunctures within which 
they were produced, to shape new futures.” 38 Devji problematizes the nar¬ 
row focus on “criminological” history, which aims at retrospectively assigning 
blame by “providing a blow-by-blow account of what ‘actually’ happened in 
a merely belated fashion” instead of laying bare forms of argumentation and 
lines of reasoning that both transcend and survive such intentionality to de¬ 
cisively impact the process of history. 39 

It is precisely such a focus on interests that dominates the literature on 
sectarianism in the Islamic context, in Pakistan and beyond. Toby Matthie- 
sen, for example, attributes sectarianism in the states of the Persian Gulf to 
“sectarian identity entrepreneurs” who use this discourse to foster their per¬ 
sonal aims. 40 While I agree that “political sectarianism [...] only arises under 
certain conditions,” I do not share his view that an analysis of the mere “doc¬ 
trinal” aspects of these discourses are not also worthy of our attention. 41 As 
far as Pakistan is concerned, the emergence of increasing tensions and vio¬ 
lence between Sunnis and Shi'is is frequently connected with the specific 
situation in the Punjabi city of Jhang, where sectarian violence was sparked 
by “the struggle for political power between the traditional feudal families 
who are primarily Shia and rural-based and the emergent middle-class which 
is largely Deobandi or Ahl-i-Hadith and urban-based.” 42 The rise of this 
middle class, several authors hold, was fueled by the labor migration to the 
Gulf states of rural Pakistanis who became urbanized after returning to their 
native country. The recorded figures behind these movements are no doubt 
impressive: since the mid-1970s, more than 4.59 million Pakistanis have left 
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the country to take up work elsewhere, mainly in the Middle East. While the 
1990s witnessed a sharp decline in temporary employment options abroad, 
this trend was reversed by the mid-2000s. In 2008, approximately 430,000 
workers went abroad, sending home remittances of more than $7 billion, an 
amount that rose to $14.9 billion in 2013. 43 These large-scale socioeconomic 
transformations might indeed have spurred the search for new anchors of 
identity to which sectarian organizations responded. It is possible that these 
groups provided an outlet for a frustrated middle class that saw its aspirations 
hindered by Shi'i figures who blocked their social climbing. 44 

So far, however, we do not have the data to back up such arguments either 
for Jhang or other areas of Pakistan more broadly. Quite to the contrary, sur¬ 
veys demonstrate that households who send migrants to the Gulf not only re¬ 
port a significant improvement of their economic situation but also find that 
their social status has risen. 45 Claims of Pakistani labor migrants bringing back 
“a redefined religious identity that was militantly Sunni and regarded Shi'is 
as ‘the other’” are problematic: few if any studies have looked into manifesta¬ 
tions of religious change that can be connected with labor migration. 46 More 
rigorous anthropological accounts are a major desideratum in this context be¬ 
cause the existing literature treats the effects of exposure to the Gulf states 
rather schematically. This is captured by the following quote, taken from a 
study on two villages in northern Punjab: “In other words, from the migrant’s 
point of view, a long absence does not change his relationship with his back¬ 
ground. His cultural identity is deep-rooted enough not to be disturbed by 
the social environment of the receiving countries, especially when they are 
Arabic [sic]. The common Pakistani does not consider the Arabic [sic] society 
to be as intellectually and culturally developed as the Pakistani society and 
consequently does not have any desire at all to establish himself there.” 47 
One exception to this trend is Attiya Ahmad, who in her work on conver¬ 
sion to Islam among female domestic workers in Kuwait has emphasized 
that “becoming Muslim” is a gradual process that often has its origins in the 
close interaction of these women with their employers. Ahmad’s Indian and 
Nepalese interlocutors usually started attending classes of Islamic proselytiz¬ 
ing (dawa) after these personal interactions had instilled in them a deeper 
interest in Islam. In her account, dawa classes focus mostly on piety, the 
main ritual obligations in Islam, and advice of how (if at all) to convey the 
newfound faith to families back home. 48 Other scholars have pointed out that 
Pakistani migrants are often neither exposed to nor particularly attracted to 
their host societies in the Gulf. 49 A final problem is that economic analysis is 
applied rather haphazardly. The Sipah-i Sahabah is credited with appealing 
simultaneously to the “Sunni middle-classes,” the “urban bourgeoisie,” the 
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“lower middle-classes,” “businessmen” “traders” a “rising commercial class” 
the “bazaar merchants” “transporters” “shopkeepers” “industrialists” “peas¬ 
ants” the “working-class,” “returned workers from the Gulf” the “urban-poor” 
the “semi-educated, unemployed urban youth,” “new migrants,” and “artisan 
migrants.” 50 

The key to making sense of the virulent and violent animosities between 
Sunnis and Shi'is since the 1980s, I suggest, has to be located within the realm 
of the political instead. These decades brought contending, grand visions of 
how to establish an Islamic state on the national and international level into 
stark relief. Active and not necessarily sectarian engagement with politics 
has been of course the hallmark of many ‘ulama in Pakistan since 1947. 51 
In doing so, they have engaged—along with various parties, the courts, the 
modernists, progressive writers, military dictators, and so on—in a broad pro¬ 
cess of “striving.” 52 As Naveeda Khan has observed, this effort is grounded 
in Pakistan’s suspension in a permanent incomplete form since its inception. 
The country’s founders emphasized the sheer unprecedentedness of their 
vision. For example, Muhammad Ali Jinnah, Pakistan’s first governor gen¬ 
eral, explicitly made no distinction between the British or the Mughal rulers 
of the past, labeling them all as “imperialists.” 53 Instead, Jinnah wanted the 
creation of an entirely new, social contract-based entity without any connec¬ 
tion to the colonial state: “To envision the country’s partition and freedom 
as an inheritance from the Raj, thought Jinnah, reduced this unprecedented 
event to a mere squabbling after the spoils of empire while at the same time 
denying the break with history that a social contract implied.” 54 

This idealist conception deliberately chose to ignore how many bureau¬ 
cratic practices, laws, and the system of justice were largely inherited from 
the colonial legacy, “in some cases intact in their original form, and in most 
cases molded in the colonial mode and ethos, even if promulgated after in¬ 
dependence.” 55 Consequently, Pakistan was set on its path guided by “an 
Islam with an open future and tendency toward experimentation.” 56 Quot¬ 
ing Wilferd Cantwell Smith, Naveeda Khan holds that the whole country, 
the society, and the self thus embarked on a “process of becoming,” guided 
by efforts to render all that had already been established into ever more per¬ 
fect forms, to be led by the question “what was to become of it.” 57 To Paki¬ 
stani citizens in 1947, this new beginning was what set them apart from all 
other Muslim majority states of the time because they were offering Islam “a 
political existence that otherwise it has not had for centuries. Yet once again, 
their claim was based not on what the nation had accomplished but, rather, 
on the spirit it embodied. 58 To be sure, this embrace of the not-yet-realized 
and the proclamation of Pakistan as a bold, inspiring vision was no inclu- 
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sive process. Rather, it came with repeated closures to “illegitimate” forms 
of striving, which Naveeda Khan sees as culminating in the declaration of 
the Ahmadis as non-Muslims when the Pakistani state itself tested out its re¬ 
lationship with Islam. 59 

The ‘ulama constituted only one group of political actors among many 
in the early decades of Pakistan’s existence. Religio-political parties, most of 
them under the leadership of religious scholars, did not make significant in¬ 
roads in West Pakistan until their unprecedented success in the 1970 national 
elections. The political purchase of this strong showing was further enhanced 
by the breakaway of Bangladesh, which meant that Pakistan became almost 
exclusively Muslim after losing the sizable Hindu and Buddhist minorities in 
its former eastern wing. As members of the National Assembly and coalition 
partners in provincial governments, the religio-political parties set in motion 
a process that is usually described as Islamization. 60 Complex politics in this 
regard under both the elected “secular” president and later prime minister 
Zulfiqar Ali Bhutto and the “Islamist” military ruler Zia ul-Haq cemented the 
central role which the ‘ulama have since then enjoyed in Pakistani society. 
Despite his image as a “socialist,” the 1973 constitution sponsored by Bhutto 
was the first to recognize Islam as Pakistan’s state religion. The ppp leader 
shifted the country’s economic and cultural orientation toward the Middle 
East and acted as a strong supporter for the popular Sindhi saint Lai Shahbaz 
Qalandar in order to cultivate his ties with rural pirs. 61 Under his watch, Paki¬ 
stan’s National Assembly voted in 1974 to declare the Ahmadis non-Muslims 
“for the purposes of the Constitution or law.” 62 In 1976 the Ministry of Edu¬ 
cation implemented a decision by Pakistan’s National Assembly to recog¬ 
nize degrees awarded by dini madaris (religious seminaries) as equivalent to 
bachelor’s degrees obtained from the country’s universities. 63 This process of 
opening new career paths for madrasa graduates by drawing them into the 
state bureaucracy accelerated under Zia ul-Haq despite occasional vocal pro¬ 
tests by certain ‘ulama who feared a state takeover of the religious sphere. 64 
While the ruling general and state institutions dominated by his loyalists 
might have been driven by precisely such considerations of control, their 
measures empowered and emboldened the religious scholars both quanti¬ 
tatively and qualitatively beyond the confines of the bureaucracy. The per¬ 
centage increase in madrasa graduates by far outstripped population growth 
in the 1970s and 1980s. While Pakistan between 1972 and 1981 experienced 
a population growth of about 29 percent, the number of madrasa graduates 
rose by 195 percent during this time period and by 85 percent between 1981 
and 1984. 65 Additionally, the ‘ulama have been largely successful in repelling 
attempts by the government to reform the madrasa curricula. 66 This surge 
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in status and influence is still palpable. ‘Ulama not affiliated with the state 
have continuously demonstrated their ability to challenge and outflank offi¬ 
cial organs like the Council of Islamic Ideology by insisting on implementing 
Islamic law according to their definition. 67 

In this context, then, the military rule from 1977 to 1988 with its emphasis 
on “Islamization” of the state was not so much a deviation and a clear break 
with previous Pakistani politics as a continuation of striving with a stronger 
emphasis on the ‘ulama. After 1979, those religious scholars who later went 
on to found the ssp came to see Shi'i Islam as an ideology that threatened 
to undo the very idea of Pakistan as a God-given (khuda dad) Islamic coun¬ 
try. 68 In their view, imposing a final solution in the form of vilayat-i faqih was 
a real concern. Keeping Pakistan’s Sunni horizon open by organizing its de¬ 
fenders was consequently understood by them as an effective way to counter 
this threat. That political parties were banned until the end of Zia ul-Haq’s 
rule, leaving religious organizations as one of the few alternatives for mobili¬ 
zation, might have helped their efforts in this particular moment of Pakistan’s 
history. 69 At the same time, however, the hostile relationship to Shi'i Islam in 
general and Iran in particular was much more dialectical than these sectar¬ 
ian authors would be willing to acknowledge. Muhammad Qasim Zaman has 
pointed out similarities between the veneration of the Companions of the 
Prophet advocated by the Sipah-i Sahabah and Shi'i attitudes toward their 
Imams. The group also attempted to substitute commemorations of the Com¬ 
panions’ death dates for the powerful Shi'i mourning ceremonies of Muhar- 
ram. 70 Their effort to turn Pakistan into a Sunni state “seems, ironically, to be 
indebted above all to post-1979 Iran.” 71 


PREREVOLUTIONARY SECTARIANISM: 

THE CASE OF IHSAN ILAHI ZAHIR 

As has become apparent in the preceding chapters on pre-Partition 
India and Shi'i activism, religious polemics and perceived sectarian griev¬ 
ances were long-standing phenomena in the subcontinent. In the wider con¬ 
text of Pakistan’s history, the early years of Ayub Khan’s military dictatorship 
from 1958 to 1962 seem to stand out as a period of calm. Andreas Rieck writes 
that a combination of martial law, strict censorship, and severe prison sen¬ 
tences provided “enough deterrence to prevent all incidents of sectarian vio¬ 
lence until March 1961.” 72 The 1970s also live on in Shi'i memory as an era 
entirely different from the situation today. It was a time when Muhammad 
‘Ali Naqvi, an early leader and later important inspirational figure for the 
Imamia Student Organisation (iso), could openly sell a calendar promoting 
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the groups goals in front of King Edward Medical College in Lahore dur¬ 
ing the early summer of 1972. “Since the poison of sectarianism had not yet 
spread in the country during this time,” many Sunni students and passersby 
bought the “beautiful” product, which made no attempt to hide its specific 
Shi'i provenance: the calendar featured nothing less than a photo of Imam 
Ilusayn’s tomb in Karbala, the logo of the iso, and its slogan, “hayya ‘ala 
khayr al-‘amal” (Hasten to the best of works), which is part of the Shi'i call 
to prayer ( adhan)P 

It was only one year later that Ihsan Ilahi Zahir, now back in Pakistan, re¬ 
leased his first decidedly anti-Shi'i publication, al-Shia wa-l-Sunna (Shi is 
and Sunnis), which became an instant success and had been reprinted nine¬ 
teen times by 1984. 74 His polemical activity went hand in hand with the 
development of a political persona. In 1972 Zahir joined the oppositional 
Tahrik-i Istiqlal (Independence Movement; ti). He first was a member of 
this centrist party’s executive committee ( majlis-i c amal) before rising to the 
position of general secretary. 75 Attaching himself to a moderate party which 
mostly catered to the educated middle-class looks like a surprise move on 
Zahir’s part. A possible explanation is the even greater incompatibility of 
his religious outlook with either the Islamist Jama‘at-i Island, the Barelvi 
Jam‘iyyat-i ‘Ulama’-i Pakistan, or the Deobandi Jam'iyyat al-'Ulama’-i Islam. 
But Zahir’s animosity toward Zulfiqar Ali Bhutto outweighed even these con¬ 
siderations. The ‘alim later accused Bhutto and the ppp governor of the Pun¬ 
jab, Malik Ghulam Mustafa Khar, of torture in prison and the fabrication of 
bogus murder charges revolving around the death of a taxi driver. 76 The ti 
eventually united with the religious parties mentioned and some additional 
groups to contest Bhutto’s ppp in the 1977 elections under the umbrella of the 
Pakistan National Alliance. The resulting election manifesto predominantly 
focused on the Islamization of Pakistan. Their demands included the ban¬ 
ning of coeducation, obscenity, alcohol, financial speculation, and programs 
promoting family planning. 77 Zahir left the ti after Zia ul-Haq’s coup in 1978, 
according to his own testimony, due to his disappointment with the political 
inexperience of the Tahrik’s founder, the retired Air Marshal Asghar Khan, 
and the party’s “naive” stance in the face of Zia ul-Haq’s efforts to splinter the 
opposition. 78 In the years until his death, Zahir moved from reserved opti¬ 
mism about the general’s motives, manifested by accepting his invitation to 
become a member of his ‘ulama advisory council, to an increasingly hostile 
attitude toward the military dictator. 79 He took issues with Zia ul-Haq’s re¬ 
peated efforts to get a “Shariat Bill” passed, which was supposed to make the 
shari'a the law of the land, and denounced a proposed extension of preroga¬ 
tives of the Federal Shariat Court to areas like personal or fiscal law. Zahir dis- 
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missed these initiatives as thinly veiled initiatives to consolidate power. 80 His 
criticism also applied to those Deobandi ‘ulama who supported the Shariat 
Bill in the hopes of pushing through a purely Hanafi version of Islamic law. 81 
Even more abhorrent for Zahir was the potential damage the general could 
inflict on Islam with his “wrong” program of Islamization. In the same way 
that Bhutto had effectively acted as gravedigger for socialism in Pakistan by 
merely posing as a socialist, Zia ul-Haq could set a similar process in motion 
for Islam by pretending to be a committed Islamist. 82 Zahir already noticed 
signs that the common people were turning away from religion because they 
did not perceive any improvement in morals or the lowering of crime rates in 
an outwardly Islamized society. 83 In countering these dangers, Zahir did not 
join the left-leaning Movement for the Restoration of Democracy, an alliance 
of several parties; rather, he devoted himself to revamping the troubled Ahl-i 
Hadis organization, giving it more public visibility. 84 After taking over the 
position of general secretary and later chairman, Zahir embarked on a series 
of high-profile public speaking engagements across Pakistan and also initi¬ 
ated the purchase of a new property at 53 Lawrence Road in Lahore. Con¬ 
struction soon started for an ambitious religious center with a mosque, hos¬ 
pital, madrasa, and auditorium, but Zahir was killed before this grand project 
could be completed. 85 

Yet Zahir’s active political life is strangely absent from his anti-Shi'i 
polemics. None of his works, whether they were written before or after the 
Iranian Revolution, have any overtly political components. This choice puts 
him in stark contrast to ‘ulama affiliated with the ssp, as I show below. In his 
1982 book al-Shia wa-ahl al-bayt (The Shi'a and the members of Muham¬ 
mad’s household), for example, Zahir neither touched on the Iranian Revo¬ 
lution nor current politics. He mentioned as his main reason for writing the 
work the realization that the Shi'is themselves were deeply ignorant about 
the true teachings of their sect ( fa-hum fi jahl kamil wa-ghafla ‘amiqa c an 
haqiqat madhhahihim) and misled under the pretext of love for the mem¬ 
bers of Muhammad’s household ( makhduin bi-ism hubb ahl bayt al-nabi ). 86 
Explaining his motives for penning polemical works, Zahir never referred to 
current political events either. Rather, he located his own interest for clearly 
establishing and demarcating the boundaries of orthodoxy within the con¬ 
text of his upbringing in the Punjabi city of Sialkot. There he encountered 
(in his terminology) Ahmadis, Baha’is, Barelvis, Deobandis, Hanafis, Wahha¬ 
bis, and Shi'is. It was an atmosphere in which ‘ulama affiliated with one of 
these various sects were always ready to plunge headlong into a religious 
debate (munazara). Since Zahir himself had a passion for public speaking, 
this particular environment encouraged him to explore the reason for the 
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emergence of sects. 87 This deep interest and pondering of religious differ¬ 
ences, he claimed, enabled him to discern the futility of all efforts at taqrib, 
rapprochement with the Shi'is. Demonstrating the impossibility of unity as 
long as Shi'is retained their allegiance to the tenets of their school was the 
main concern of his first anti-Shi'i work: 

Away with this sort of unity [wahda] which is raised at the cost of Islam. 
To hell with the harmony [ittihad] which is built on aversion [trad] from 
Muhammad the Prophet, his Companions, and his wives [. . .]. God [. . .] 
has taught us in His word [about a similar situation]. We believe that not a 
single letter of His word has been modified or changed, and not one word 
has been added and not a letter has been taken away from it. God has 
taught us in it that the unbelievers [kuffar] of Mecca also demanded from 
the reliable, trustworthy Messenger that he should do away with the divi¬ 
sion and dissension [firqa wa-ikhtilaf] of his call to worship God alone 
[...] and the denunciation [ifdahuh] of their goddesses and his rejection of 
them. He answered them with the command from God: “Say: ‘O unbeliev¬ 
ers, I serve not what you serve and you are not serving what I serve, nor 
am I serving what you have served, neither are you serving what I serve. 
To you your religion, and to me my religion.’” 88 

This emphasis on the proper Sunni belief in the integrity of the Qur’an 
tied in for Zahir with a lack of respect for the divine book on the part of the 
Shi'is, manifested in their alleged belief in its alteration (tahrif). The Pakistani 
Ahl-i Hadis scholar could point to important early Shi'i Qur an commen¬ 
tators such as Furat b. Ibrahim al-Kufi (d. ca. 310/922), Sa'd b. 'Abdallah al- 
Qummi (d. end of fourth/tenth century), or Muhammad b. Mas'ud al-'Ayyashi 
(d. ca. 320/932). These men all held that the names of the Imams had origi¬ 
nally been mentioned in the Qur’an. They also provided several alternate 
versions for individual verses. Other early writings reported the existence of 
separate revealed scriptures like the Mushaf Fatima, which was supposedly 
three times longer than the Qur’an. Al-Kulayni (d. 329/940-41), whose col¬ 
lection al-Kafi fi c ilm al-din is counted among the foundational works of the 
Shi'i tradition, referred to a report of 'Ali who said that the Qur’an had been 
revealed in three parts. The first part discussed the Imams and their enemies, 
the second part the exemplary deeds of the Prophet, and the last part reli¬ 
gious commands and obligations. 89 

For Zahir, this tenet was worse than the Shi'is’ deification of their Imams 
or their machinations against Muslims, which had resulted, for example, in 
the fall of Baghdad to the Mongols in 1258 or the breaking away of Bangla¬ 
desh due to actions of Pakistan’s former Shi'i military ruler Yahya Khan, who 
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was in office from 1969-71. 90 Tahrif was the “real and fundamental disagree¬ 
ment” {al-ikhtilaf al-haqiqi al-asasi) between the Sunnis and the Shi'is. A 
human being who did not believe that the Qur’an recited today was exactly 
the one that Muhammad had propagated did not qualify as a Muslim. 91 
Zahir’s argumentation is very much in tune with other polemical writings 
in the twentieth century that identified tahrif as the “disagreement par ex¬ 
cellence” at a time when among Shi'i ‘ulama no public voice could be found 
actively propagating this idea 92 Rainer Brunner, for example, identifies Abu 
’ 1 -Qasim al-Khu’i as the exponent of an “official” Shi'i conception of tahrif 
that was prepared to disavow parts of the Shi'i hadith corpus which claimed 
that 'Ali’s copy of the Qur’an was significantly more voluminous than today’s 
Qur’an. Al-Khu’i was not willing, however, to also explicitly denounce the 
idea that the only true interpretation of the heavenly book rested with 'Ali. 93 
Zahir repeatedly defended another anti-Shi'i bestseller of the twentieth 
century, Muhibb al-Din al-Khatib’s al-Khutut al-'arida, and also shared al- 
Khatib’s argument that intimate knowledge of medieval Shi'i texts was cru¬ 
cial for making sense of contemporary Shi'ism. 94 Like al-Khatib, Zahir was 
worried about Shi'i attempts to seize the momentum of rapprochement in 
the wake of Mahmud Shaltut’s fatwa, as mentioned in the last chapter. Zahir 
explained in the preface to his book al-Shia iua-l-tashayyu: Firaq wa-tarikh 
(The Shi'a and Shi'ism: Sects and history) that the Iranian Revolution had 
added new urgency to this topic—a fact he had witnessed firsthand during 
a visit to the United States in September 1983. During his interactions with 
various mosque congregations, Zahir was bombarded with questions on the 
Shi'is and their disagreements with the Sunnis. He was trying hard during 
these sessions to convince the brothers to situate Shi'ism where it belonged: 
far removed from proper Sunni Islam. 95 Yet he explicitly did not see the Ira¬ 
nian Revolution as a political threat to Sunnis in Pakistan and beyond. Com¬ 
menting elsewhere on the Iran-Iraq War, for example, Zahir did not condone 
Iraq’s attack as a necessary effort to contain the Iranian danger. Instead, he 
deplored this rupture in the unity of the Islamic world that promptly came to 
be exploited by the Soviet Union, which otherwise would have not managed 
to so easily prolong its occupation of Afghanistan. 96 

This attitude is also representative of how Zahir is remembered among fel¬ 
low Salafis: as the author of anti-Shi'i works 'Abdallah b. 'Abdallah al-Mawsili 
related the story that Khomeini himself sent a messenger to Zahir in order 
to express his approval of the latter’s works on the Babis and Baha’is and to 
invite him to Tehran. 97 Zahir declined the offer, fearing for his safety. Instead, 
he inquired from the messenger why Khomeini had so far not taken any 
action to purge classical Shi'i books from insults of the Companions ( sabb 
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al-sahaba). He did not, however, express any critique directed at the politics 
of Iran. 98 Also, Zahir s books reprinted after 1979 continued to feature pas¬ 
sages that castigated the Shi'is for their passivity, lack of practical piety, and 
nonrevolutionary outlook, so to speak. During the Occultation of the Twelfth 
Imam and the absence of the Prophet’s mission ( risala ) on earth, the Shi'is 
did not deem any prescribed rituals obligatory, Zahir wrote. Their ‘ulama 
only demanded from the people “waiting and patience until the appearance 
of the mahdi who will never appear at all” ( fa-l-tawaqquf wa-l-intizar ila an 
yakhruj al-qa’im alladhi lan yakhruj abad al-dahr )." Due to their belief in 
the corruption of the Qur’an, the Shi'is did not feel bound by its command¬ 
ments—for them religion did not extend beyond love for 'Ali and his de¬ 
scendants ( fa-laysa al-din 'indahum ilia hubban li- c Ali wa-awladihi). For this 
reason, they made up baseless reports ( riwayat batila), mendacious stories 
(qisas kadhiba), and ridiculous fables ( asatir mudhika) until there remained 
no difference between their Imams and divinity ( al-uluhiyya ). 100 But despite 
his alleged superhuman powers, it was under 'Ali’s caliphate that the Jews 
managed to penetrate ( tasarrub ) the thoughts of the original Shi'is and to 
increase the lies in the name of the ahl al-bayt. 101 The Twelfth Shi'i Imam 
did not strike Zahir as a likely candidate to remedy the fact that none of the 
Imams after 'Ali wielded any palpable worldly power. Once the Mahdi re¬ 
turned equipped with 'Ali’s legendary sword Dhu ’l-fiqar, Zahir wrote, “I don’t 
know what he will do with this weapon in a time of rockets and nuclear 
bombs.” 102 

During his polemical preoccupation with the Shi'is and others, Zahir 
adopted the posture of a discerning visionary who was called to a mission 
beyond the ugly sectarianism other groups were engaged in. In an interview, 
for instance, he referred to a newspaper article published in England that had 
used four portraits to illustrate Islam in South Asia. The piece featured a pic¬ 
ture of Muhammad Iqbal as the visionary of Pakistan, of Muhammad Ali Jin- 
nah as the realizer of this dream, of Jawaharlal Nehru as a conspirator with 
the British to bring about the recognition of the Ahmadis as Muslims—and 
of himself, Zahir, who had managed to undo the Ahmadi damage to Islam. 103 
He even expressed skepticism about forming organizations because it was 
an all-too-human phenomenon that every maulvi, every group, and organi¬ 
zation saw itself to be in the right. 104 Since it was the essential belief of the 
Ahl-i Hadis that the system of the madhhab, the school of law, had endowed 
mere human interpretations with divine authority, he could claim that his 
movement was not a firqa (sect) or a jama at (party); rather, it advocated a 
system void of firqah bandi, of division into various sects. Pakistanis should 
leave behind them this sectarianism, which their rulers were always quick to 
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take advantage of for their own goals. 105 They should assemble like the in¬ 
habitants of Medina during the time of the Prophet, debate, listen, and then 
make a decision about who was propagating the correct religion. 106 Zahir was 
at pains to argue that his goal was not to impose a certain version of Islam 
on his fellow countrymen. Such a view was utterly unrealistic anyway: he 
did not see a possibility of the Ahl-i Hadis coming to power politically in 
Pakistan before the Day of Judgment. 107 Instead, he emphasized, Islam was 
inherently averse to coercion and protected all forms of expression. In this 
context Zahir’s remarks have a very Islamist flavor to them when he argues 
that Islam is not a madhhab, but a din that also guides people in this world. 
While claiming that parliamentary democracy was the system today which 
came closest to Islam’s ideal, he nevertheless cautioned that a parliament had 
of course to operate within the boundaries established by religion, which had 
laid down complete rules (e/e mukammal dastur aur kamil zahitah ) for both 
spiritual and temporal affairs. 108 

Curiously, it may have been precisely this reluctance to boldly claim the 
single true interpretation of Islam for his group and to devise a political road 
map for the solution of the Shi'i problem in Pakistan that inspired some of 
his allies to turn Zahir’s death into a new beginning. After the funeral prayers 
in Medina, Zahir’s corpse was brought to the Jannat al-Baqi‘ cemetery to be 
interred there. Some of his close companions uncovered his “dignified face.” 
Suddenly, Zahir in his “unique God-given, thunderous voice” conveyed his 
last will ( akhiri vasiyyat) to the Ahl-i Hadis, both assembled and absent. 109 
Zahir demanded that rather than laying down their banners ( jhande ) in con¬ 
fronting the forces of falsehood ( batil quvvat), they pledge their souls for 
this task. The shahada should be spread in Pakistan, and they should aim to 
give their last drop of blood while waging jihad and adopting the principles 
of unity ( ittihad ), organization ( tanzim ), and movement ( tahrik ). 110 This inci¬ 
dent is not only interesting in that the dead Zahir gave his own blessing for a 
more organized, group-based sectarianism, which foreshadowed the Sipah-i 
Sahabah. It also demonstrates layers of South Asian veneration for the influ¬ 
ence and charismatic powers (baraka) exerted by dead saints and Sufi mas¬ 
ters (pirs) that are at odds with Wahhabi teachings and the crystallized opin¬ 
ion within the Ahl-i Hadis school. 111 The latter in particular went through 
a process of “disenchantment” that significantly altered previous positions. 
The biographical literature attributed miracle-working powers to early pro¬ 
ponents of the school like Ghulam Rasul (d. 1871). Subsequent ‘ulama were 
still credited with the capability of intercessory prayers ( qabuliyyat al-dua), 
but their scope became restricted in the twentieth century to cases that were 
not perceived to contradict everyday reality ( Alltagserfahrung ). 112 Finally, the 
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fact that Zahir’s posthumous testimony took place on Saudi soil points once 
again to the complicated relationship between a supposedly dominant cen¬ 
ter and its pliable periphery 


PREPARING FOR THE SUNNI ISLAMIC REVOLUTION: 

THE SIPAH-I SAHABAH-I PAKISTAN 

None of these qualms about organizing and venturing into the po¬ 
litical field as a decidedly sectarian force are present in the context of the 
Sipah-i Sahabah. As discussed earlier, the secondary literature portrays the 
organization as preoccupied with the danger of a Shi'ization of society on 
the level of the city and district of Jhang. These concerns are clearly reflected 
in one biography written by a close associate of Haqq Navaz Jhangvi, the 
founder of the ssp. This work related destructive Shi'i propaganda efforts to 
a prominent family of Shi'i landlords. They had converted from Sunni Islam 
a generation earlier because only their new sectarian home would serve 
them as a “safe haven for their luxurious life-styles and free-thinking” ( apni 
‘ayyashiyon aur azad fikriyon ki panah gah ). 113 Gradually, this elite conver¬ 
sion (so the argument goes) made its way through society, affecting first the 
peasants whom these landlords controlled and later members of other low- 
level professions like weavers or shoemakers. Consequently, Shi'i customs 
such as mourning processions in Muharram and the public cursing of the 
sahaba became widespread, to the extent that all differences between Sunni 
and Shi'i Islam were eradicated. Each time an upright Sunni scholar came 
to Jhang to preach proper creed and ritual and elaborated on the differences 
between the two sects, he would be labeled a troublemaker ( fitnah parvar), 
narrow-minded sectarian ( firqah parast ), and an altogether unwelcome indi¬ 
vidual [na pasandidah admi). He would consequently be forced to leave the 
city. By contrast, Shi'i preachers were in high demand. 114 

Like his more cosmopolitan colleague Ihsan Ilahi Zahir, the entirely 
Pakistan-educated Haqq Navaz Jhangvi had not turned to this Shi'i danger 
immediately. Jhangvi was born in 1952 and grew up in a rural setting in a 
village about twenty-five miles northeast of Jhang. He received his religious 
training locally in Kabirvala, Multan, and, with a special focus on munaza- 
ras in Kot Addu. After a short stint at a small madrasa in Tobah Tek Singh, 
he was hired to teach the Qur’an in Jhang before taking over a permanent 
position in the city as the preacher of a mosque in August 1973. 115 Jhangvi, 
too, traveled the well-trodden polemical route of making a name for him¬ 
self in anti-Ahmadi agitation before focusing increasingly on the Shi'is. 116 
He was a gifted orator around whom Sunni youth flocked like “honey bees 
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around the bee-hive or moths around the candle,” because he had found the 
philosopher’s stone {paras) of stirring up emotions at religious gatherings: 
after leaving the venue of his speech, his followers reported, every partici¬ 
pant was filled with love for the sahaba and hate for their enemies. 117 Other 
Sipah-i Sahabah members have compared listening to him to being in the 
midst of a battle {maydan-i karzar) where Jhangvi was pounding the enemy 
with lightning-like attacks ( bijli ki tarah ) 118 It is not surprising in this context 
that Haqq Navaz is credited with certain miracles as well: his karama (saintly 
charisma) enabled his supporters to slip through checkpoints, for example. 
During his funeral in Jhang, pouring rain was interpreted as the reaction of a 
lover being robbed of his beloved. 119 

Jhangvi could have surely continued on this path, calling for the drawing 
of boundaries between the sects by invoking South Asian stalwarts of anti- 
Shi'i discourse like Shah Wali Allah Dihlavi or Abd al-Shakur Lakhnavi. 120 
Yet it was the Iranian Revolution that tipped the balance. Its aftermath en¬ 
tirely reshaped the thrust of Jhangvi’s message and convinced him that a 
coordinated, organized response was needed to counter this assertive mani¬ 
festation of Shi'ism. 121 A “frightening storm” ( khaufnak tufan) of anti-Sunni 
literature swept the world. Authors in Pakistan and beyond could even quote 
passages from Khomeini’s own works which—in their eyes—implicated him 
in the slander of the Companions, notwithstanding all of Iran’s claims to 
work for Muslim unity. In particular, they pointed to pages in Khomeini’s 
Kashf al-asrar (The revealing of the secrets), his first major political work, 
which had already been published in the early 1940s. Discussing why the 
names of the Imams were not mentioned in the Qur’an, Khomeini answered 
that they must have been removed by power-hungry people who corrupted 
the Quranic text. He also mentioned how Abu Bakr and ‘Umar had acted 
against the Qur’an. 122 

These statements by Shi'i authors in pamphlets, books, and journals were 
now no longer simply outrageous because they slandered figures important 
to early Sunni history. Rather, these efforts had to be seen in the light of di¬ 
rectly preparing the way for the Iranian system of government by under¬ 
mining the support for the caliphate among the people. Ziya al-Rahman 
Faruqi, who became the third leader of the Sipah-i Sahabah after the assassi¬ 
nation of Jhangvi’s successor Israr al-Qasimi, remembered that Haqq Navaz 
called for an urgent meeting in the early 1980s. He had come across a work 
by the Shi'i polemicist Ghulam Husayn Najafi (assassinated in 2005) that 
robbed him of sleep. Jhangvi situated this publication, which accused the 
second Caliph ‘Umar of having had sexual intercourse with the corpse of his 
deceased wife Umm Kulthum, within a new wave of takfir (declaration of un- 
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belief) directed toward the sahaba and emerging from Iran. 123 Even the fact 
that Khomeini did not mention the first three Caliphs in his influential work 
on Islamic government, Hukumat-i Islami, was interpreted as a ploy to turn 
the simpleminded non-Shi'is into a “tool” ( alah-i kar ) for his sinister goals of 
exporting the revolution. 124 

Such an evaluation also permeates statements by Abu Mu'awiya A'zam 
Tariq, a subsequent leader of the ssp. Tariq was born in March 1961 and did 
not come into contact with Shi'ism as a child because there were no Muhar- 
ram processions in his home village near Multan. He studied first in local 
madrasas before switching in the late 1970s to Chiniot, where he focused 
on Arabic and munazaras against the Ahmadis. His local teacher recognized 
Tariq’s passion for religious polemics and provided him with special training 
sessions, even taking him to nearby Rabvah, the Ahmadi center in Pakistan, 
for debates with Ahmadi scholars. In 1983 Tariq spent a year at the famous 
Jami'at al-‘Ulum al-Islamiyya in Banuri Town, Karachi, to complete his train¬ 
ing in hadith. He met Haqq Navaz Jhangvi for the first time in Karachi in 
1985 and joined the ssp a year later. In 1988, he was appointed general sec¬ 
retary for the Sindh chapter of the organization before assuming the same 
position within the nationwide structure of the ssp in 1991. Tariq became the 
head of the organization in 1997 and served in this function until his assas¬ 
sination near Islamabad in 2003. 125 Tariq put his opposition to the Shi'is in 
the following terms: 

The biggest of all obstacles toward the dominance of Islam [Islam ka gha- 
laba] [...] are the Shi'is because the caliphate is our ideal and our demand 
whereas for the Shi'is it is evil [ zulm ] and a system of tyranny, unbelief, 
and apostasy [jabr o kufr aur irtidad ka nizam]. Today, even non-Muslim 
rulers praise the system of the khilafat-i rashida, but the Shi'is denigrate it 
constantly. Putting an end to these filthy Shi'i conspiracies [napak sazish] 
is, therefore, also a part of Islam’s victory. [...] The Shi'is have begun their 
efforts to change the system’s design [shakl 0 hay at ] by denying Islam’s 
fundamental belief in God’s unicity [tauhid]. [...] They claim that the text 
of the Qur an is corrupt. They want the Muslims to be cut off from it and 
claim that the twelve Imams are infallible [ma'sum] and have received 
revelations [...]. Similarly, after declaring the Companions of the Messen¬ 
ger-through whom Islam has been rendered victorious in the world— 
[...] unbelievers, they are busy day and night in cursing and reviling [la'nat 
0 malama ] them. 126 

A pressing, worrisome sign for these sectarian Sunni 'ulama was the chang¬ 
ing attitude of the Islamist Jama'at-i Islami (see chapter 4), which allegedly 
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abandoned its once impeccable anti-Shi'i heritage and embraced Khomeini 
as the flag bearer of the worldwide Islamic Revolution. 127 Maududi’s criti¬ 
cal disposition toward both the third Caliph ‘Uthman for his indulgence in 
nepotism and Mu'awiya for having turned the caliphate into a purely worldly 
kingdom sounded suspiciously close to Shi'i views of early Islamic history. 128 
Thus inspired by the Iranian danger, Haqq Navaz attempted to build a broad 
anti-Shi'i coalition, which originally included also Ahl-i Hadis and Barelvi 
scholars. These efforts quickly faltered, though, and he decided to go it 
alone; 129 he founded the Sipah-i Sahabah on 6 September 1985. Grounded 
in his concern about inroads the Shi'is had already made in Jhang, his orga¬ 
nization actively incorporated Shi'i symbols and rituals and reframed them 
in acceptable, Sunni ways. This extended to the ssp flag, which presents the 
Companions, drawing on a saying of the Prophet, as stars that provide guid¬ 
ance in a way that clearly resembles the Shi'i Imams. 130 Jhangvi also adopted 
a preaching style modeled on the outline of Shi'i mourning sessions, which 
are commonly divided into a lengthy demonstration of the Imams’ virtues 
( fadail ) before they proceed to an emotional account of their afflictions and 
deaths ( masaib ). 131 In an analogous instance of institutional isomorphism 
and mimicry, Jhangvi used to allocate three-quarters of a talk to extolling the 
high rank of the sahaba, while in the remainder of his time he devoted him¬ 
self to Shi'i denigrations of these elevated personalities. 132 More important, 
Jhangvi called for Pakistan to be imagined and restructured in a way that 
mirrored Iran by turning it into a “Sunni state.” This vision gave the striving 
over the country’s identity since its inception an entirely new spin. Jhangvi 
envisioned making slander of the Prophet’s Companions a criminal offense, 
called for a ban on the public aspects of non-Sunni worship, and demanded 
modifications to the syllabi used in the country’s schools so that they exclu¬ 
sively reflected the Sunni interpretation of Islamic history. He also promoted 
the idea of declaring the Shi'is a non-Muslim minority. 133 

It was Haqq Navaz Jhangvi’s successors, however, who elaborated more 
forcefully on the realization of this goal. While they might be labeled “periph¬ 
eral 'ulama” in Pakistani society insofar as they did not hold teaching posi¬ 
tions in any of the major Deobandi or Barelvi seminaries, their claims (and 
influence) did not reflect such a modest standing. 134 Instead, they attempted 
to shed any local connections with Jhang and vowed to turn the movement 
into a pan-Pakistani and even global organization. One way of reaching new 
audiences was the group’s journal Khilafat-i Rashida {The Rightly Guided 
Caliphate), published since March 1990 in an attempt to “popularize the 
honor of the Companions and to openly announce the kufr of the Shi'is.” 135 
These sectarian 'ulama increasingly used their representatives in Pakistan’s 
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National Assembly to make their mission known and to gather support for a 
bill that would have punished takfir of the sahaba with the death penalty. 136 
Under the leadership of Ziya al-Raman Faruqi from 1991 until his assassina¬ 
tion 1997 in Lahore, the ssp set out to significantly increase its local chapters 
in Pakistan. 137 It established special suborganizations for students, advocates, 
and women and expanded internationally to places with a significant South 
Asian diaspora like the Gulf states, the United Kingdom, and Hong Kong. 138 
From being merely an enemy of Shi'i landlords, Haqq Navaz Jhangvi was 
turned into an ‘alim primarily concerned with the reestablishment of the 
caliphate on a worldwide scale. 139 In the next section, I examine the herme¬ 
neutic moves on which these ssp leaders embarked in order to muster deci¬ 
sive arguments for their reconstituted caliphate and ground it in the Islamic 
scholarly tradition. 


LIFTING THE SAHABA, FUSING THE CALIPHATE 

The ‘ulama affiliated with the ssp claimed to belong to the first gen¬ 
eration in Islamic history that was able to penetrate all the veils of deception 
intrinsic to Shi'ism. Ihsan Ilahi Zahir had still been forced to labor hard in 
order to establish the irrefutable argument of taqiyya (pious dissimulation) 
as one reason why the Shi'is could never be trusted, even if they (outwardly) 
denied the corruption of the Qur an, for example. 140 For the scholars of the 
ssp, there was no longer any need to prove the true character of Shi'ism theo¬ 
retically, since this was playing out in the open for the whole world to see. 141 
Azam Tariq pointed out a worldwide rise of publications against the Iranian 
Revolution that echoed these views, citing, among others, Manzur Nu'mani 
for India, Abdallah Muhammad Gharib for Lebanon, Dr. Musa al-Musawi 
for Iraq, and Haqq Navaz Jhangvi in Pakistan. 142 The ssp ‘ulama could refer 
to authentic Shi'i works that were made widely available in the subconti¬ 
nent for the first time and no longer allowed the Shi'is to pass as Muslims, 
something they had tried to do for fourteen hundred years. 143 The ssp de¬ 
voted itself to extensively extracting and compiling quotes from these Shi'i 
writings with the expectation that once “these books have reached the pub¬ 
lic sphere, the trick of taqiyya will surely become unsuccessful.” 144 Aiming 
beyond Pakistan, these sectarian ‘ulama argued that their organization had 
been the lonely global pioneer in fully comprehending the danger of the Ira¬ 
nian developments. 145 Steps taken in the neighboring country hardly quali¬ 
fied as merely abstract threats: Iran in their view systematically persecuted 
its Sunni minority. Within the first year after the revolution, twenty thousand 
Sunnis had been killed without any trial; they had simply been labeled as 
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supporters of the deposed Shah. 146 Sunnis were not allowed to organize and 
had no representation in the army, the judiciary, or the Iranian Parliament 
despite allegedly constituting 40 percent of the Iranian population. 147 Even 
beyond Iran’s borders the new regime was active in killing ‘ulama in Paki¬ 
stan. It helped Christian Armenia in its war against Azerbaijan, hatched con¬ 
spiracies against Bahrain, and was bent on wresting the control over Mecca 
and Medina from the Saudis. 148 Pakistan’s state institutions were all in the 
hands of the Shi'is and staffed by bureaucrats eager to please Iran. 149 A man 
like Khomeini, who relied on bullets to remove his opponents, simply could 
not qualify as a propagator of a prophetic revolution (Muhammad Mustafa 
[. . .] ke inqilah ka dai) but must be seen in the same category as Genghis 
Khan, Hiilagu, or Nimrod. 150 Taqrib and unity, then, were such outlandish 
terms that they did not even warrant the energy required to refute them as 
Ihsan Ilahi Zahir had devoted himself to doing. 

To further demonstrate the seriousness of the slander by Shi'i scholars 
and to make the case for the divinely sanctioned nature of the caliphate, 
ssp scholars elevated the Companions to unprecedented heights. I would 
argue that their exegetical strategies in this context are quite similar to those 
of modern Jihadist authors, who in their political reasoning focus on vague 
terms of the Islamic tradition in order to appropriate and fill them with their 
own particular meaning. They thus capitalized, for example, on the elusive 
writings of classical Sunni theoreticians of the state like Ali b. Muhammad 
al-Mawardi (d. 450/1058). These medieval thinkers operated with the crucial 
concept of the ahl al-hall wa-Vaqd (the people of loosing and binding), who 
theoretically could depose a caliph who was acting against God’s law. Yet al- 
Mawardi and others chose not to spell out the precise identity of this group 
because they “wanted to have their cake and eat it. There had to be a point 
where even a quasi-caliph (not to mention a mere king) forfeited his position, 
but it was best not to specify where and how, so as not to create an obliga¬ 
tion to take action.” 151 

The Sunni scholarly tradition in a similar fashion displays a comparable 
vagueness about the precise status and definition of the sahaba. 152 Tadil as 
a technical term in hadith criticism originally denoted that Muhammad’s 
Companions should be seen as collectively free from falsehood in transmit¬ 
ting reports from the Prophet. The concept maintained a difference between 
this legal probity and more far-reaching concerns about the moral authority 
of the sahaba. 153 Medieval authors such as Ibn Abd al-Barr (d. 463/1071) — 
possibly in order to counter Shi'i arguments—expanded on this notion and 
granted a special status to this group. In attempting to construct a consensus. 
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they awkwardly papered over “abundant evidence that the Prophet himself 
recognized some hierarchy among the Sahaba ,” 154 Consequently there are 
important voices who either argued that Companions could lose their status 
due to errors, that only Companions very close to the Prophet could be con¬ 
sidered just, or that they had to be weighed according to their involvement 
in the First Muslim Civil War between ‘Ali and Mu'awiya. 155 Referring to 
legal debates over the proper punishment for insulting the Companions, Lutz 
Wiederhold commented that those found their way into legal manuals com¬ 
paratively late, which “left a wider field for personal interpretations to the 
legists dealing with these issues.” 156 Authors affiliated with the salafiyya, on 
the other hand, emphasized the preeminence of all Companions and specifi¬ 
cally included Mu'awiya, whom the Prophet supposedly had recognized as 
one of his most trusted confidants. 157 

In the case of the ssp, the groups ‘ulama utilized the imprecise concept 
of the sahaba and presented their highly syncretistic views as being per¬ 
fectly in line with the Sunni mainstream, claiming that they only synthesized 
existing material and provided a fresh, compelling perspective suitable for 
the requirements of the present age (‘asri zaruraton ke mutabiq ). 158 Ziya al- 
Rahman Faruqi, for example, numbered the sahaba as 144,000, going beyond 
even the most extensive claims by Mamluk historians, in order to demon¬ 
strate the extent of the Prophet’s success in teaching Islam. 159 He insisted— 
to the utter amazement of even his learned audiences, as he reports—that 
the sahaba were an essential part of the Qur’an: more than seven hundred 
verses directly referred to them, whereas there were only twenty-seven ay as 
about Jesus, nineteen about Moses, and nine about Abraham. When Faruqi 
discussed these views during a visit to Bangladesh, the “‘ulama who were 
seated [next to me] on the stage all got up and said: We have never before 
taught the Qur’an in such a way that in it God would declare the community 
of the sahaba to be accomplished ( kamyab) in their position as a group.’ They 
expressed their confusion about this issue.” 160 

The fact that the Qur’an may be silent in listing veneration of the Com¬ 
panions as one of the fundamentals of religion ( usul-i din) in the vein of 
the profession of faith ( kalimah-i tayyiba ), prayer, fasting, the hajj, and the 
alms tax, was no valid objection. Every time the profession of faith was af¬ 
firmed, the “greatness” of the sahaba was simultaneously (and mysteriously) 
acknowledged ( sahabah-i kiram ki ‘azamat ka iqrar pushidah he )} 61 Faruqi 
compared this process to a marriage contract in which the husband only com¬ 
mits himself to providing for his wife’s livelihood, although it is implied that 
he will also cover any additional needs (bivi ki jumlah zaruriyat) she may 
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have. In the same vein, it was also obligatory for every Muslim to submit 
to the group through which tauhid and the kalimah-i tayyiba were trans¬ 
mitted. 162 

Faruqi did not stop, however, with (not uncontroversially) applying certain 
Qur anic passages like “you are the best community” (Q3:iio) in a matter-of- 
fact tone to the Companions. 163 The two influential commentators al-Tabari 
(d. 310/923) and Ibn Kathir (d. 774/1373), for example, both stated as their 
preference that this verse refers not to the Companions but to the Prophet’s 
umma as a whole (as reflected in the Arabic: “kuntum khayra ummatin”). 164 
Faruqi also made the case that God himself felt obliged to defend the honor 
of the sahaba. 165 One striking example in this context is Faruqi s rereading of 
the story of Ibn Umm Maktum, which the Muslim exegetical tradition unani¬ 
mously identified as the subject of the first verses of sura 80. In this Qur anic 
passage God reprimands the Prophet for brushing off this blind Companion 
after the latter had interrupted a meeting between Muhammad and a group 
of visiting chiefs from his tribe Quraysh whom he hoped to win over to Islam. 
According to many commentators on the Qur’an, the Prophet thus adopted 
erroneous worldly criteria to allocate status and importance, in violation of 
God’s diverging ranking of belief and unbelief. 166 

Yet what Faruqi saw as the real reason for God’s intervention via a Qur anic 
revelation was that Muhammad had shown disrespect to one of his Compan¬ 
ions: “God could not bear the sight of a blind Companion being removed 
from the Prophet’s gathering—and today Khomeini says that they all are 
kuffar (he shall be cursed countless times).” 167 A similar divine reaction was 
caused by the father of the first Caliph Abu Bakr: the former had criticized 
his son for spending his wealth on purchasing and setting free slaves who 
had converted to Islam. God also acted in order to absolve the Prophet’s wife 
A’isha from rumors about adultery in the famous necklace episode. 168 By con¬ 
trast, God did not come to the aid of Joseph or Mary when they were in simi¬ 
larly precarious situations of being falsely accused. 169 Faruqi concluded that 
if God was not willing to stay silent when the honor of the Companions was 
at stake, Sunni Muslims today had no right to do so either. If he, Faruqi, re¬ 
frained from speaking out, this would mean going against God’s own customs 
(khuda ki sunnat par cal raha hun ): 170 “It is your obligation to pull out the 
tongue that will talk foolishly (lit. bark) about Abu Bakr, and to break the pen 
which will write such things about him [to jo zaban-i siddiq ko bhaunkegi un 
ko khincna tumhara farz he, jo qalam likhega use torna tumhara farz he ].” 171 

The ssp built on the existing Pakistani blasphemy laws, which already 
made any defilement of “the sacred name of the Holy Prophet Mohammed” 
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a crime punishable with death or imprisonment for life. Dating back to the 
colonial period, these laws were originally meant to protect the religious sen¬ 
sibilities of adherents of the various faiths of British India. Under Zia ul-Haq, 
legislation had been significantly revised and came to be primarily concerned 
with insults against Islam, targeting the Ahmadis in separate clauses. 172 Ziya 
al-Rahman Faruqi and Azam Tariq pressed ahead in a different direction, 
demanding the death sentence for any insult to the Companions. 173 In order 
to back their positions up with quotations from the Islamic tradition, these 
proponents of the ssp utilized vague statements by prominent Sunni ‘ulama 
that emphasized the necessity of punishment following a denigration of the 
sahaba. Yet these proof texts seldom spelled out the context of the insult, 
what was said, and with which particular motivation. Neither do these snip¬ 
pets reveal the definition of the sahaba their authors were operating with, 
which in turn rendered it relatively easy for ssp members to quote these texts 
while filling them with their own meaning. Faruqi relied on Ibn Taymiyya’s 
(d. 728/1328) first major (and polemical) work al-Sarim al-maslul c ala shatim 
al-rasul (The unsheathed sword against the vilifier of the messenger) for a 
clear-cut purpose. 174 He intended to demonstrate how the Umayyad Caliph 
‘Umar b. ‘Abd al-'Aziz (d. 101/720) ordered the severe flogging of a man who 
claimed that his hatred for ‘Uthman had led him to insult the Third Caliph. 175 
But the leader of the ssp was not interested in discussing Ibn Taymiyya’s far 
more nuanced viewpoints about the sahaba, which led him, among other 
things, to clearly differentiate in merit even among the rashidun } 76 Similarly, 
Faruqi quoted Abu Hanifa (d. 150/767), the eponym of the Hanafi school of 
law, as stating that “someone who denies the Caliphate of Abu Bakr al-Siddiq 
is a kafir.” Malik b. Anass (d. 179/796) position was given as “anyone who 
declares the Companions to be unbelievers or misguided” has to be killed, 
whereas Ahmad Ibn Hanbal (d. 241/855) envisioned a “severe punishment” 
for any suggestion of vice, shame, or defect related to the Companions. 177 Pur¬ 
suing this strategy, the ssp thus created a seemingly solid consensus, whereas 
in reality they reduced the complexity of the Islamic tradition and pushed it 
into an entirely new direction in the context of the nation-state. For example, 
Ibn Taymiyya mentions, shortly after the tradition which Faruqi extracted 
from him, a report quoted by Ahmad b. Hanbal on the authority of the fa¬ 
mous transmitter ‘Asim al-Ahwal (d. ca. 142/759). Here a rather measured 
punishment is proposed. Al-Ahwal reported that he took it upon himself to 
lash a man ten times for insulting ‘Uthman. When the offender repeated his 
action, he lashed him again ten times, up to a maximum of seventy lashes. 
For Abu Hanifa, on the other hand, even insulting the Prophet only meant, at 
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the outset, that the offender had willingly excluded himself from the umma. 
Repentance and a return to Islam was called for. Only if these were not forth¬ 
coming would he advocate killing the person in question. 178 

Proceeding with elevating the status of the Companions within the field 
of practical politics, Faruqi emphasized that the mere actions of Muhammad 
had not been sufficient to set the Muslim community on its glorious early 
path. While the goal of a worldwide caliphate had to be the application of 
the Prophets shari'a, today’s Muslims were obliged to look beyond an Islam 
that was only shaped by Qur’an and hadith. Rather, if their call for an Islamic 
state was not inspired by a deep understanding of the successful system of 
government put in place by the Rightly Guided Caliphs, it would prove im¬ 
possible to implement Islam in a practical way. 179 Even Saudi Arabia fell short 
of this goal; it could only claim to be the single country worldwide that faith¬ 
fully applied the divinely prescribed punishments mentioned in the Qur’an 
(hudud)—and little else. 180 What the mshidun clearly realized was that in 
their office they had a “special resemblance and connection” ( khass musha- 
bahat aur munasabat ) with the Prophet. 181 Drawing on Shah Wali Allah’s 
Izalat al-khafa c an khilafat al-khulafa (Removing the secrecy regarding the 
caliphate of the caliphs), Faruqi identified an exoteric ( zahir) and an eso¬ 
teric ( batin ) aspect of the caliphate. The first denoted rulership and the au¬ 
thority to give orders ( riyasat aur farmanrava’i). The second qualified the 
office of the caliph as a “divine institution” ( iradah-i ilahiyya ) that was on par 
with prophethood in its aim of providing “reform and welfare for the world” 
(‘alam ki islah o falah). 182 In making this far-reaching claim, however, Faruqi 
deliberately misconstrued Shah Wali Allah’s approach. The latter had con¬ 
sidered the realization of the batin and zahir aspects of the caliphate as the 
distinct prerogative of the immediate successors to the Prophet, for which he 
coined the term al-khilafa al-khassa (Extraordinary Caliphate). Only the four 
rashidun— and hence not Mu'awiya, whom Faruqi strove to include in his 
definition of the sahaba—fulfilled the necessary and related criteria that the 
Prophet had promised them paradise, singled them out for their trustworthi¬ 
ness and piety, and charged them in his lifetime with some of his duties. Shah 
Wali Allah recognized Mu'awiya as a rightful ruler within the conceptual 
framework of al-khilafa al- c amma which—while enforcing religion—lacks 
the tight connection with the Prophet that protects it from the temptations 
of property {mal) and following reprehensible inclinations ihawa )} 83 The era 
of the Rightly Guided Caliphs thus constituted a “remnant” ( baqiyya ) of the 
prophetic era; the only difference was that now, instead of uttering explicit 
verbal statements ( tasrihan ba-zaban mi-farmud ), the Prophet instead pro¬ 
vided guidance to the first four Caliphs in dreams. 184 This model of politi- 
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cal rule, Shah Wali Allah held, ended with Ali, who “deflected the fire of 
prophethood, of which the flames shot up, in the opposite direction so that 
its flames vanished into butun (levels of esoteric meanings).” 185 Shah Wali 
Allah elsewhere pointed out that the esoteric aspects of the caliphate in the 
post -rashidun period are carried out by those 

who are concerned with the teaching of the prescriptions of Islamic Law 
[al-sharai], the Qur an, and the traditions relating to the Prophet [ sunan], 
and with commanding right and forbidding wrong; [and] those who 
through their words obtain a victory for religion, either through dispu¬ 
tation like the dialectical theologians [ al-mutakallimun ], or through ser¬ 
mons like the preachers of Islam, or through their close companionship 
[bi-suhbatihim] like the Sufi shaykhs and those who establish obligatory 
prayer or the hajj, or who guide the people on the path of the acquisition 
of doing good [ ihsan ], and those who desire devotion to God and asceti¬ 
cism [ zuhd]. 186 

In once again fusing the two aspects that the Islamic tradition in the sub¬ 
continent had historically separated, Faruqi tried to elevate the importance 
and significance of the office of the caliph. In advancing such a claim, how¬ 
ever he drew quite close to Khomeini s own conception of vilayat-i faqih. This 
observation does not only uncover a further instance of local-transnational 
dialectics in Sunni-Shi'i sectarianism in Pakistan. It also shows how tempt¬ 
ing the Guardianship of the Jurisprudent as an alternative model of sover¬ 
eignty really was. Sectarian religious scholars in Pakistan were drawn to it 
because it provided them with the tools to rethink Islam in entirely novel, 
politicized ways. 


THE SHIT REACTION 

Faced with these changing sectarian discourses, Shi'i groups and au¬ 
thors in the aftermath of the Iranian Revolution were not inclined to ignore 
the increasing political connotations of polemics between the two sects. This 
meant on the extreme ends that Shi'is too perpetrated acts of at times indis¬ 
criminate violence. Instead of mapping these acts of Shi'i brutality and dis¬ 
cussing its justification, however, in this last part of the chapter I focus on a 
different aspect of the shifting sectarian landscape. As I pointed out in the 
discussion of Sayyid Arif Husayn al-Husayni, responses to the challenges 
posed by the ssp could take many forms. In the 1980s and 1990s, two dis¬ 
tinct Shi'i strategies become visible. On the one hand, there is a continued 
call for a proper Islamic revolution, which was supposed to do away with the 
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corrupt and rotten structures of the Pakistani state that had given rise to sec¬ 
tarianism in the first place. On the other hand, and by contrast, there were 
attempts to influence public opinion against the ssp. Shi'i authors set out to 
rally the Pakistani public behind the idea that sectarianism was not so much 
directed against “heterodox” minorities like their own community as against 
the continuous existence of their God-given polity itself. What unites these 
two diverging approaches is that by placing contending visions of the politi¬ 
cal center stage, those Shi'i ‘ulama and activists who reacted to the sectarian 
discourses of the ssp found themselves deeply engaged in their own striving 
relationship with the idea of Pakistan. 

Such efforts to recover the original promise of the country manifested 
themselves in the journal of the Imamia Students Organisation (iso), which 
even after the death of al-Husayni openly spoke about the necessity of revo¬ 
lutionary change. In an article titled “Pakistan’s Most Important Question 
and Its Solution,” Taslim Riza Khan, the editor of the iso’s journal, al-Arif, 
dwelt on his country’s global mission: “Pakistan came into existence so that 
Muslims can be free in a particular region and can, drawing on this inde¬ 
pendence [khud mukhtari se\ implement an Islamic system. [Pakistan was 
supposed to enable Muslims] to build a model society [misali muasharah ] 
in economic, political, societal, educational, and cultural terms so that the 
whole world in witnessing these blessings would embrace Islam and breathe 
with tranquility [ puri dunya Islam ki aghush men a kar sukun ka sans le ].” 187 

By contrast, the contribution continued, Pakistan’s reality was dominated 
by corruption, foreign supremacy, imperialism, injustice, and an exploita¬ 
tion of Islam ( Islam ka istihsal) for other goals. The country’s social system, 
erected on British political models and infused with Western capitalism, was 
beyond repair . 188 The dividing wall ( divar) between the people and the rulers, 
regardless of whether they were military dictators or elected presidents, 
stemmed from inherent flaws in the system’s structure that logically necessi¬ 
tated such an outcome ( yeh masa’il is nizam ka mantiqi natijah hen )} 89 Khan 
added that a new, alternative order could not be constructed in collaboration 
with the existing religious parties in Pakistan because they split the people 
along religious lines, thus perverting Islam’s unifying power. Only an Islamic 
revolution could repair these fissures. It would bring to power people whose 
mind-set was above and beyond sectarianism ( firqah varanah soc se buland 
o bala )} 90 In order to smooth the way for this postsectarian utopia of Paki¬ 
stan, al-Arif— like all Shi'i publications—was at pains to play up the hidden 
hands of outside actors as the true culprits behind rising instances of sec¬ 
tarianism. The blame for violence and division was squarely placed on the 
shoulders of the United States, Iraq, and Saudi Arabia . 191 This was the case. 
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for example, when on 2 May 1986 a bomb blast killed iso Joint Central Sec¬ 
retary Rajah Iqbal and a former divisional leader in their student dorm at the 
Lahore Engineering University Rah-i Amal promptly identified the attack as 
the work of Iraqi operatives who had acted on the behest of the United States 
to derail efforts of spreading the Iranian Revolution. 192 

Despite the iso’s grand visions for Pakistan’s Islamic transformation, mem¬ 
bers of the group displayed a keen awareness of the lack of unity even within 
their own Shi'i camp. An article published on the first anniversary of Sayyid 
Arif Husayn al-Husayni’s death implicated Pakistan’s Shi'is in his murder. In 
the same way that the Kufans had encouraged Husayn to rise against Yazid 
only to abandon his cause in the hour of need, so today’s Shi'is were guilty of 
entrusting al-Husayni with leadership without also taking a principled stance 
with him. This is a contentious argument to make, especially given that it 
has been used by Sunni scholars to argue that the Shi'is themselves bear the 
actual responsibility for their Third Imam’s death. 193 The article continued 
that instead of showing wholehearted support for Sayyid 'Arif Husayn al- 
Husayni, his coreligionists had entrapped him in useless debates about Shi'i 
markers of identity, questioning him about his understanding of the phrase 
Ya Ali madad or whether he was opposed to 'azadari! 94 After al-Husayni’s 
death, the same people restricted themselves to praising him without apply¬ 
ing any of the revolutionary lessons he had taught. 

Say, how will Islam benefit from this? If a student would [only] stand out¬ 
side of his college and every day shout the slogan “My curriculum is great, 
my teachers are capable”—how will he pass the exams? Can we only be¬ 
come the army of the Imam [ imam ke sipahi] through the Imam of the 
Age \imam-i zamanah] or by grieving for [the tragic events of] Karbala? I 
wish that we would realize how [through our own actions] gradually ob¬ 
stacles are set up which we should instead tear down and shatter. The first 
obstacle is that we [are content to] sit in waiting for the Mahdi until he 
comes and himself removes all these hindrances. 195 

Most Pakistani Shi'i voices in the 1980s and 1990s did not share this maxi¬ 
malist response to sectarianism. Instead of calling for an outright overthrow 
of the existing structures, they chose to petition the state and to reclaim Paki¬ 
stan as the inalienable fruit of joint Sunni-Shi'i efforts. Tensions between the 
two communities were framed as a law-and-order problem and an impedi¬ 
ment preventing Pakistan from realizing her true potential. Such a view is 
predominant in the massive 1,220-page compendium Tahqiqi Dastavez (The 
authentic document), published under a pseudonym in 1997 by a group of 
Shi'i 'ulama in response to the ssp leader Ziya al-Rahman Faruqi’s Tarikhi 
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Dastavez } 96 Rebutting his claims, the authors turned the tables on Faruqi 
by drawing on the Sunni hadith tradition. The book notices, for instance, 
that verbal slander among the Companions had occurred frequently in early 
Islamic history without resulting in either an intervention by the Prophet 
or a punishment of those involved. Building on these examples, the authors 
affirmed the universal Muslim consensus that insulting the Prophet should 
result in the death penalty, which—as they claimed—did not apply for slan¬ 
dering the Companions. Although the anonymous Shi'i writers could ad¬ 
duce supporting evidence for their view from early and medieval authorities 
and quote modern South Asian Hanafi scholars, their exegesis nevertheless 
strikes the reader as just as one-sided and uncomplex as the treatment of the 
matter by the ssp . 197 In particular, they paid no attention to Sunni authors’ 
attempts to synthesize views on the subject. For example, the Shafi'i jurist 
Taqi al-Din al-Subki (d. 755/1355) had held that merely insulting a Compan¬ 
ion in a worldly matter (amr dunyawi) would not put the offender beyond 
the pale, whereas sabb al-sahaba that included takfir “may be punished by 
the death penalty unless the blasphemer repents.” Subki made it clear, how¬ 
ever, that for him the rafidis in their enmity toward Abu Baku and ‘Umar 
clearly belonged to the second category. 198 The problem of reading certain 
views into the material also comes up in a quotation from Ibn Taymiyya’s 
Minhaj al-sunna al-nabawiyya (The method of the prophetic precedent), 
where the Damascene scholar dismissed the “My Companions are like stars” 
hadith, favored by the ssp, as weak. 199 Yet the Shi'i polemicists conveniently 
overlooked the context of Ibn Taymiyya’s evaluation: his Shi'i adversary 
al-‘Allama al-Hilli (d. 726/1325) had used the stars hadith, which addressed 
all Companions as equal sources of guidance, to argue from Sunni sources 
against the preeminence of Abu Bakr and ‘Umar. Consequently, Ibn Tay- 
miyya, was keen to extol the status of the first two Caliphs—a motivation he 
hardly shared with the Pakistani Shi'i ‘ulama, who seized the quote without 
any regard for its context. 200 

The main argument of the Tahqiqi Dastavez, however, is that sectarian¬ 
ism was responsible for making Pakistan forfeit its great potential to become 
“the example of an outstanding Islamic state.” 201 The Sunni entity advocated 
by the ssp was unable to realize this calling and was doomed to fail due to 
the unbridgeable internal tensions among Deobandis, Barelvis, Ahl-i Hadis, 
and others. 202 Further, the ssp only posed as a religious group: it should in 
fact have been seen as a security problem that warranted the government s 
fist, not the negotiation table. The ssp was no more than a tiny and crimi¬ 
nal splinter group within a larger Deobandi context that had always been 
opposed to the creation of Pakistan. 203 This argument, which contrasted Shi'i 
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sacrifices and leadership for the nations creation with Deobandi hostility to 
the Muslim homeland, is echoed in many other writings of the time. 204 

Yet the authors of the Tahqiqi Dastavez maintained that not all hope was 
lost for Pakistan. The country’s initial promise of constituting the true “re¬ 
flection of Qur’anic teachings” and acting as the “interpreter of the Prophet’s 
sunna” ( qur'ani talimat ka ainah dar aur sunnat-i nabavi ka tarjuman) 
could still be grasped. 205 To do this, Pakistanis would need to reach back 
to the inclusive ‘ulama convention of January 1951, to which the Deobandi 
‘alim Ihtisham al-Haqq Thanavi had invited representatives from all Islamic 
sects. During their meeting in Karachi, the thirty-three assembled religious 
scholars had agreed on twenty-two principles of an Islamic state. 206 For the 
Shi'is, clause 9 was particularly important, since it enshrined the right for 
each “established Islamic sect” to be bound by its particular interpretation of 
Islamic law. 207 The Tahqiqi Dastavez also quoted at length Ihtisham al-Haqq’s 
remarks in the newspaper Musavat: “The terms ‘minority’ or ‘majority’ are 
purely political terms which are given weight in the collaboration over po¬ 
litical rights or in order to decide political questions. If one uses, however, 
the criteria of minority or majority in the context of the religious rights of 
Islamic sects, this would mean giving rise to the gravest danger of internal 
dissent [fitna].” According to Ihtisham al-Haqq, every Islamic sect was only 
bound by its own interpretation of the Qur’an and the sunna according to 
its most respected and reliable books. Referring to the ‘ulama convention, he 
expressed the shared agreement that “those people who widen the gulf of 
sectarianism in an unscholarly and unconstructive manner [ghayr c ilmi aur 
ghayr ta c miri andaz men] [...] do not only play with the fate of Pakistan but 
convey to other nations an image of Islam which shows that in the present 
age the experience of an Islamic system has failed.” 

To drive home this point about the necessity of closing ranks, the Shi'i 
authors employed an extensive and highly political definition of tauhid. Ac¬ 
cording to them, the “unicity of the Islamic nation” ( tauhid-i millat-i islamiy- 
yah) should be considered the “most fundamental basis” ( asl al-usul) of all 
Islamic teachings. In the same way that Muslims were prohibited from associ¬ 
ating any partner with God, they should also not endanger the unity of their 
community. Only by drawing on this “fountainhead of faith-power” ( imani 
taqat ka sarcashmah ) could the umma confront the world of unbelief and 
tyranny. 208 

Reaching back to Shi'i voices of the 1980s and 1990s, then, this chapter 
and previous discussions of Pakistan’s first decades and the colonial period 
have pointed to the historical depth of such discourses directed against sec¬ 
tarianism. This depth, I would contend, is vital if one wants to make sense 
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of Shi'i attitudes to sectarianism today. Covering such debates in contempo¬ 
rary Pakistan, Mashal Saif has observed that the particular “theo-political 
projects” advanced by her Shi'i interlocutors during fieldwork in 2010 
and 2011 ranged from the demand for a secular state to a “sectarianly un¬ 
aligned Islamic state” and—referring to Javad Naqvi—the implementation 
of vilayat-i faqih. According to Saif, these diverging visions of the state are 
“all propelled by the same force—the spectre of violence.” 209 Crucial for my 
argument, she also states that the ‘ulama she interviewed all utilized specific 
aspects of Pakistani history to argue for their preferred polity. They either- 
emphasized that Muhammad Ali Jinnah had envisioned a Muslim, not an 
Islamic state; stressed that Pakistan’s raison d’etre was to be precisely such 
an Islamic entity; or claimed that Muhammad Iqbal’s conception of wilaya 
perfectly aligned with Khomeini’s ideas. 210 These (diverging) positions are all 
bound up with repeated references to Pakistan’s promise and potential as the 
“best of places”—an issue that Saif notes but does not comment on. 211 Bring¬ 
ing the notion of “striving” into play and situating these arguments within 
long-standing efforts by Shi'i 'ulama and activists to reclaim their country, 
I argue, illuminates why even today Shi'is “narrativise Pakistani history in 
a manner that legitimises and animates their particular theo-political proj¬ 
ects.” 212 More so than simply reacting to violence, they boldly insert them¬ 
selves into the powerful tradition of reflecting on the uniqueness of Pakistan 
as a political idea. 213 


CONCLUSION 

In this chapter I have argued that the Iranian Revolution consti¬ 
tuted a crucial watershed for sectarian discourses in Pakistan. It brought to 
the fore new actors who superseded Ihsan Ilahi Zahir’s influential, 'aqida- 
focused polemics. Deobandi scholars relied on many of the arguments popu¬ 
larized by their Ahl-i Hadis coreligionists but framed the intellectual and 
physical struggle against the Shi'is as contestations about the future char¬ 
acter and ownership of the Pakistani state. By contrast, often-repeated argu¬ 
ments about the importance of local economic grievances or clear-cut Saudi 
Arabian (or Wahhabi) agendas are not reflected in the literature produced 
by 'ulama affiliated with the ssp. Drawing on Naveeda Khan’s observation 
on Pakistan as a country suspended in a “striving” relationship with Islam, 
I contend that for the ssp the possible export of the Iranian model consti¬ 
tuted a particular moment of threatening closure to this open-ended process 
of envisioning their country. In formulating their answer to Khomeini and 
the Islamic Revolution, they attempted to exclude the Shi'is from the Mus- 
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lim community and thus from partaking in the collective deliberations about 
Pakistan. The Shi'is and their rival ideology were a major stain on the pure 
Muslim land which the ‘ulama affiliated with the ssp hoped to bring about. 
In countering this danger, they drew on the vague and flexible concept of 
the sahaba. The religious scholars whom we have encountered in this chap¬ 
ter were inspired to reimagine the importance of the Companions as politi¬ 
cal actors, endowing them with an unprecedented status. In addition, by 
creatively reinterpreting the South Asian scholarly tradition they attempted 
to reclaim the caliphate as a divinely sanctioned office that resembled and 
transcended Khomeini’s conceptions of vilayat-i faqih. spp activists were 
tempted by the potentials of political sovereignty that went beyond a mere 
application of Islamic laws. Importantly, such a move should also be seen 
as part of an internal Sunni struggle. Maududi, for example, had envisioned 
the caliph as a purely political office, “as a tool to legitimise political rule.” 214 
Shi'i ‘ulama and activists responded to these ssp attacks by advancing alter¬ 
native forms of envisioning Pakistan as a political utopia within reach. Some 
of them made the case for redoubled efforts to bring about an Islamic Revo¬ 
lution that would do away with all foreign-fabricated dissensions among the 
Muslims. The more mainstream reaction of the Shi'i ‘ulama, however, was to 
urge the Pakistani public to reach back to its ecumenical early years and to 
reclaim the squandered promise their polity had originally entailed. 
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CONCLUSION 


South Asia, the Middle East, and 
Muslim Transnationalism 

When the aisc president Navab Mir Fazl ‘Alikhan from Bigan Pali 
lashed out against Lucknow’s ignorant ‘ulama in 1928, he was riding the 
high tide of anticlericalism. 1 Confident that modernist landowners like him¬ 
self were the new and enduring face of Shi'i leadership, he would have had 
trouble to make sense of the main Shi'i organization in contemporary Paki¬ 
stan, founded exactly eighty years after his speech. Undoubtedly, the Majlis-i 
Vahdat-i Muslimin (Council of Unity of Muslims) would have surely im¬ 
pressed ‘Alikhan with its demonstrated street power. In 2012, it managed to 
assemble 250,000 participants in Karachi for a rally in protest over the “Shi'i 
genocide” in Pakistan. Yet the upper echelons of the party, overwhelmingly 
composed of religious scholars, would have struck the landlord as utterly 
retrograde. 2 Similarly, ‘Alikhan’s training in Persian as part of a traditional 
ashraf education would have enabled him to follow with ease the highly 
Iranianized Urdu in which Javad Naqvi addresses his audiences in todays 
Lahore. But because he was politically active during a time when both Ata- 
tiirk and Reza Shah were held up as political role models for India’s Shi'is by 
the aisc, Alikhan in all likelihood would have struggled to grasp the neces¬ 
sity, not to mention the wisdom, of putting clerics in charge of government 
and the state. 3 

These contrasts vividly underline some of the fundamental transforma¬ 
tions that Shi'i Islam in South Asia experienced over the last century. The 
‘ulama appear to have forcefully reclaimed lost ground, warding off all chal¬ 
lenges mounted on their authority. The Shi'i community strikes the observer 
as having shifted its gaze entirely away from the subcontinent, becoming 
more integrated than ever into the circuits of the Shi'i transnational. Sec¬ 
tarian violence between Sunnis and Shi'is has seemingly become the main 
fault line that enforces internal unity and pushes aside any conflicts between 
Shi'is. This book, however, has mapped far less linear processes of how the 
three interrelated questions of religious authority, sectarianism, and trans- 
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national ties have evolved. Instead, I have shown the many different layers 
of how South Asian Muslims have been engaged in far-reaching attempts to 
redefine and relocate centers of authority in modern Islam. Shi'i ‘ulama and 
intellectuals in the late colonial period conceived of themselves not neces¬ 
sarily as a double minority within a Hindu-dominated India but as a spiritual 
elite vis-a-vis the Sunnis. Shi'i barristers proclaimed that the All India Shi'a 
Conference as a site of modernizing collective deliberation would relegate 
Lucknow’s old-fashioned mujtahids to the qaum’s periphery. Esoteric Shi'i 
preachers after Partition challenged claims to orthodoxy made by reformist 
scholars in Pakistan. They pointed out that Khomeini and other leading cleri¬ 
cal figures also belonged to their camp. In their view, the subcontinent was 
brimming with miracles of the Imams no less than the shrine cities of Iran 
and Iraq and was thus a pure Muslim land in its own right. Far from reject¬ 
ing or passively accepting the towering role of the maraji', Pakistan’s Shi'is 
rethought their own position as meditators and brokers of such extranational 
authority. In the same vein, the Iranian Revolution was first of all an impe¬ 
tus that provided an attractive discursive foil. Pakistani scholars strove to be¬ 
come associated with the Islamic Republic and the appeal of transnational 
Shi'ism. At the same time, they carefully controlled the import of messages 
emanating from Tehran to their own country. Crucially, these observations 
hold true for Sunni thinkers and 'ulama studied here as well. While for Shi'is 
the whole-hearted embrace of Pakistan as a model Islamic state remained 
a stretch, the sectarian thinkers of the Sipah-i Sahabah did not face the 
same constraints. They alerted the public to the perceived political threat 
of Shi'ism, called for the establishment of a Sunni Islamic state, and made 
the case that they were committed to unearthing Pakistan’s buried promise. 
In their speeches and books, these sectarian figures referred to debates that 
had surrounded the founding of a home for the Muslims of the Indian sub¬ 
continent in 1947. 'Ulama affiliated with the ssp held that through the im¬ 
plementation of their exclusivist program, Islam could finally come into its 
own in the modern world and thus provide a Deobandi-inspired model to be 
emulated on a global scale. This was a conception of Pakistan that held no 
space for Shi'is due to its narrow and sectarian understanding of the “Land 
of the Pure.” 

Moving on from these findings, I reflect in this conclusion on two compre¬ 
hensive issues. My first goal is to briefly compare the experiences of the Paki¬ 
stani Shi'i community with their Indian coreligionists after Partition. Second, 
I explore some of the implications of my approach for broader connections be¬ 
tween South Asia and the Middle East. As far as India is concerned, the coun¬ 
try’s Shi'is were more hesitant to build on the transnational potentials un- 
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covered in chapter 1 and less enthusiastic about orienting themselves toward 
the shrine cities of Iran and Iraq, as chapters 2 and 3 discussed for Pakistan. 
In part this might be because the community inherited an extensive Shi'i 
infrastructure of madrasas and associations. Sayyid ‘Ali Naqi Naqvi, who has 
made frequent appearances in this volume, remained in India and exerted 
a commanding presence as a senior, Lucknow-based mujtahid. Leaving the 
pan-Shi'i world of seminary scholarship in Arabic and Persian behind, in the 
last fifty years of his life he shifted his focus to addressing the pressing intel¬ 
lectual and social issues of his Indian followers. He tackled these concerns in 
accessible Urdu writings and quite frequently from the pulpit during majalis. 4 
Sayyid Ali Naqi Naqvi strove to emphasize the continuous relevance of reli¬ 
gion in the face of what he perceived as Westernizing and secularizing trends 
among Indian Muslims. He therefore encouraged his coreligionists to follow 
a model of “detached cooperation” with the political order “for the sake of 
general peace in society.” 5 Such an India-centric approach is carried on by 
the prominent contemporary cleric Sayyid Kalb-i Sadiq, who descends from 
the famed khandan-i ijtihad and is a vice president of the All India Muslim 
Personal Law Board. 6 Renowned as a majalis preacher, he is involved with 
a wide range of charitable projects and puts a “comprehensive” notion of 
justice at the center stage of his outreach to Indian society as a whole. Mus¬ 
lims are supposed to strive for a socially just world in which the rights of all 
human beings irrespective of religion and gender are guaranteed. 7 Although 
he is a muqallid of Ali al-Sistani, Kalb-i Sadiq claims the right for indepen¬ 
dent thinking and to decide how to apply his marji's rules to the specific 
South Asian context. 8 

In general, however, Shi'i Islam in India seems to be weighed down by 
its glorious past, which tends to drown out the present. The splendor of the 
Shi'i Navabs is still on display in Lucknow, a city that is famous in scholar¬ 
ship and public perception for its “refinement” and nostalgic longing for a 
supposedly luxurious and harmonious but bygone area. Yet it is precisely this 
unique mythologization of Lucknow that brings the much bleaker present 
of crumbling Shi'i madrasas and institutions in decline into even sharper re¬ 
lief. 9 After independence, the erstwhile patronage of leading Shi'i notables 
such as the Navab of Rampur was no longer forthcoming. The Mahmuda- 
bads, while still hosting mourning ceremonies at their palace today, were en¬ 
gaged in their own struggle to reclaim their extensive landholdings that had 
been declared “enemy property” by the Indian state during the 1965 war. 10 
Another major difference about Pakistan, beyond the diverging personal and 
material resources right after independence, is also the extent of sectarian 
conflict between Sunnis and Shi'is. To be sure, India had its fair share of 
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anti-Shi'i polemics. These publications also saw an increase after the Iranian 
Revolution. Tensions resurface regularly in conjunction with Muharram or 
regarding the issue of tabarra. 11 Shi'i activists in particular regularly attribute 
these to political juggling in up, fueled by attempts of the nationalist Bhara¬ 
tiya Janata Party (bjp) to split the Muslim “vote bank.” Scholars have voiced 
skepticism about explanations in this vein and have instead highlighted eco¬ 
nomic rivalries, most prominently in the real estate sector, as an aggravating 
factor. Also, intra-Shi'i competition over authority within the community 
could quickly take on anti-Sunni, intersectarian overtones. Such processes 
can be observed in the push by certain factions for an alternative All India 
Shia Muslim Personal Law Board or in the context of debates regarding new 
forms of middle-class morality. 12 In the grand scheme of things, however, the 
dynamics involving citizenship are entirely different in twenty-first-century 
Pakistan and in India. Whereas the Iranian Cultural Center in Lahore, for 
example, is a heavily secured fortress, manned by a machine gun nest and 
guarded by the police and private contractors, in Delhi the visitor can simply 
walk into its sister institution. 

Beyond rethinking the religious history of the subcontinent, the findings 
of this book also have important implications for the study of modern and 
contemporary Islam on a more transnational and even global scale. Disci¬ 
plinary traditions and the modern nation-state system have obscured from 
our view the intimate and competitive relationship between the Middle East 
and Muslim South Asia. Muslim scholars in both regions, Sunnis and Shi'is 
alike, can draw on a rich, often shared heritage of texts, institutions, and re¬ 
vered personalities. Despite obvious barriers in language, the two regions 
form a common discursive space for ideas and religious concepts. This does 
not mean that we necessarily see generic forms of global Islam emerging that 
are “valid in any cultural context” even “beyond the heterogeneity of soci¬ 
eties and cultures.” 13 Rather, local and especially national lenses remain cru¬ 
cially important in modifying and reshaping modern visions of Islam . 14 1 em¬ 
phasize, however, that these conceptualizations do not respond exclusively 
to local questions but are also formulated with an envisioned broader reach. 
To put it differently, transnational linkages and the forces of globalization 
have increasingly encouraged South Asian Muslims to “think big.” The book 
has shown that Sunnis and Shi'is from the subcontinent do not accept being 
relegated to the periphery (or semiperiphery, relative to more far-flung areas 
of the Muslim world, like Central Asia) of a global Islamic system. 15 Instead, 
they emphasize the historical contributions of Muslim thinkers from their 
region and strive to be recognized once again as a major center of religious 
authority and even hermeneutical hegemony. 16 These efforts might also be 
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seen as an attempt to stem the fragmentation of religious authority and re¬ 
orient the contemporary Islamic landscape. Many scholars describe the latter 
as an “ambiguous and ever-changing field” that attracts a growing number 
of participants. 17 

Similar dynamics of self-assertion are at play with many actors located in 
but not limited to South Asia. Chishti Sufis, for example, revere their former 
Shaykh Zauqi Shah (d. 1951) as the true spiritual founder of Pakistan, whereas 
Muhammad Ali Jinnah only qualified in their view as the “outward” facilita¬ 
tor of the state s inception. The Muslim homeland is thus understood as the 
teleological culmination of Chishti leadership, which stretches back as far 
as the eleventh-century Delhi Sultanate. For these mystics, Pakistan is sup¬ 
posed to “assume the vanguard of a global Islamic renaissance,” a task which 
their Sufi brotherhood already prepares for by expanding on a transnational 
scale. 18 In a comparable vein, Tahir al-Qadri (b. 1951), head of the neo-Sufi or¬ 
ganization Minhaj al-Qur an, which is active in over fifty countries and has its 
headquarters in Lahore, lays claim to being not only a “global mufti” but also 
a “global Sufi master.” In contrast to the Qatar-based jurist Yusuf al-Qaradawi, 
to whom the first label is most commonly applied, al-Qadri is fluent not only 
in Arabic but also in English and Urdu. His global ambitions to be perceived 
as an influential legal thinker came to the fore with his publication in 2010 
of a “fatwa” against terrorism that numbered six hundred pages and was re¬ 
leased in both English and Urdu versions. 19 A further case in point is the 
Indian ‘alim Abu ’lTIasan Ali Nadvi (d. 1999), who was known for his close 
ties to the Middle East. These enabled him to become a visiting professor at 
Damascus University in 1956 on the invitation of Mustafa al-Siba'i (d. 1964), 
a Syrian Muslim Brother and dean of the freshly established Shari'a Faculty. 20 
Nadvi was also one of the founding members of the Saudi-sponsored Muslim 
World League (Rabitat al-Alam al-Islami, RAi ). 21 He later became marginal¬ 
ized in the League due to his outspoken support for Sufism and his empha¬ 
sis on the important contributions by South Asian Muslims toward both the 
shaping of a global Islamic culture and the Islamic renaissance in the modern 
Arab world. 22 An especially sour point for RAi was Nadvi s staunch support 
for a major global proselytizing movement that originated in South Asia, the 
Tablighi Jama'at. This organization, which today boasts a global membership 
of around 10 million people, was perceived as a “serious threat” to attempts 
to spread Wahhabi interpretations of Islam. 23 

In light of these examples, I suggest a new research paradigm, one that 
pays attention to the bidirectional flows of religious thought between the 
Middle East and South Asia. In doing so, I draw inspiration from the robust 
debates in the field of new imperial history, which investigate the mutual in- 
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fluences between Britain and her colonies in the nineteenth and twentieth 
centuries. Most scholars today agree that imperial encounters and experi¬ 
ments in the colonies shaped perspectives on race, gender, and religion in the 
“mother country,” too. 24 Differences of emphasis persist primarily about how 
to measure these impacts, especially given that British society itself was “di¬ 
verse and pluralistic.” 25 Such questions, however, have rarely been explored 
in the field of Islamic studies for the last two centuries. As I have shown 
throughout this book, conventional wisdom understands the Middle East as 
a center of scholarship and South Asia as its either reluctant or overly eager 
periphery. Until now, the reverse transfer of ideas from the Indian subconti¬ 
nent to Arab countries, Turkey, or Iran has received only limited attention. 
We still do not know, for example, to what extent the Egyptian reformer 
Muhammad Abduh (d. 1905) was familiar with and inspired by the writings 
of Sir Sayyid Ahmad Khan (d. 1898). 26 Groundbreaking works on the con¬ 
struction of Salafism as a modern movement by and large ignore the crucial 
impact of South Asia in the formation of these ideas during the course of 
the late nineteenth and twentieth centuries. 27 In his brilliant study on the 
Islamic University of Medina, Michael Farquhar mentions only in passing 
the role and infiuence of Ahl-i Hadis and other South Asian ‘ulama teaching 
at the institution. Instead he concedes pride of place to Muslim Brothers and 
Salafi scholars from Egypt and Syria. Farquhar credits these men, not their 
South Asian peers, with steering the curriculum toward an engagement with 
topics they perceived as detrimental to Islam, such as secularism, socialism, 
or Zionism. 28 They were responsible for nothing less than an “expansion” of 
Wahhabism and for helping this school of thought overcome its parochial 
origins and initial Hanbali-centrism. 29 This lack of interest in the South Asian 
backstory to modern Salafism is surprising. It disregards the fact that tradi¬ 
tionalist scholars in the Middle East in the first half of the twentieth cen¬ 
tury considered the Ahl-i Hadis and their rejection of the four Sunni schools 
of law one of the main threats to Islam’s further existence. 30 ‘Ulama in the 
Arab world were familiar with the writings of Siddiq Hasan Khan (d. 1889), 
for example. After marrying the female ruler of Bhopal, Shah Jahan Begum 
(d. 1901), he had turned this princely state into a powerhouse of Ahl-i Hadis 
scholarship and printing. 31 Lithographs of his numerous works in Arabic cir¬ 
culated widely in the Ottoman Empire. 32 

A notable exception to this general trend of downplaying the intellec¬ 
tual religious production of South Asia is the discussion of Maududi’s in¬ 
fiuence on the Egyptian Muslim Brother Sayyid Qutb (d. 1966). The latter 
appropriated Maududi’s views of Islam as a stable and comprehensive sys¬ 
tem ( nizam ), as well as the concept of God’s sovereignty ( hakimiyya ) and 
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human servitude. 33 Radicalizing his South Asian source of inspiration, Qutb 
merged formerly distinct concepts of jihad and revolution 34 Leading figures 
of Islamist organizations in Egypt kept such a reading alive and explicitly 
referred to the founder of the Jama'at-i Island, thus underlining his continu¬ 
ing importance in the Middle East 35 But even in this comparably established 
and well-researched case of a substantial conceptual transfer, the “concrete 
course of the reception” remains unclear. Some scholars have advocated the 
importance of nine crucial writings by Maududi, circulating in Arabic edi¬ 
tions among members of the Muslim Brotherhood in Cairo by 1951. Others, 
however, have underlined the salient intermediary role of Abu 1 -Hasan Ali 
Nadvi in making South Asian Islamist thought available to Egypt and the 
wider Arab world. 36 Beyond Maududi and in a different context, Stephane 
Dudoignon has drawn our attention to the ways in which Persian-speaking 
Sunni ‘ulama in the cities of Zahedan and Saravan in eastern Iran have estab¬ 
lished themselves as important “intermediaries between the Indian cradle 
of the School of Deoband and its new horizons in the Middle East and ex- 
Soviet Central Asia.” 37 

Much work remains to be done to situate these pioneering studies within 
wider trends and to recover the importance of the subcontinent for modern 
Islamic thought. This book has shown the complex negotiations of close¬ 
ness and distance among South Asian Sunnis and Shi'is when facing the 
Middle East. Combined with their self-perception as being able to provide 
decisive answers for the most pressing religious questions in the region and 
beyond, this challenges us to rethink center-periphery relations in modern 
and contemporary Islam. Many fruitful avenues of further investigation sug¬ 
gest themselves. In the context of Shi'i Islam, I find it rewarding to explore 
how scholarly works produced during Lucknow’s zenith as a hauza in the 
late nineteenth and early twentieth centuries were received and commented 
on in Iran and Iraq. Current efforts by South Asian Shi'i students and schol¬ 
ars in Qum to republish many of these writings should render such a task sig¬ 
nificantly more feasible. 38 Similarly, we currently do not have a clear grasp to 
what extent long-standing South Asian sectarian discourses have left their 
traces in current Middle Eastern debates. Pursuing these lines of inquiry, I 
propose, will significantly improve our understanding of how authoritative 
religious centers and conceptions of a pure Muslim land are made, unmade, 
and reconfigured in modern Islam. 
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GLOSSARY 


adhan: Muslim call to prayer 
ahadith: sing, of hadith 

ahl al-hayt, ahl-i bayt: “people of the house” of the Prophet Muhammad, meaning 
his daughter Fatima and the Shi'i Imams 

Ahl-i Hadis: South Asian Muslim sect that aims at deriving the injunctions of Islam 
only from Qur’an and hadith 

ahl-i kitab: “people of the book,” i.e., mostly Jews and Christians 
ahl-i sunnat: Sunni Muslims 

Akhbaris: Shi'i scholars who favor a more literalist reading of the ahadith 
transmitted from the Imams than their Usuli rivals 
a c lam: the most learned Shi'i jurisprudent of the age according to his followers 
‘alam: flag or banner used for the commemoration of Imam Husayn 
‘alim: sing, of ‘ularna 

Al-i Muhammad: family of the Prophet Muhammad; ahl al-bayt 
anjuman: voluntary association 
‘aqida, pi. ‘aqaid: creed 

‘ashura’: the tenth day of the Muslim month of Muharram on which Imam Husayn 
was killed in the year 680 
auqaf: pi. of waqf 
aya: verse of the Qur’an 

‘azadari: collective term for Shi'i mourning ceremonies for the Imam Husayn and 
other members of the ahl al-bayt 

Barelvis: followers of the school of thought of Ahmad Riza Khan of Bareilly 
batin: the inner, esoteric aspects of religion, opposite to zahir 
bhadralok: new class of “gentlefolk” who arose during the British colonial period in 
Bengal 

bid‘a, pi. bida c : unlawful innovation in Islamic law or practice 
cadur: Iranian-style outer garment for Shi'i women 

Dar al-’Ulum: “house of the sciences,” a designation for many dini madaris 
dars-i kharij: the highest cycle of learning at Shi'i religious seminaries 
Deobandis: followers of the school of thought of the Dar al-'Ulum Deoband 
din: religion 

dini madaris: religious schools 

fadila, pi .fada’il: virtues of the Imams 

faqih, ]A.fuqaha: specialist in Islamic jurisprudence 
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faqir: mendicant Sufi 

fatwa: a juristic responsa issued by a mufti 

fiqh: Islamic jurisprudence 

fiqh-i jafariyya: Twelver Shi'i religious jurisprudence, named after the Sixth Shi'i 
Imam, Ja'far as-Sadiq 

furu, sing. far‘: lit. “branches,” the norms of law or religion, parallel to usul 
ghayba: occultation, denoting the hiddenness of the Twelfth Shi'i Imam 
ghulat, sing, ghali: adherents of Shi'i doctrines that are considered “extreme” by 
mainstream scholars, often pertaining to their supposedly “heretical doctrines” 
and “undue” veneration of the Imams 

hadith, pi. ahadith: sayings and traditions attributed to the Prophet Muhammad or 
the Shi'i Imams 

hafiz : a Muslim who has memorized the entire Qur’an 
hajj: obligatory pilgrimage to Mecca 

Hanafi: one of the four schools of law in Sunni jurisprudence 
haram: religiously forbidden 

hauza ‘ilmiyya: Shi'i religious seminary of the highest rank 

hudud, sing, hadd: limited number of punishments mentioned in the Qur’an 

husayniyya: building that holds Shi'i majalis 

ijaza, pi. ijazat: license a religious scholar has obtained from his teacher to teach and 
transmit certain religious works 
ijma: consensus of the ' ulama , one source of Islamic law 

ijtihad: lit. “exerting oneself,” technical term for the process of independent legal 
reasoning on the basis of reason and the principles of jurisprudence (usul al-fiqh) 
c ilm: (religious) knowledge 

imama : imamate, i.e., the (cosmological) status and role of the Shi'i Imams 
imambargah/imambara: building used for Shi'i majalis 
‘ismat: status of sinlessness of the Shi'i Imams 
jalsa: “session” 

julus: Shi'i mourning procession 
kafir, pi. kujfar: unbeliever 
kalima: the Muslim profession of faith 
khatib: preacher, orator 

khawarij, sing, khariji: early and often violent Muslim sect refusing to acknowledge 
either 'Ali Ibn Abi Talib or Mu'awiya as Caliph 
khilafa: caliphate 

khums: lit. “one fifth,” obligatory payment for Shi'i Muslims that is handed over to 
the marji al-taqlid whom they follow, often via his luakil 
kufr: unbelief 

madhhab: can refer to both a school of law within Sunni Islam and religion more 
broadly 

Mahdi: lit. “the rightly guided one,” refers to the Hidden Imam who will eventually 
reveal himself in order to restore religion and bring about a reign of justice 
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madh-i sahaba: public and poetical praise of the virtues of the sahaba 
madrasa: school in which the Islamic sciences are taught 
majlis, pi. majalis: "session,” a Shi'i mourning gathering to commemorate the 
martyrdom of Imam Husayn and other members of the ahl al-hayt 
marji al-taqlid: "source of emulation,” the rank obtained by grand ayatollahs, who 
serve as the highest religious authority for Twelver Shi'is 
maslak: denotes in South Asia usually a particular group within Sunni Islam, such as 
Barelvis or Deobandis, but can also be used synonymously with madhhah 
masum: sinless; a quality ascribed to the Shi'i Imams and the ahl al-bayt 
matam: Shi'i mourning ceremony of self-flagellation or other forms of (symbolically) 
injuring oneself 

maulana, maulvi: honorary titles denoting Muslim religious scholars 

millat : “people,” “nation”; in Urdu also used to refer to one’s religious denomination 

minbar: pulpit in a mosque or also in a Shi'i majlis 

muballigh, pi. muballighun: preacher 

mufti: Islamic jurisprudent who issues fatwas 

muhajir: those Muslim residents of Pakistan who migrated to the country during the 
course of Partition in 1947 or later 
mujaddid: the “renewer” of religion 

mujtahid: a religious scholar who is qualified to pursue independent legal reasoning 
( ijtihad) 

munazara, pi. munazarat: religious debate, often polemical and held in front of an 
audience 

munazir: one who is trained to hold religious disputes 
muqallid: a lay Shi'i who is supposed to emulate a marji’ al-taqlid 
muqassir: one who “belittles” the status of the Shi'i Imams 
murid: disciple or follower of a pir 

mushkilkusha: lit. “Dispeller of Problems,” Shi'i title for 'Ali and other Imams 
mushrik: polytheist 

namaz: mandatory daily Muslim prayers 

navab: denoted a viceroy or a governor of a province in the Mughal empire, title of 
several rulers of princely states, but also a general designation of rank 
nubuwwa, nubuwat: prophethood 
pir: a Sufi saint and spiritual director for his followers 
qasba: small, predominantly Muslim settlement in North India 
qaum: “nation, people, sect, community”; term used by South Asian Shi'is to refer to 
their coreligionists 

qibla: direction of prayer toward the Ka'ba in Mecca 

rafidi, pi. rawafid: derogatory term for the Shi'is as “rejecters” because they do not 
accept the first three Caliphs as rightful rulers 
ra’is: aristocratic title in British India, denoting a landlord 
rashidun: the Rightly Guided first four Caliphs of Islam 
rauzah khani: the art of leading Shi'i majalis 
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risala: the prophetic mission 

risala ‘amaliyya: legal compendium that a marji al-taqlid issues for the use of his 
muqallids 
sadat: pi. of sayyid 

sahaha (pi.): companions of the Prophet Muhammad 

sajjada nashin: lit. “the one who sits on the prayer rug,” a descendant of a Muslim 
saint who controls his shrine and its income 
sayyid, pi. sadat: a descendant of the Prophet Muhammad 
shahada: the Islamic profession of faith 

sharia: the comprehensive Islamic religious law that covers both mundane aspects 
and questions of worship 
shirk: polytheism 
Sufi: a Muslim mystic and saint 

surma: exemplary conduct of the Prophet Muhammad 
ta’alluqdar: holder of property rights over an area 

tabarra: the verbal profession of disassociation from the “enemies of the ahl al-bayt” 
tabligh: preaching; propagating one’s religion; proselytizing 
tafsir: commentary or exegesis of the Qur an 

tahrif: “alteration,” referring to the alleged Shi'i belief that the text of the Qur’an has 
been corrupted 

takfir: pronouncing someone a kafir 

taqiyya: pious dissimulation, legally permissible for Shi'is to deny their religious 
identity when facing danger 

taqlid: “emulation,” following the instructions of a mujtahid in questions of religious 
law 

taqrib: “rapprochement,” efforts at bringing various Islamic sects and in particular 
Shi'is and Sunnis closer together during the course of the twentieth century 
taqsir: “degrading,” belittling of the status of the Imams 
tauhid: unicity of God 

tawalla: the profession of loyalty to the ahl al-bayt, opposite of tabarra 

ta’ziya: an effigy representing the tomb of Imam Husayn 

ta’ziya dari: action of parading around ta’ziyas during a procession 

‘ ulama\ sing. ' alim: religious scholars in Islam 

umma: the worldwide community of all Muslims 

usul al-din: principles of religion 

usul al-fiqh: principles of (Islamic) jurisprudence 

Usulis: Shi'i scholars who subscribe to the rationalist application of principles of 
jurisprudence, opposed by the Akhbaris 

vilayat-ifaqih: “Guardianship of the Jurisprudent,” doctrine of clerical leadership 
that is reflected in the Iranian political system 
vilayat-i takvini: attribution of creational powers directly to the Shi'i Imams 
wakil, pi. wukala’: representative of a Shi'i grand ayatollah who collects religious 
taxes on his behalf 
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waqf pi. auqaf. religious endowment 

zahir: outward, exoteric aspects of religion, opposite to hatin 
zakat: obligatory alms tax 

zakir : a popular preacher who holds sermons on the virtues and sufferings of the 
ahl al-hayt during Shi'i majalis 
ziyarat: pilgrimage to a Shi'i shrine 

zuljanah: a horse representing Imam Husayn’s riding animal, an element of Shi'i 
processions 
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NOTES 


INTRODUCTION 

1. In the following, I am solely concerned with the Twelver branch of Shi'ism. 
While Isma'llis form a substantial minority in Pakistan, particularly in the Northern 
Areas, their structures of religious authority (and hence their debates) are entirely dif¬ 
ferent, given their reliance on a living, approachable Imam, the Aqa Khan. On the 
topic, see Holzwarth, Die Ismailiten in Nordpakistan-, and Marsden, Living Islam. On 
the Bohra community, another smaller Shi'i sect in the subcontinent, see Blank, Mul¬ 
lahs on the Mainframe. 

2. For a more detailed discussion of these aspects of Shi'i worship in South Asia and 
the concept of taqiyya, see chapters l and 2. 

3. The seminary had been founded in the town of Deoband (located in the Saha- 
ranpur district of todays Indian state of Uttar Pradesh) in 1866. Modeled on European 
educational institutions, it combined a reformist orientation with a focus on the study 
of traditions related to the Prophet Muhammad (hadith). While “orthodox” Sufism (as 
defined by them) was taken very seriously by Deobandi scholars, they were highly 
critical of Shi'i Islam. The Deobandis accused the Shi'is of compromising God’s unicity 
(tauhid) and denying the humanity of the Prophet Muhammad as well as the finality 
of his mission as the last Prophet ( khatm-i nubuvvat). See Metcalf, Islamic Revival in 
British India. 

4. Multanl, ‘Ahl-i Panjab ke liye 'ibrat,” 3-4 .1 explore the rise of Lucknow and its 
importance in the colonial period in chapter 1. 

5. On the history of the school and the involvement of Multan’s influential GardezI 
family in its founding, see Sibtayn Naqvi, “Iqtibas az diary,” 37-38. 

6. KazimI, Imdmiyyah dini madaris-i Pakistan, 2, 533. 

7. Robinson attributes the visibility largely to Shi'i procession and mourning cere¬ 
monies. See Robinson, “Introduction: The Shi‘a in South Asia,” 353. 

8. Rieck, The Shias of Pakistan, ix. My figures, which differ from Rieck’s, are based 
on the provisional data of the latest census, carried out in 2017. For details, see https:/^ 
www.dawn.com /news/1353867. 

9. Jones, Shi‘a Islam in Colonial India. 

10. Illustrative examples are Pinault, Notes from the Fortune-Telling Parrot-, Heg- 
land, “Flagellation and Fundamentalism”; and Schubel, Religious Performance in Con¬ 
temporary Islam. 

11. See, for instance, Kamran, “Contextualizing Sectarian Militancy in Pakistan”; 
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Abou Zahab, “The Politicization of the Shia Community in Pakistan”; Nasr, “The Rise 
of Sunni Militancy in Pakistan”; and Zaman, “Sectarianism in Pakistan.” 

12. Rieck, The Shias of Pakistan. 

13. Naqvi, “The Controversy about the Shaykhiyya Tendency”; Rieck, The Shias of 
Pakistan. 

14. Every Shi'i believer who has not himself reached the level of independent legal 
interpretation ( ijtihad ) is expected to choose a marji c al-taqlld whose legal opinions he 
follows. See especially chapter 3 for a more detailed discussion of the concept. Tech¬ 
nically speaking, marja (and, consequently, marja’iyya as denoting the concept of 
emulation) are defective transliterations from the Arabic but remain widely used in 
Western scholarship. 

15. In particular, I engage with Khan, Muslim Becoming-, Devji, Muslim Zion; and 
Dhulipala, Creating a New Medina. 

16. One example of the contestation approach is Laurence Louer’s study about exile 
politics in the Gulf between the two rival Shi'i organizations al-Da'wa and the so- 
called Shlraziyyln. In her work the emphasis is on the politics of rivalry but the sub¬ 
stance of the conflict, the arguments employed, and the struggle over religious au¬ 
thority more broadly remains elusive (see Louer, Transnational Shia Politics). As far 
as models of wholesale adoption are concerned, Joseph Alagha has repeatedly made 
the case that the Lebanese group Hezbollah has since its inception “fully abided by the 
ideas and opinions of Imam Khomeini as communicated by Khamenei.” See Alagha, 
“Hezbollah’s Conception of the Islamic State” and Hizbullah’s Identity Construction, 
45-60. See also Formichi, “Shaping Shia Identities in Contemporary Indonesia.” For 
an example from South Asia and the argument that Hyderabad’s Shi'is defy pressures 
exerted by Iranian and Iraqi 'ulama to reform their customs, see Ruffle, Gender, Saint¬ 
hood, and Everyday Practice, 167-68. 

17. With respect to related scholarly debates on the “indissoluble duality or dialec¬ 
tic” of the relationship between structure/system and individual agency in the field of 
culture, see Sewell, “The Concept(s) of Culture,” 47. 

18. In a different context, Dipesh Chakrabarty has argued that not even the logic of 
capitalism can have its way unchallenged while transforming relations of labor across 
the globe in postcolonial settings since “the universal, in that case, can only exist as 
a place holder, its place always usurped by a historical particular seeking to present 
itself as the universal” (see Chakrabarty, Provincializing Europe, 70). See also Said, The 
World, the Text, and the Critic, 226. 

19. Cstebo, Localising Salafism, 21-22. For another argument on the indigeniza- 
tion of transnational flows from the “metropolises,” see Appadurai, “Disjuncture and 
Difference in the Global Cultural Economy,” 295. Roschanak Shaery-Eisenlohr also 
advocates studying how “religious groups with transnational ties” position themselves 
in a particular local national setting “against the backdrop of a widely held view that 
national identifications and religious solidarities with transnational dimensions are 
separate and irreconcilable forces.” She holds that “Hizbullah members selectively 
choose from the flow of the network those elements that prove useful for their agenda 
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in Lebanon.” See Shaery-Eisenlohr, Shiite Lebanon, 195-213; and Shaery-Eisenlohr, 
“Imagining Shi'ite Iran,” 17-35. 

20. For some recent theoretical considerations of deliberate and selective “trans¬ 
fers” involving ideas and concepts from one national context to the other and the 
role of cultural brokers, see Paulmann, “Internationaler Vergleich und interkultureller 
Transfer”; Osterhammel, “Transfer und Migration von Ideen”; Werner and Zimmer- 
mann, “Vergleich, Transfer, Verflechtung”; and Middell, “Kulturtransfer und trans- 
nationale Geschichte.” 

21. It is important to point out that while Urdu is both Pakistan’s national language 
and the language of Islamic (and Shi'i) scholarship in the subcontinent, poetry, music, 
and popular preaching all can and frequently do happen in Sindhi, Punjabi, Seraiki, 
Gujrati, or Balti, among many other languages. All these expressions of Shi'i Islam de¬ 
serve far more attention in scholarship. For some background information on the local 
and regional languages mentioned, see Rahman, “Language Policy, Multilingualism 
and Language Vitality”; Ayres, Speaking like a State-, and Magnusson, “The Baltistan 
Movement.” 

22. For an exploration of how “trans-imperial subjects” managed to inhabit several 
categories as culture brokers, see Rothman, “Genealogies of Mediation”; and Alavi, 
Muslim Cosmopolitanism in the Age of Empire, 12-13. 

23. On such a strategy of elevating one’s local standing through claims to influence 
abroad, see also Saunier, Transnational History, 90. 

24. For a sophisticated discussion of how the concept of “spiritual capital” might be 
employed to study the inner dynamics of the Islamic University in Medina, see Far- 
quhar. Circuits of Faith, 13. 

25. Compare Rieck, The Shias of Pakistan. 

26. For a critique of transnational history that merely assumes connections without 
attempting to map the sociocultural background, representative character, and impact 
of the voices discussed, see Wehler, “Transnationale Geschichte”; and Conrad, What 
Is Global History?, 68. 

27. The same also applies of course to Sunni figures when they make an appearance 
in (chiefly) chapters 1, 4, and 5. 

28. For an argument about the importance of connecting discussions of transfers to 
“identifiable actors and institutions,” so that it “should be possible to study intentions, 
interests, and functions related to the transfers,” see Osterhammel, “A ‘Transnational’ 
History of Society,” 46-48. 

29. Rothschild, ‘Arcs of Ideas,” 221-22. 

30. For a (slightly dated) account of Iran’s internal complexity, see Buchta, Who 
Rules Iran?-, and Moslem, Factional Politics in Post-Khomeini Iran. 

31. For such a danger when comparing historical phenomena, see Kocka and Haupt, 
“Comparison and Beyond,” 20. For a critique of how postcolonial scholarship has fre¬ 
quently operated with a flattened image of Europe that was readily equated with post- 
Enlightenment rationality, see Cooper, Colonialism in Question, 19-22. 

32. For a critique of transnational history that focuses only on connections with- 
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out paying attention to underlying structures of power, thus conferring “agency on 
everyone who is involved in exchange and interaction,” see Conrad, What Is Global 
History?, 70-71,127. 

33. For further reflections on the inherent problems of comparing “boundaries 
fluctuating in the wake of reciprocal movements between the units of comparison,” 
see Juneja and Pernau, “Lost in Translation?” 105-29. For a perspective that tackles 
the “reflexivity deficit” of many comparisons in historical time, see also Werner and 
Zimmermann, “Beyond Comparison.” 

34. See Kramer and Schmidtke, “Introduction: Religious Authority and Religious 
Authorities”; and Zaman, Modern Islamic Thought, 32. 

35. Zaman, Religion and Politics, 3. 

36. Zaman, The Ulama in Contemporary Islam, 10. 

37. This is not to say that 'ulama cannot be Sufis and vice versa, but this topic can¬ 
not be discussed here at length. For some examples within a vast field of study that in¬ 
vestigates the contested notions of religious authority in Islam, see Crone and Hinds, 
God’s Caliph; Aigle, “Essai sur les autorites religieuses”; Berkey, “Popular Culture under 
the Mamluks”; Berkey, Popular Preaching and Religious Authority; Karamustafa, God’s 
Unruly Friends; Griffel, Apostasie und Toleranz im Islam; and Gaborieau and Zeghal, 
“Autorites religieuses en islam.” 

38. See El Shamsy, “The Social Construction of Orthodoxy” 97. 

39. Martin and Barzegar, “Formations of Orthodoxy” 185. See also Knysh, “‘Ortho¬ 
doxy’ and ‘Heresy’ in Medieval Islam”; Fierro, “The Treatises against Innovations”; and 
Asad, “The Idea of an Anthropology of Islam.” 

40. In many national contexts, the 'ulama have successfully met these challenges 
to their authority and influence. Thomas Pierret has argued for Ba'thist Syria that 
the country’s 'ulama managed to remain relevant by adopting a flexible political ap¬ 
proach, sustaining close relationships with merchants, and conducting informal learn¬ 
ing circles. See Pierret, Religion and State in Syria; Hatina, “The Clerics’ Betrayal?”; 
and Zeghal, Gardiens de I’lslam. 

41. For an overview, see Zaman, The Ulama in Contemporary Islam, 1-17. For at¬ 
tempts by the 'ulama to develop new mechanisms for sustaining their religious au¬ 
thority by redefining the boundaries of the concept of consensus ( ijma ) or institution¬ 
alizing the dispensation of legal opinions ( fatdwa, sing, fatwa), see Zaman, Modern 
Islamic Thought, 45-107. 

42. Mervin, “Les Autorites religieuses,” 71. See also Gleave, “Conceptions of Au¬ 
thority.” 

43. Madelung, ‘Authority in Twelver Shiism.” See also Amanat, “From ijtihad to 
wilayat-i faqlh.” 

44. Amirpur, “A Doctrine in the Making?,” 218. 

45. See Ende, “The Flagellations of Muharram”; and Amanat, “In between the 
Madrassa and the Marketplace.” 

46. Corboz, Guardians of Shiism, 201. 

47. Mervin, “Les Autorites religieuses,” 70-71. Even in the Islamic Republic of Iran, 
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the most senior grand ayatollahs are careful to display their distance from the work¬ 
ings of the state (Amirpur, ‘A Doctrine in the Making?,” 221-26). For the cautious ap¬ 
proaches by the leading Sources of Emulation Muhsin al-Hakim (d. 1970) and Abu 
’ 1 -Qasim al-Khu’I (d. 1992) to politics in the oppressive Iraqi setting, see Corboz, Guard¬ 
ians of Shiism, 124-31,166-76. 

48. Clarke, “Neo-Calligraphy.” 

49. Dispensation of charity, another fundamental role played by each marji', is be¬ 
yond the scope of this book. See Corboz, Guardians of Shiism, 94-121. Sabrina Mervin 
has likened the role of the wukala to “tentacles stretching across the Shi‘a worlds” 
(Mervin, “Introduction,” 20). Yet, as can be seen on the subsequent pages, those “ten¬ 
tacles” may easily develop a life of their own. 

50. This could also be the reason why Chihli Mallat prefers to speak of a “Shi c i Inter¬ 
national” when referring to Najaf (see Mallat, The Renewal of Islamic Law). For reflec¬ 
tions in the field of intellectual history on the relationship between the nation, trans¬ 
national history, and global history, see Hill, “Conceptual Universalization.” 

51. Ismail, Saudi Clerics and Shi'a Islam, 211. For aspects of “minoritization” in the 
context of modern nation-states, see Mufti, Enlightenment in the Colony, 11-13. 

52. Matthiesen, The Other Saudis, 16-18, 217. 

53. Gaiser, ‘A Narrative Identity Approach,” 69-70. 

54. For such an argument, see Jones, Shi'a Islam in Colonial India, 20-29; and 
Alam, “The Enemy Within.” 

55. See Cook, “Weber and Islamic Sects.” 

56. See the bibliography for a list of the journals on which this book draws. The at¬ 
tention I pay to Shi'i journals was also inspired by the argument that such publications 
are a primary representative of a lively public sphere. See Bashkin, “The Iraqi Afghanis 
and Abduhs,” 169. For an attempt to mine Islamic journals for statistical purposes and 
combine these insights with a close scrutiny of the role of their editors and qualitative 
textual analysis, see Rock-Singer, ‘A Pious Public.” 

57. There is a growing and dynamic literature on female religious authority. For 
a study of the various ways urban women in Pakistan interpret and teach Islam, see 
Ahmad, Transforming Faith, 92-128. For the exploration of broader trends regarding 
the increasing visibility and impact of female Islamic religious authority in mosque 
and madrasa spaces of the Middle East, South Asia, Europe, and the United States, see 
Bano and Kalmbach, Women, Leadership and Mosques. 

58. Pandey, The Construction of Communalism, 116-17. 

59. On the Shi'i Turi tribe, see Rieck, The Shias of Pakistan, 8, 298-307. 

60.1 am keenly (and painfully) aware that this necessary choice cements an unfor¬ 
tunate general trend in the literature that excludes East Pakistan from the picture by 
presenting an exclusively West Pakistan story. East Pakistan mostly makes an appear¬ 
ance in connection with the war of 1971. See Uddin, “In the Land of Eternal Eid,” 12-13. 

61. Bose, Recasting the Region, 187-236. 

62. On the Northern Areas, see Rieck, “A Stronghold of Shi‘a Orthodoxy.” 

63. In an observation that supports my argument, Michael Farquhar has drawn our 
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attention to several prominent graduates of the Islamic University of Medina, “who 
have at points in their careers used the positions of religious authority that they nego¬ 
tiated partly on the basis of capital accumulated in Medina in order to advance stri¬ 
dent critiques of the Saudi political or religious establishments.” See Farquhar, Circuits 
of Faith, 181. 

CHAPTER ONE 

1. He was a member of Lahore’s most prominent Shi'i family which had not only 
managed to retain (and significantly enlarge) its wealth and influence by supporting 
the British in the Rebellion of 1857, but also distinguished itself as the most lavish sup¬ 
porter of Shi'i causes in the Punjab (see Rieck, The Shias of Pakistan, 10-11). For some 
additional information about the Qizilbashes’ close relations with the British, who 
praised them for their unquestionable “loyalty,” see Conran et al., Chiefs and Families 
of Note, 253-59. 

2. Mushirul Hasan describes these smaller, predominantly Muslim settlements as 
“involuntary heirs of the once-powerful Indo-Persian Culture, built on “pluralism and 
syncretism.” This phenomenon extended in his view not only to Muslim-Hindu inter¬ 
action but specifically also to a “Shia-tinged culture” that was reflected in poetry and 
mourning for Husayn (see Hasan, From Pluralism to Separatism, 1-51). Justin Jones’s 
study on Shi'i Islam in colonial India instead has attempted to show “the deterioration 
of this alleged assimilationist culture of Lucknow and the nineteenth-century Muslim 
qasbas into a series of more rigid, compartmentalized equivalents” which reflected a 
“heightened consciousness of inner-Islamic sectarian difference” (see Jones, Shi'a Islam 
in Colonial India, 15-16). For a view that North Indian commercial qasbas as “Islamic 
gentry towns” developed something of a “corporate identity and self-organisation,” see 
Bayly, Rulers, Townsmen, and Bazaars, 346-68. For a recent argument about how such 
settlements took part in broader debates on reform and community formation, see also 
Jones, “The Local Experiences of Reformist Islam.” The only other exception to the 
pattern of AISC meetings organized in cities of substantial size was the convocation 
held in 1920 in a small town near Bijnur (UP). See MIrza, Ruidad-i ijlas-i sizdahum-i 
All India ShVah Conference 2,3, 4 April 1920. 

3. See Khan, “Local Nodes of a Transnational Network.” 

4. The following description is based on the account of the “reception committee” 
( majlis-i istiqbaliyya) for the 1940 meeting. See 'Abbas, Ruidad-i ijlas-i siyum-i All 
India ShVah Conference munaqidah 29-30 September o yikum October 1940, 25-27. 

5. The electrification of rural areas of the Punjab had already begun in 1925 with 
the development of the Uhl River hydro-electrical project. See Narayan, Indian Water 
Power Plants, 95-96. The AISC had not always embraced electricity in such an enthu¬ 
siastic fashion. In 1931, the twenty-third annual meeting in Montgomery had issued 
a note of protest to the UP government. The AISC lamented that hundreds of utility 
poles installed in Amroha and other places interfered with the established routes of 
Muharram processions and constituted an obstacle for their ta’ziyahs (replicas of the 
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Imams’ tombs) and their ‘alams (standards). See ‘Alikhan, Ruidad-i ijlds-i hist 6 sivum-i 
All India ShVah Conference, 4. 

6. Kalb-i ‘Abbas, Ruidad-i ijlds-i siyum-i All India ShVah Conference, 38-39. 

7. During the previous meeting of the AISC in Patna the delegates had adopted the 
flag as the Shi'is’ "communal emblem” ( qaumi nishan). See Kalb-i ‘Abbas, Ruidad-i 
ijlds-i bist 6 nahum-i All India ShVah Conference, 3,18. 

8. For this number of Shi'i associations affiliated with the AISC, see Kalb-i ‘Abbas, 
Ruidad-i ijlds-i siyum-i All India ShVah Conference, 62-63. 

9. See Rieck, The Shias of Pakistan, 350. 

10. In contrast to previous sessions, the 1940s meeting does not include a detailed 
roster of conference attendees. For an earlier example, see the 1938 report which lists 
316 attending members and 186 visitors. The list can be found in the section ‘Asma’-i 
kharidaran-i ticket dues,” in Kalb-i ‘Abbas, Ruidad-i ijlds-i bist 6 nahum-i All India 
ShVah Conference, 1-17. The 1924 annual meeting in Fayzabad sold nine hundred 
member tickets and four hundred visitor tickets. See ‘All, Ruidad-i All India ShVah 
Conference bdbat-i ijlds-i haftadum, 251. 

11. This designation marks him as an advocate who received his education not in 
England but in India. See Paul, The Legal Profession in Colonial South India, 82-101. 

12. Tabarrd is the Persianized form of the Arabic tabarru, deriving from the root 
b-r-’, meaning “to be or to become quit of.” In this context, it refers to the Shi'i practice 
of disassociating themselves from the first three Caliphs of Islam. I discuss these sec¬ 
tarian tensions in Lucknow in more detail below. 

13. Kalb-i ‘Abbas, Ruidad-i ijlds-i siyum-i All India ShVah Conference, 28-29. 

14. Afzal, A History of the Muslim League, 267-68. 

15. Kalb-i ‘Abbas, Ruidad-i ijlds-i siyum-i All India ShVah Conference, 52. 

16. Justin Jones relied only on proceedings covering the years 1907,1908,1910,1912, 
and 1914 (see Jones, Shi'a Islam in Colonial India, 114-25,252), whereas Andreas Rieck 
based his observations not on the proceedings themselves but instead on the book 
Sahifat al-millat ma'ruf bi-lakht-i jigar (Lucknow: Nizami Press, 1939) by Sayyid ‘All 
Naqi Safi (1862-1937). Safi was known as “The Community’s Tongue” ( lisdn al-qaum) 
and produced in this work a history of the AISC in verse ( nazm ). See Rieck, The Shias 
of Pakistan, 348-49. 

17. Lucknow was the capital of the Shi'i ruled princely state of Awadh from 1722 to 
1856. See Llewellyn-Jones, A Fatal Friendship. 

18. On the expanding positions of Lucknow’s mujtahids and the founding of madra- 
sas in the nineteenth and early twentieth centuries, see Jones, Shi'a Islam in Colonial 
India, 32-66. Juan Cole credits one man’s travel with the emergence of a class of pro¬ 
fessional Shi'i clerics: Sayyid Dildar ‘All Naslrabadl (1753-1820). The scholar spent only 
eighteen months at the important Shi'i shrine cities of Karbala and Najaf, yet this time 
period was sufficient to fundamentally rework his Akhbari outlook, adopt an Usuli 
stance, and to challenge the traditional religious elite of Awadh. Yet Cole’s neat narra¬ 
tive, based only on one single unpublished, anonymous Persian biography, is problem- 
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atic. Cole simply suggests that Naslrabadi and his successors transferred a somehow 
stable and clear-cut conception of Usuli thought from Iraq to India. We are not told, 
however, of existing intra-Usuli debates, whether adjustments occurred in the Indian 
context, or at least which thinkers would feature prominently in such an Usuli setting. 
See Cole, Roots of North Indian ShVism. 

19. As I already mentioned in the introduction, this in no way is meant to suggest 
that other areas of the subcontinent like the Deccan, Sindh, Pakistan’s Northern Areas 
(today officially known as the Gilgit-Baltistan autonomous territory), or Kargil have 
received sufficient attention so far. For a recent study on Kargil, see Gupta, “Experi¬ 
ments with Khomeini’s Revolution in Kargil.” Substantial work on Sufi-Shi c i overlap, 
conflict, and interaction in both Pakistan and India is still a desideratum, as is further 
research on the relationship between Twelver and Ismalll Shi'is in the subcontinent. 

20. An exception is Andreas Rieck, who provides a helpful discussion of how Shi'i 
actors have tried to extract explicit safeguards from the Muslim League. See Rieck, The 
Shias of Pakistan, 41-53. For a contribution that draws on some of my findings, see 
Jones, “‘The Pakistan That Is Going to Be Sunnistan.’” 

21. For such an argument about the fluid, developing character of sectarianism in 
the Lebanese context, see Weiss, In the Shadow of Sectarianism, 9. 

22. Gilmartin, “A Magnificent Gift,” 418. 

23. Malik, “Muslim Anjumans and Communitarian Consciousness”; Khan, The All 
India Muslim Educational Conference, 211. 

24. Most alumni of the Muslim College at Aligarh went into public service, with 
those practicing as lawyers before British courts forming the second largest category. 
See Lelyveld, Aligarh’s First Generation, 321-22. 

25. Gilmartin, “Rethinking the Public through the Lens of Sovereignty,” 383-86. 

26. See Pandey, The Construction of Communalism, 210, 241. 

27. Minault, The Khilafat Movement, 75. For the participation of Shi'i members of 
the Muslim League in the Khilafat movement, which Andreas Rieck calls “somewhat 
artificial, although understandable given the political context.” See Rieck, The Shias 
of Pakistan, 37. 

28. Minault, The Khilafat Movement, 11. For the view that one of the major reasons 
for the later faltering of the Khilafat movement (besides Atatiirk’s abolition of the 
office of the caliph altogether) was that it meant “entirely different things to different 
people,” see ibid., 209-10. 

29. See Zaman, The Ulama in Contemporary Islam, 32-37. See also Metcalf, Husain 
Ahmad Madani, 112-19; and Metcalf, “Maulana Husain Ahmad Madani and the Jami'at 
‘Ulama-i-Hind.” The term qaum as used in Indian debates took on a wide variety of 
meanings that reached from linguistic and regional connotations to caste, religion, and 
the nation. An example of its contested character is provided in Muhammad Iqbals 
exchange with the Deobandi scholar Husayn Ahmad Madani (d. 1957), which brought 
to light their diverging understandings of the term. See Sevea, The Political Philosophy 
of Muhammad Iqbal, 151-63. 
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30. In Nair’s view the debates leading up to the passing of section 295A of the 
Indian penal code in 1927 “hearken to a more fluid and shifting politics of legislative 
pragmatism,” finally enabling a negotiated consensus among lawmakers belonging to 
different religious communities. See Nair, “Beyond the ‘Communal’ 1920s,” 318,336-37. 

31. Jones, Shi’a Islam in Colonial India, 118. 

32. For a discussion of the backstory of its founding, which had to do with especially 
Shi'i landed families growing weary of Aligarh as “an attempt by a nascent clique of 
primarily Sunni activists and professionals to weaken the economic influence and cul¬ 
tural legitimacy of the regions Shi'a communities,” see ibid., 156-64. 

33. The memorandum in question also contained the evaluation that the AISC “can¬ 
not be said to be fully representative of the Shia community; several prominent Shias, 
including Jinnah himself, owe allegiance to the Moslem League.” It further advised 
that demands expressed by this organization should not be taken “very seriously.” See 
IOC, Coll 117/E7, “Hag A, Pol. 5380/44,” IOR L/PJ/8/693. 

34. The All India Shi'a Political Conference had been founded in December 1929 
out of the consideration that resolutions passed by the AISC mother organization 
that were too overtly political might imperil the position of its many members who 
held government employment. See Husayn, Kashmakash-i hayat, 294; and 'Allkhan, 
Ruidad-i ijlds-i hist 6 sivum-i All India ShVah Conference, 44. 

35. Jones, “‘The Pakistan That Is Going to Be Sunnistan,’” 360. 

36. The barrister had played an important role in bringing the Muslim League more 
in line with the Congress by drafting a revised constitution in 1912 which defined the 
attainment of self-government for India as the Muslim League’s goal. Vazlr Hasan is 
also credited with convincing Muhammad Ali Jinnah to join the League in 1913. Yet, 
the conflict in 1937 had to do with “venomous propaganda” formulated by Sunni oppo¬ 
nents against Hasan’s son Sayyid ‘All Zahir, who competed in the provincial elections 
in the United Provinces. Hasan saw especially Jinnah’s ally Chaudry Khaliquzzaman 
as implicated in these sectarian moves. See Rieck, The Shias of Pakistan, 35-36, 40; 
and Muslims in India, 2:206-8. 

37. Vazir Hasan had thus also succumbed to the temptation of Congress rhetoric, 
which worried Jinnah so much that, for example, in 1944 “indignantly refused to allow 
Gandhi to address the League’s working committee, since both the Mahatma and he 
seem to have realized the effect of Congress’s temptations upon even the highest offi¬ 
cials of the Muslim League.” See Devji, Muslim Zion, 146. 

38. Zaidi, Evolution of Muslim Political Thought in India, 5:623-26. 

39. For an argument that such instances of sectarianism and conflict within India’s 
religious communities require more research, see Gilmartin, “The Historiography of 
India’s Partition,” 31. Compare how certain “cardboard-cutout caricature” depictions of 
religious communities survive in the media and in some scholarship: Eaton, “Rethink¬ 
ing Religious Divides,” 305. 

40. For an overview of intra-Muslim tensions, see Qasmi and Robb, “Introduction.” 

41. See Daechsel, The Politics of Self Expression, 59. 
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42. See Hartung, A System of Life. 

43. Minault, The Khilafat Movement, 45. See also Freitag, Collective Action and 
Community, 80-81. 

44. See, for example, Ahmad, “The Shia-Sunni Dispute in Lucknow”; Freitag, Col¬ 
lective Action and Community, 249-79; Mushirul Hasan, “Traditional Rites and Con¬ 
tested Meanings”; Ilahi, “Sectarian Violence and the British Raj”; Dhulipala, “Rallying 
the Qaum”; Rieck, The Shias of Pakistan, 19-23. For a problematic account that con¬ 
fuses the causalities of the events, see Awan, Political Islam in Colonial Punjab, 90-91. 

45. On this South Asian practice, see Ali, Observations on the Mussulmauns of 
India, 17-33. 

46. Rizvi, A Socio-Intellectual History of the Isnd Ashari Shi'is, 2:332. 

47. Jones, Shi'a Islam in Colonial India, 87. 

48. See Freitag, Collective Action and Community, 264-70; Ilahi, “Sectarian Vio¬ 
lence and the British Raj,” 192; Cole, Roots of North Indian Shiism, 170-71. 

49. Jones, Shi'a Islam in Colonial India, 105 .1 discuss the implications of this argu¬ 
ment in more depth below. 

50. Ibid., 191. See also chapter 5. 

51. See Allsopp and Ross, “Report of the Madh-e-Sahaba Committee.” 

52. The Majlis-i Ahrar was founded in 1929 by former Punjabi Khilafatists who 
combined socialist leanings with sympathy for the Deobandl school. By 1936, more 
than a thousand of its members had been arrested in Lucknow during the civil dis¬ 
obedience campaign there. See Awan, Political Islam in Colonial India, 10-16, 91. For 
their involvement in Lucknow, see Kamran, “Majlis-i-Ahrar-i-Islam,” 478-79. For the 
Ahrar s earlier activities during the Kashmir agitation, see also Gilmartin, Empire and 
Islam, 96-99. 

53. There is some confusion in the secondary literature regarding this date. Jones 
takes 31 March, the day when the communique was issued, to be the day of the 
Prophets birthday (Jones, Shi'a Islam in Colonial India, 194), while Rieck identifies it 
as 3 May (Rieck, The Shias of Pakistan, 21). It is 2 May, however, that corresponds with 
the 12 Rabl' al-Awwal of the Islamic calendar, the Prophets birthday. 

54. Rieck, The Shias of Pakistan, 21. Jones is skeptical about the “split the Muslim” 
argument, since it would have required enormous “manipulative skill” on the part of 
the Congress Government. He suggests instead that Lucknow’s tremendous growth in 
the 1920s and its transformation from a “provincial taTuqdari [sic] backwater into a 
city of increased size, commercial and political importance” played a decisive role. See 
Jones, Shi'a Islam in Colonial India, 199-204. 

55. For discussion of numerical participation in the events, see IOC, Fortnightly re¬ 
ports, Punjab, July-August 1939, IOR L/PJ/5/242. See also Khan, Why 14,000 Shias 
Went to Jail. 

56. For more information on him, see also IOC, Fortnightly Reports, United Prov¬ 
inces, Second Half of 1941, IOR/L/PJ/5/270, Sir Maurice Gamier Hallett, “Demi- 
official Letter No. U.P. 92, dated April 23,1941.” 

57. See the file IOC, Madh-e Sahaba, MSS Eur IOR Pos 10773. 
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58. Jones, Shi'a Islam in Colonial India, 196-98. For an example of the participation 
of senior mujtahids, see Hasan, Tazkirah-i haydt-i Sarkdr Ndsir al-Millat, 17. 

59. Sayyid Riza ‘All obtained his BA and LLB from Aligarh and started practicing 
law in Muradabad in 1908. In 1924, he presided over the Muslim League’s Bombay 
Session. See Muslims in India, 2:114-16. For brief sketches covering the biographies 
of the most influential Shi'i scholars under discussion, see Jones, Shi'a Islam in Colo¬ 
nial India, 245-47. 

60. See NA, British Empire Report, No. 15 (14 April 1920), CAB/24/156. 

61. See All, A'mal ndmah, 355-56. Sayyid Riza All propagated global Islamic 
brotherhood and emphasized that historically the only difference non-Muslim had 
ever managed to notice between Shi'is and Sunnis was their diverging ways to offer 
prayer (ibid., 368). 

62. Jones, Shi'a Islam in Colonial India, 180-82. 

63. Ibid., 215. 

64. Ibid., 232. 

65. As an example of how the colonial analysis of the internal Shi'i contestations 
was shaped, see the article entitled ‘“Greatest Sin—Sectarianism’ Appeal to Leaders 
to Call of Agitation,” written by Abd al-Vahid Khan, the joint secretary of the Provin¬ 
cial Muslim League, in the newspaper Pioneer. It is preserved in the file IOR, Madh-e 
Sahaba, MSS Eur IOR Pos 10773. 

66. An additional argument is that colonial administrators lost touch with events 
on the ground from the 1920s onward due to the “strategy of establishing a headquar¬ 
ters near a telephone and remaining within it.” See Freitag, Collective Action and Com¬ 
munity, 79-80. 

67. The first view is expressed by Rieck, The Shias of Pakistan, 25; the second by 
Jones, Shi'a Islam in Colonial India, 119. 

68. Rieck, The Shias of Pakistan, 26. 

69. Jones, Shi'a Islam in Colonial India, 119. 

70. Rieck, The Shias of Pakistan, 27-28. 

71. Jones, Shi'a Islam in Colonial India, 119. 

72. Rieck, The Shias of Pakistan, 27-28. 

73. Ibn-i Hasan was born in Lucknow in 1874 and received an ijaza of ijtihad before 
leaving the city for Iraq in 1909. He studied in Karbala and Najaf and also spent some 
time in Samarra, receiving several certificates from leading ayatollahs. The British 
chose him as one of the distributors for the Oudh Bequest. In 1917, Ibn-i Hasan decided 
to return to Lucknow due to the difficult situation in Iraq during World War I. See Hu- 
sayn, Matla'-i anvdr, 42-43. On the history of the Oudh Bequest, see also Nakash, The 
Shi'is of Iraq, 212-28; and Jones, Shi'a Islam in Colonial India, 133-37. 

74. His father, Sayyid Abu ’ 1 -Qasim Ha ill (1833-1906), had come to Lahore on the 
insistence of Navab Qizilbash. After studying with his father, Sayyid All went to Iraq, 
where he completed his higher religious education with MIrza Muhammad Hasan Shl- 
razl while also attending the study circles of other leading 'ulama. He completed the 
tafsir initiated by his father, traveled all over India to speak, and is also said to have 
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had muqallids in Burma and East Africa. Unfortunately, his extensive library in Lahore 
was destroyed in a flood (see Husayn, Matla-i anvdr, 341-43). Sayyid ‘Alt Ha ill’s de¬ 
scendants in Lahore told me in the summer of 2012 that the remnants of his library 
had supposedly been transferred to the Jami'at al-Muntazar in Model Town, but I was 
not able to locate books formerly part of Ha ill’s library there. In the course of my 
research I have come across references that point out the close relationship which 
Muhammad Iqbal enjoyed with several Shift scholars, among them Sayyid All Ha’iri 
(see, for example, “Musahabah ba hazrat Ayatullah Hajj Shaykh Muhammad Husayn 
Najaft Pakistani,” 157-58). Other Shift interlocutors of Iqbal in Lahore were the Iranian 
emigre and ‘ dlim Abd al-Ala al-HaravI al-Tihrani (d. 1922) and MIrza Abd al-Karim 
Zanjani (d. 1968), a Najaft scholar who traveled extensively in India and met with Iqbal 
in the late 1920s. To my knowledge, no study has been done on this topic in a Western 
language. Some useful information is provided in Akbar Haydari Kashmiri, Iqbal aur 
Alldmah Shaykh Zanjani, 63-107. 

75. Sayyid Hashmat All was born in 1858 and studied with Sayyid Abu ’ 1 -Qasim 
Ha’iri the dars-i nizdmi, tafsir, hadith, and fiqh before entering Lahore’s Oriental Col¬ 
lege. Even though Ha’iri wanted to see him proceed to Lucknow, Sayyid Hashmat 
preferred to obtain ijazas from Deobandl scholars first. Thereafter, he made his way 
to Najaf via Karachi, Basra, and Karbala. He also studied for several months with Say¬ 
yid Muhammad Hasan ShlrazI in Samarra and spent a total of twelve years in Najaf, 
interrupted by a yearlong return to India. Sayyid Hashmat All attained the rank of 
marjiftyya. Additionally, he went for a year to Istanbul in order to study the rational 
sciences ( ma’quldt ). Yet, in his native India it was not possible to live out his “scholarly 
disposition” (‘ ilmi mizdj ) and to devote himself entirely to research, instead demands 
were made on him to engage in mundzaras and to work for qaumi isldh —something 
to which he reluctantly agreed (see Husayn, Matla‘-i anvdr, 206-8). 

76. Najm al-Hasan received several ijazas from Iraqi jurists but seems to have 
spent only a limited amount of time in the Middle East and was mostly educated 
in Lucknow. He gained a reputation for modernizing religious education in the sub¬ 
continent, which led to an invitation by the Navab of Rampur to act as the director 
of education in this princely state. In particular, Najm al-Hasan’s affiliation with the 
preaching-focused Madrasat al-WaizIn was said to have contributed to the spread of 
his fame in India and beyond through the muballighs sent out by the school (see ibid., 
675-78). 

77. Allkhan, Ruidad-i ijlds-i panzdahum-i All India ShVa Conference, 38-39. 

78. Ibid., 40. The resolutions passed during the Annual Meetings of the AISC in 
1919 and 1920 do not address any objectionable or controversial issues. I would argue, 
however, that the conflict between the ‘ulama and the modernist AISC members ran 
deeper than a critique of one particular resolution, as I intend to show. See, for ex¬ 
ample, Sayyid Muhsin MIrza, Ruidad-i ijlds-i sizdahum-i All India ShVah Conference, 
1 - 5 - 

79. Ibid., 42-43. 

80. Ibid., 8. 
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8 1. See Husayn, Ruidad-i All India ShVah Conference babat ijlas-i shanzdahum 
munaqidah31 March dyikum 6 2 April 1923, 62. Later efforts (e.g., in 1925 and 1935) to 
bring about such a meeting were equally unsuccessful (see Husayn, Ruidad-i All India 
ShVah Conference babat ijlas-i hicdahum munaqidah 9 li-ghdyatah 12 March 1925; 
Kalb-i 'Abbas, Ruidad-i ijlas-i bist 6 shishum-i All India ShVah Conference munaqidah 
26, 27, 28 October 1935, 5). By 1935, some delegates had lost all faith in the prospects 
of reconciliation. They called on the AISC to finally give up trying to get the 'ulama 
involved (ibid., 44). 

82. He was born into a scholarly family in Bombay and studied with Lucknow’s 
leading Shi'i scholars before leaving the subcontinent for Iraq in 1909. After return¬ 
ing to Lucknow in 1913 or 1914, he taught at the Nazimiyya school and at the Madra- 
sat al-Wa izln. He became the latter’s director in 1935 after the death of Sayyid Sibt-i 
Hasan (1878-1935), who was known as the khatih-i a‘zam (Greatest Orator) (see Hu¬ 
sayn, Matlal-i anvdr, 53-54). On Sibt-i Hasan and the Madrasat al-Wa izln, see also 
Imamiyyah Mission Lucknow, Khatih-i Al-i Muhammad. Justin Jones has argued that 
Sibt-i Hasan “embodies perfectly some of the transformations taking place in the Shi‘a 
clergy, and the way in which religious authority was designated, through the early 
twentieth century. Although he was not a formal mujtahid, the fact that he was often 
declared as such by lay sources is evidence of the extent to which formal clerical au¬ 
thority, and skill as a public orator and narrator of majalis, were becoming increasingly 
mixed and conflated at the level of popular religion” (Jones, Shi'a Islam in Colonial 
India, 83-84). 

83. Cited in Arjomand, “Islam and Constitutionalism since the Nineteenth Cen¬ 
tury,” 41. The committee of mujtahids was never formed, however, mostly because 
“the great majority of Shi'ite jurists selected by the Second Majles (1909-11) in several 
rounds considered it beneath their dignity to accept” (ibid., 44). See also Bayat, Iran’s 
First Revolution, 174-83; and, for a discussion of how this idea was later picked up and 
modified in Iranian Shi'i thought, Reza Hajatpour, Iranische Geistlichkeit zwischen 
Utopie und Realismus, 93-230. 

84. 'Ali, Ruidad-i All India ShVah Conference babat ijlas-i haftadum, 253. 

85. Ibid., 253-54. The Shi'i scholars formulated their proposal in the aftermath of 
an initiative by “second rank” Sunni scholars who were affiliated with the Jam'iyyat 
al-'Ulama-i Hind. During the organization’s meeting in December 1921, they had sug¬ 
gested electing an Amir-i Hind who was to enforce the shari'a and to create parallel 
Muslim institutions like a treasury, courts, and an administration of auqdf thus estab¬ 
lishing an imperium in imperio. See Hardy, Partners in Freedom, 32-35; and Robinson, 
Separatism among Indian Muslims, 329-30. 

86. 'Ali, Ruidad-i All India ShVah Conference babat ijlas-i haftadum, 256-57. 

87. Ibid., 256. 

88. Ibid., 255. This specific attempt by the 'ulama to recast their role in society as 
“experts” who are equally or even more relevant than “experts” in other fields, with 
religion being turned into a specialization, is by no means a strategy unique to South 
Asian Shi'i 'ulama. For a discussion of the issue in the broader context of modern 
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Islamic thought, see Zaman, The Ulama in Contemporary Islam, 98-99; and Zaman, 
Modern Islamic Thought, 105. See also Dhulipala, Creating a New Medina, 371-72. 

89. ‘All, Ruidad-i All India ShVah Conference bdbat ijlas-i haftadum, 257. 

90. The AISC voted to approach the important Lucknow-based mujtahids Sayyid 
Aqa Hasan, Sayyid Najm al-Hasan, Sayyid Nasir Husayn, Sayyid Baqir Rizvl, Sayyid 
Sibt-i Husayn (1867-1952; see Husayn, Matlal-i anvdr, 259-61), Sayyid Zuhur Husayn 
(1864-1938; ibid., 295-96), Sayyid Ahmad known as 'Allamah Hindi (1878-1947; ibid., 
71-73, and more on him also below), Sayyid Muhammad All (1879-1942, ibid., 582- 
83), and Sayyid Abu ’ 1 -Hasan Rizvl (1846-1924; ibid., 54-57). They also suggested to 
include Sayyid Yusuf Husayn (1885-1933; ibid., 708) who had temporarily moved to 
the city of Meerut. 

91. Husayn, Ruidad-i All India ShVah Conference bdbat ijlas-i hicdahum. In this 
context the Supervisory Council decided that it had no basis to rule on the shari'a com¬ 
pliance of female education, since its members had not been provided with the charter 
for an envisioned AISC girls school. 

92. All, Ruidad-i All India ShVah Conference bdbat ijlas-i haftadum, 131-32. For an 
account of the 1924 events and the strained relationship with the 'ulama that had led 
many of the latter to boycott the session in Fayzabad, see also Husayn, Kashmakash-i 
hayat, 292-93. 

93. This list demonstrates of course that the AISC was most of all a forum of the 
literate and wealthy Shi'i elite (Husayn, Ruidad-i All India ShVah Conference bdbat 
ijlas-i hicdahum, 92-93). 

94. He had settled in Britain by the early 1920s and was involved in conveying the 
viewpoints of the Khilafat movement to the British government, but seems to have 
returned to Bombay later (see M. Naeem Qureshi, Pan-Islam in British Indian Politics, 
76-81). Rieck incorrectly lists him as the Bombay session’s president, an office that 
was instead occupied by Navab Sarfaraz Husayn (see Rieck, The Shias of Pakistan, 28). 

95. See Smith, Modern Islam in India, 21; and Ingram, “Crisis of the Public in Mus¬ 
lim India,” 412-13. 

96. Husayn, Ruidad-i All India ShVah Conference bdbat ijlas-i hicdahum, 94-95. 

97. The proceedings list Allamah Hindi, Sayyid Abu ’ 1 -Hasan, Sayyid Muham¬ 
mad 'All and the 'alim Sayyid Muhammad, known as MIran Sahib (1895-1961; Hu¬ 
sayn, Matlal-i anvdr, 464-65). In attendance were also a preacher from Delhi, Sayyid 
Muhammad Dihlavl (1899-1971; ibid., 465-67), and the Punjab-based scholar Muham¬ 
mad Sibtayn Sarsavl (1885-1947). Sarsavi especially would also make a fascinating 
object of further study. He was educated at a madrasa in Meerut and later obtained a 
maulvifdzil degree from Punjab University. He served as a teacher for Arabic at vari¬ 
ous colleges and from 1916 published the journal al-Burhdn, which remained in cir¬ 
culation for thirty-five years (ibid., 543-44). For more information on the maulvifdzil 
degree, see note 108 below. 

98. Husayn, Ruidad-i ijlds-i bist dyikum-i All India ShVah Conference munaqidah 
27, 28, 29 December 1928, 28-29. Pot a discussion of how Iranian 'ulama of the time 
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reacted to modernization initiatives by Reza Shah, see Akhavi, Religion and Politics in 
Contemporary Iran, 32-59; and Rajaee, Islamism and Modernism, 52-89. 

99. See also Rieck, The Shias of Pakistan, 28. 

100. Kalb-i Abbas, Ruidad-i ijlas-i hist 6 nahum-i All India ShVah Conference bi- 
maqdm-i Patnah munaqidah 29,30,31 December 1938, 1-2. 

101. Kalb-i Abbas, Ruidad-i ijlas-i bist 6 haftum-i All India ShVah Conference bi- 
maqdm-i Lakhndu munaqidah 25, 26, 27December 1936, 20. 

102. Hasan, Ruidad-i ijlas-i bist 6 cahdrum-i All India ShVah Conference bi- 
maqdm-i Labor munaqidah 24, 25, 26March 1932, 29. 

103. Sayyid Kalb-i Abbas was a lawyer from Ra e Bareli who was elected to the UP 
Legislative Council from 1937 to 1946. He was a member of the Central Working Com¬ 
mittee of the AISC from 1914 until his death and served as honorary secretary general 
of the AISC since 1935. He was also involved with the All India Shi'a Political Confer¬ 
ence (see Jain, Muslims in India, 2:84). 

104. This invocation of Sayyid Nasir Husayn’s authority underlines Justin Jones’s 
finding that he was “revered as the single most influential Indian Shi a scholar since 
Dildar Ali and is widely referenced in much contemporaneous literature as the chosen 
mujtahid of most north Indian Shi‘a, and as having a transnational network of muqal- 
lids” (Jones, Shi'a Islam in Colonial India, 245). 

105. Players try to get their game pieces home first. Since it is possible to knock 
other pieces off the board and gambling might be involved, too, a game of Pachisi “is 
by no means a sedate affair.” See Finkel, “Round and Round the Houses.” 

106. Kalb-i Abbas, Ruidad-i ijlas-i bist 6 haftum-i All India ShVah Conference, 
40-41. 

107. Husayn, Ruidad-i ijlas-i bist 6 yikum-i All India ShVah Conference, 30; Kalb-i 
Abbas, Ruidad-i ijlas-i bist 6 shastum-i All India ShVah Conference bi-maqdm-i Kan¬ 
pur munaqidah 26, 27, 28December 1937, 9. 

108. The maulvifdzil degree obtained by Jarcavl denoted the highest level of Ara¬ 
bic studies and its examination encompassed rhetoric, literature, prosody, logic, phi¬ 
losophy, laws of inheritance, and composition. His second degree, the munshi fazil, 
was its Persian equivalent with a stronger focus on literature (see Hussain, History of 
University Oriental College Lahore, 787~92).The Oriental College in Lahore had been 
the vision of the Hungarian-British Orientalist Wilhelm Gottlieb Leitner, who had 
suggested using Arabic, Sanskrit, or Persian as the basis for an education in the ver¬ 
nacular and in English in order to “teach English thought, English inventions, English 
science and art, and English civilisation.” See Diamond, “The Orientalist-Literati Re¬ 
lationship in the Northwest”; and Perrill, “Punjab Orientalism.” The Islamia College 
had been founded in 1907 by the Anjuman-i Himayat-i Islam as part of its efforts to 
establish educational institutions in order to counter the activities of both the Ameri¬ 
can Presbyterian Church and the Arya Samaj (see Sevea, The Political Philosophy of 
Muhammad Iqbal, 22). 

109. This school had been founded in response to Aligarh Trustees rejecting an ulti- 
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matum for joining the noncooperation movement against the British (see Minault, The 
Khilafat Movement, 118). 

110. Later he initially did not migrate to Pakistan but instead chose to stay behind 
in Lucknow, working there as the principal of the Shi'a College. Due to the shifting 
political landscape in India he felt forced to move in 1951 to Karachi, where he became 
the first lecturer in Shi'i theology at Karachi University. See Jarcavl, Jdrcah. Savdnih-i 
Allamah Ibn-i Hasan Rizvi Sabzvdrl, 8-15; and Husayn, Matla‘-i anvdr, 43-46. 

111. Hasan, Ruidad-i ijlas-i bist 6 cahdrum-i All India ShVah Conference, 14. 

112. Ibid., 15. 

113. Reforming women ranked high on the agenda of many Muslim reformists of 
the time due to the perceived female influence over their children and husbands and 
their social relations that extended well beyond the home. See Minault, Secluded 
Scholars, 63. 

114. Hasan, Ruidad-i ijlas-i bist 6 cahdrum-i All India ShVah Conference, 18. For 
other initiatives aimed at reforming customs supported by Jarcavl, like a committee 
that was supposed to work toward changes within Shi'i mourning sessions, see Kalb-i 
'Abbas, Ruidad-i ijlas-i bist 6 haftum-i All India ShVah Conference, 8. 

115. Jarcavl, Falsafah-i Al-i Muhammad, 102. 1 am quoting here from the 1999 im¬ 
print of this work because it is more readily available. The text is identical with that of 
the 1940 version from Lucknow. 

116. Jarcavl, Falsafah-i Al-i Muhammad, 5-9. 

117. Ibid., 53-62. 

118. Hasan, Ruidad-i ijlas-i bist 6 cahdrum-i All India ShVah Conference, 18-19. 

119. For such a view, see Jones, “Shi'ism, Humanity and Revolution,” 423. 

120. Ibid., 423-24. 

121. See Kamran and Shahid, “Shari'a, Shi'as and Chishtiya Revivalism,” 173-75. 
Jhang later in the twentieth century gained notoriety for Sunni-Shi'i violence, as chap¬ 
ter 5 discusses at some length. 

122. Mir, “Genre and Devotion in Punjabi Popular Narratives.” 

123. See, for example, 'All, Tashih al-Aqaid, 12, and the anonymous ShVah 6 Sunni 
ke mundzare, 5. On the complex internal Shi'i debates over the centuries regarding the 
permissibility or even obligation to perform taqiyya, which “though widespread and 
well-known, by no means excluded other, often contrasting, forms of behaviour,” see 
Kohlberg, “Some Imaml-Shi'i Views on Taqiyya.” Egbert Meyer has also argued that 
taqiyya should be understood as a “mixture between elements of and virtue and situa¬ 
tion ethics.” See Meyer, AnlaR und Anwendungsbereich der taqiyya” 262. 

124. Arif Naqvi, Tazkirah-i ' ulama’-i imdmiyyah-i Pakistan, 329-30. 

125. On the saint, see Zubayri, Tazkirah-i auliyd’-i Jhang, 109-11. 

126. The comment on “exoteric affluence” strikes the reader as an elegant way to 
justify the fused role of pir and large wealthy landowner many sajjdda nashins occu¬ 
pied (and still occupy today) in the Punjab. 

127. Husayn, Ruidad-i All India ShVah Conference bdbat ijlas-i shanzdahum, 
26-27. For a more detailed discussion of Shi'i Sufism, see chapter 3. 
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128. On the tensions between the pits and Sunni reformist ‘ulama, see Gilmartin, 
“Religious Leadership and the Pakistan Movement,” 496. 

129. Naqvl, ShVon ki tazah zindagl, 11-12. On the Imamia mission, see also Jones, 
Shi'a Islam in Colonial India, 210-12. 

130. Naqvi, ShVon ki tazah zindagi, 10. The fact that the city’s special character was 
stressed so explicitly in conjunction with the Sunni-Shi c i trouble also calls into ques¬ 
tion the argument of Justin Jones that Lucknow during the first half of the twentieth 
century gained the status of an almost “holy city” for South Asia’s Shi'is (see Jones, 
Shi'a Islam in Colonial India, 122). 

131. Ibid., 16. 

132. See Kalb-i Abbas, Ruidad-i ijlas-i siyum-i All India ShVah Conference, 18. 

133. Jones, Shi'a Islam in Colonial India, 152. 

134. Ibid., 141, 226. 

135. See, for example, Hasan, Ruidad-i ijlas-i hist 6 cahdrum-i All India ShVah Con¬ 
ference, 3. 

136. Allkhan, Ruidad-i ijlas-i hist 6 sivum-i All India ShVah Conference, 15. 

137. For a discussion of how Abu ’ 1 -ATa Maududi conceived of Islam as a “well- 
arranged system, the basis of which had been determined as a number of firm prin¬ 
ciples,” see Hartung, A System of Life, 83-155. See also Sivan, Radical Islam, 83-129. 

138. See, for example, All Khan, Azddari mdh-i muharram; and Panlpatl, Miydr 
al-haqiqat. 

139. Chatterji, Bengal Divided, 27. 

140. Allamah Hindi, an epithet given to Sayyid Ahmad Naqvi Lakhnavl, was born 
into Lucknow’s famed khandan-i ijtihad in 1878. He received his initial education at 
the Nazimiyya and was very active in tabligh and munazaras in northern India before 
studying and taking up residence in Iraq. He returned to India during World War I but 
set out again for Iraq after the end of the war. Over the next decades he often traveled 
between the subcontinent and Iraq, where he was charged with, among other things, 
the restructuring of the Oudh Bequest. See Husayn, Matla'-i anvdr, 71-73; and Fazili 
and Lakhnavl, Wardthat al-anbiya ’ 19. More research on Allamah Hindi is required, 
especially in order to explain his support for the AISC and AISPC at a time when all 
other senior 'ulama had cut their ties with the organization. See Husayn, Kashmak- 
ash-i haydt, 299; and Kalb-i Abbas, Ruidad-i ijlas-i hist 6 haftum-i All India ShVah 
Conference, 38-42. 

141. Hindi, ShVah aur khildfat, 4. 

142. Ibid., 18-19. 

143. Ibid., 26. See also Najmul Hasan, Islam in the Light ofShiaism, 48-71. 

144. Jarcavl, Falsafah-i Al-i Muhammad, 58. It has to be noted that there exists 
a tension between these claims and Jarcavl’s emphasis on social justice. For similar 
points about the spiritual kingdom of the Imams, see also Hasan, ShVon ki be nazir 
qurbdniyan, 15. Sayyid Zafar Hasan was born in 1890 in Amroha, where he received 
his basic religious education. He continued his more advanced studies at the Nazi¬ 
miyya in Lucknow before returning home to teach Arabic and Persian in local high 
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sciences, was skilled with the pen, and intelligent.” In 1910, Sayyid ‘All Haydar moved 
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CHAPTER TWO 

1. See Baram, Saddam Husayn and Islam, 91. The crackdown on Shi'i processions 
and organizations came in the wake of the 6 March 1975 Algiers accord between Iran 
and Iraq. The Iraqi regime used this breathing space to go against the Shi'is with a 
mixture of carrot and stick. Even though, for example, ‘ashuraw as declared a national 
holiday, the official calendar placed it on the ninth and not the tenth of Muharram 
“to the chagrin of the Shi'i religious establishment. The reason for this was simple: 
the regime did everything it could to dissuade people from participating in the cere¬ 
monies and processions, which were often used for antiregime demonstrations” (see 
ibid., 124-25). 

2. This school was founded in 1930 by Mufti Sayyid Khadim Husayn (d. 1953) with 
support by the Talpur Mil's of the princely state of Khairpur, who donated 150 acres 
of agricultural land as a source of waqf income for the school. See KazimI, Imdmiy- 
yah dini madaris-i, 390-92. No further study exists on the Shi c i leanings of the Mir 
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the district of Jhang, states that al-Sabiql was born on 1 August 1946. Even more con¬ 
fusingly, he provides the supposedly matching hijri date of 8 Dhu ’ 1 -hujja 1365, which 
corresponds to 3 November 1946. See Arif Naqvi, Tazkirah-i ‘ulama-i imdmiyyah, 
290; al-Sabiql, Rusum al-shi‘a, 5-7. 
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and retained his close connection with al-Sabiql later in life. When he founded the 
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